








Six New Arms Dry Cleaning 
Plants — 


One in Canada, one in Indiana, two in West 
Virginia, two in Pennsylvania, are being com- 
pleted or have just been completed. Over 
5,000,000 tons of Arms screened and cleaned 
bituminous small sizes will go on the market 
in 1927. 


An efficient, breakage reducing, space and 
power economizing process for the screening 
and dry cleaning of all sizes of bituminous coal 
below 31-inch. 


At Harvey, Illinois, we maintain a testing plant 
which accommodates carload samples of coal. 
The Arms equipment in use is standard size. 
Anyone interested is invited to inspect the 
operation of the machinery and the results 
obtained. Bulletins 75, 77 and 87 cover both 
Arms Screening and Arms Dry Cleaning and 
will be sent on request. 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
27 First St., Box 570 418 Oliver Bldg... 
Huntington, W. Va. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Marcus Picking Table Screens, Dry Cleaning 
Plants, Rotary Car Dumpers, R and S Load- 
ing Booms and Complete Mining Plants. 
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When you need t—eny shape or size, any kind or quantity—phone, 
wire, or write the nearest Ryerson plant. No waiting, no delay—ship- 
ment is immediate. 


Tubes Ascoloy 


Bars Rivets Reinforcing Steel 


Shapes Plates Bolts Firmtread Plates Alloy Steel 
Structurals Sheets Nails Strip Steel Tool Steel 
Rails Billets Wire Forging Bars Small Tools 
Shafting Babbitt Chain Boiler Fittings Machinery—etc. 
Write for the Ryerson Journal and Stock List—the “key” to Immediate Steel 
JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 
Milwaukee St. Louis Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Buffalo Boston 


New York 
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Complete Jeffrey 
Equipment for 





The small workshop shown above repre- Loaders 7 

sented the Jeffrey Manufacturing Com- 

pany half a century ago. Conveyors 

The present plant, as shown below, to- Loc ° 
omotives 


gether with its malleable foundry, in the 


panel, covers more than 60 acres of 
ground. F ans 
Tipple Equipment 
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Y DEVELOPING new 

uses for coal the present 
outlook, made disheartening 
by excess capacity and the 
competition of substitutes, 
can be transformed into a 
vista of great promise. 

Research into the methods 
of using coal will enable it 
to compete successfully with 
water power and oil. One of 
these days a household fur- 
nace will be devised which 
will burn the small sizes of 
bituminous coal. It will be 
controlled by thermostats. It 
will be stoked automatically and ash disposal 
will be accomplished without inconvenience. 
The coal producers should encourage research 
on these problems. If they are solved the 
domestic market lost to oil can be recovered 
quickly. 

Before long we will be keeping cool with 
coal in the summer. The producers of coal 
have an opportunity there to hasten the day 
when the householder will become a year- 
around purchaser of coal. 

5 That half a dozen ways of converting coal 
into oil are promisingly near commercial suc- 
cess was revealed at the recent conference in 
Pittsburgh on the utilization of coal. The 
industry could afford to go far in financing 
the study of that development which, when 
successful, will provide a new market for 
millions of tons of their product. 

Application to coal of the enterprise dis- 
played in the creation of a market for elec- 
trical appliances and in the development of 
new markets for copper and zinc would bear 
fruit. 
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FOREWORD : 


By improving handling 
facilities at ports, by re- 
quiring a high quality stand- 
ard and by minimizing 
breakage the export market 
for American coal can be 
expanded. 

Excess capacity can be re- 
duced by co-operative action. 
Much can be done toward 
that end if systematic steps 
are taken to educate the pro- 
ducers and those who finance 
them. If the industry thinks 


- 


© Underwood @ Underwoot some legal sanction is re- 
oe See eye quired for such co-operative 


measures, its leaders will be surprised at the 
friendly reception which will be accorded 
such a request. The public has no inborn 
hostility to coal operators. Where consolida- 
tions are obviously in the interest of all con- 
cerned the consent of the public will not be 
withheld. 

Building up of demand and the absorption 
of excess capacity are the roads to prosperity 
and peace in the coal industry. They will be 
easier to follow if everything is done to culti- 
vate the best possible relations with the pub- 
lic. The first step is to recognize frankly the 
public’s interest by adopting a program of 
fact-finding and voluntary co-operation such 
as is recommended in the report of the U. S. 
Coal Commission. That recommendation was 
conceived in the utmost friendliness for the 
industry. It is a necessary first step toward 
the prosperity of a business which is essential 
to the national life. 
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Bituminous Mines, Facing Unusual Demands 
At Home and Abroad in 1926, 


Demonstrate Efficiency and Public Service 


HE RECORD of the bituminous 

industry for 1926 presents an 
unusual number of interesting fea- 
tures. The anthracite strike, four 
months old at the beginning of the 
year, continued for another month 
and a half before a settlement was 
reached and its effect upon the 
demand for bituminous coal was felt 
for several weeks longer. As a re- 
sult of that demand, production for 
the first four months of the year 
amounted to 226,000,000 tons, as 
compared with 198,000,000 and 204,- 
000,000 tons for the corresponding 
months of 1924 and 1925, respec- 
tively. 

The British strike began on the 
first day of May. Whereas the an- 
thracite strike had affected only the 
United States and Canadian markets 
for bituminous coal, the British 
strike not only brought an unprece- 
dented demand for coal for overseas 
export, but affected the local markets 
as well. This strike was settled by 
district agreements, most of which 
were entered into before the end of 
November. However, Great Britain 
had made comparatively little prog- 
ress at the end of the year toward 
the recovery of her foreign business. 
Foreign demand for American coal 
and American production continued 
at a high rate until the end of the 
year. Production for the four 
months, September to December, in- 
clusive, was nearly 224,000,000 tons, 
as compared with 179,000,000 tons 
for the same months of 1924, and 
202,000,000 tons in 1925, the latter 
during the anthracite strike. 


578,000,000 ToNs PRODUCED 


Aggregate production for the year 
1926 was over 578,000,000 tons. This 
amount is over 9,000,000 tons in 
excess of the 1920 output, which con- 
stituted the previous peace-time rec- 
ord, and almost exactly equal to the 
record output of the war-year 1918. 
For the last four months of the year, 
however, the 1926 output of 224,000,- 
000 tons was nearly 35,000,000 tons 
in excess of the output of the cor- 
responding months of 1918. 

The year 1926 also saw the estab- 


By Walter Barnum 


President, National Coal Association 








Without “overdevelop- 
ment” industry could not 
have fuelled nation and met 
world shortage of coal last 
year. Plant capacity and 
operating skill, however, 


were equal to that task. 











lishment of new records for weekly 
and monthly production. So far as 
the former record is concerned, there 
were no fewer than seven weeks dur- 
ing the last three months of the 
year with an output in excess of the 
previous record of 13,344,000 tons 
made in the week of Oct. 25, 1919. 
The production for three of these 
weeks was in excess of 14,000,000 
tons, the maximum being 14,676,000 
tons for the week of Dec. 4. This 
amount was 1,332,000 tons, or 10 


‘per cent above the previous max- 


imum. 

Previous to 1926 the highest 
monthly output recorded was in Oc- 
tober, 1919, when 57,200,000 tons 
were produced in anticipation of the 
strike on Nov. 1 of that year. In 
November, 1926, the output was 
59,721,000 tons. Production during 
the first half of December exceeded 
that of the first half of November, 
but declined during the latter part of 
the month on account of the Christ- 
mas and New Year holidays. The 
maximum output for a consecutive 
30-day period was between Nov. 12 
and Dec. 11, inclusive, when 61,117,- 
000 tons were mined. 

A weekly output of 14,676,000 tons 
is at a yearly rate of more than 765,- 
000,000 tons, while even a 30-day 
rate of 61,117,000 tons, if continued 
throughout the year, would give an 
output in excess of 743,000,000 tons. 
This high rate of production, made 
solely in response to a hitherto un- 
precedented demand, affords striking 
evidence of the superficial nature of 
the charge of overdevelopment fre- 


\ 
quently brought against the industry, 
and also furnished eloquent testi- 
mony to the efficiency of the industry. 

If the industry is to be prepared 
to serve the country and the world 
in time of need, overdevelopment 
must be measured not. by the yard- 
stick of capacity in excess of a nor- 
mal yearly demand of 500,000,000 or 
525,000,000 tons, but by the measure 
of the demand at any one time, over 
which the industry has no control. 
Hence due regard must be given to 
the factor of maximum requirement, 
which, as I have shown, is 765,000,- 
000 tons. In the light of these fig- 
ures, overdevelopment appears to be 
relatively slight. 


16.5 PER CENT LABOR CUT 


In this connection it should be 
noted that a considerable amount ‘of 
labor which was attracted into the 
industry by high wages. has gone 
into other industries. Between 1920 
and 1923, both years of large pro- 
duction, the number of mine em- 
ployees increased from 639,547 to 
704,793. In 1924 the number em- 
ployed was reduced to 619,604; in 
1925 to 588,493. This is a decline in 
two years of 116,300 employees, or 
16.5 per cent. During the same two 
years the average output per man 
employed increased from 781 to 884 
tons. Similar figures for 1926 are 
not yet available. 

Attention has frequently been 
called to the extent to which non- 
union production has increased in re- 
cent years. Geographically, in spite 
of the very substantial increase in 
non-union production in Pennsyl- 
vania, that has meant an increase in 
production in the East from the 
states south of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers. In 1923, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois in the North, and 
Kentucky, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia in the South produced. 482,- 
404,000 tons of bituminous coal. The 
three Southern states contributed 
34 per cent of the total. In 
1924 the same seven states pro- 
duced 408,413,000 tons, but the pro- 
portion of the three Southern states 
rose to 38.5 per cent. For 1925, the 
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figures were 443,346,000 tons and 43 
per cent. During 1926 the unusual 
demand caused an increase in union 
production sufficient to check, but 
not sufficient to overcome, the 
Southern drift. The aggregate pro- 
duction of the same seven states 
from Jan. 1 to Dec. 18, 1926, was 
479,823,000 tons, of which the three 
Southern states produced no less 
than 45.5 per cent. 


BRITISH STRIKE BOOSTS EXPORTS 


The occasion for the great in- 
crease in demand for bituminous coal 
during the latter part of 1926 was 
the strike of the British mine work- 

ers. The cutting off of the British 
supply led to the placing of large 
_orders in the United States by Great 
_Britain herself as well as by some of 
her foreign customers. Overseas ex- 
ports from Atlantic ports approxi- 
mated 22,000,000 tons in 1926, while 
the annual average for the previous 
three years was 5,000,000 tons. If 
the estimated total of 22,000,000 tons 
is accurate, overseas exports for 
1926 will be slightly in excess of the 
previous high record established in 
1920. Moreover, of these excess 
overseas exports, amounting in round 
numbers to 17,000,000 net tons, only 
a little over 5,000,000 tons moved 
prior to Sept. 1. The limiting factor 
during the last four months of the 
year was neither foreign demand nor 
mine capacity, but the ability of rail- 
roads and piers. Without this check, 
aggregate exports would have 
reached astounding proportions. 

The British strike then furnished 
the United States during the last 
four months of the year with an in- 
creased market for some 14,000,000 
net tons of bituminous coal, this fig- 
ure representing excess overseas ex- 
ports and increase in bunker coal. 
Output the same months increased 
to a far greater extent, exceeding 
that of 1924 by 44,000,000 tons, and 
exceeding the average for the years 
of 1924 and 1925, in spite of the 
anthracite strike in the latter year, 
by nearly 34,000,000 tons. While 
increased industrial and transporta- 
tion activity doubtless absorbed a 
part of the excess, it is unquestion- 
able that some of it has gone into 
consumers’ stocks. 

According to the report of the 
Bureau of Mines, consumers’ stocks 
on Oct. 1, 1926, amounted to 44,000,- 
000 tons, exclusive of the 7,500,000 
tons at the Head of the Lakes and 
an indefinite amount in transit. It 
is unfortunate that no close study 
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Walter Barnum 


has ever been made of the amount 
of coal rolling under different con- 
ditions of production. However, on 
the conservative estimate that ten 
days’ loadings are on wheels at any 
time, there would have been an addi- 
tional 20,000,000 tons on top of 
ground on Oct. 1, making an aggre- 
gate supply of over 70,000,000 tons. 

With increased loadings the 
amount of coal rolling increased to 
around 25,000,000 tons by the mid- 
dle of December. Since that time 
there has probably been a slight 
decline, although all reports indicate 
that there is an increasing delay in 
getting cars unloaded. Meantime the 
supply at the Head of the Lakes has 
declined. With due allowance for all 
the factors involved, we probably 
entered 1927 with about 80,000,000 
tons above ground. If anything like 











IN 1926— 


Last year, the bituminous 
coal industry of the coun- 
try: 

Broke all weekly produc- 
tion records; 

Pressed close on the 1918 
annual output record; 

Taxed the capacity of 
tidewater piers with an 
extraordinary flow of coal 
overseas during the last 
six months of the year; 

Held average spot prices 
to $2.21 despite: hysterical 
buying. 
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the present rate of production con- 
tinues, it is evident that stocks will 
not be reduced between the present 
time and the first of April; on the 
contrary, the probability is that they 
will be materially increased. 

At this point I want to stress the 
importance of coal storage, which, in 
general, of course, should take place 
at the point of use, as this will ac- 
complish the most in relieving trans- 
portation and safeguarding supply. 
Authorities on the subject have fre- 
quently recommended that the large 
coal consumers purchase their coal 
on an annual contract for yearly re- 
quirements, with the provision that 
the coal be delivered monthly in 
equal allotments. It would be a 
relatively simple matter for these 
consumers to provide necessary stor- 
age facilities to meet the terms of 
such contract. 

It is impossible to forecast the out- 
come of the conference between 
union operators and mine workers 
scheduled for next month. If a dead- 
lock with a resulting suspension of 
operations at union mines ensues, 
what inconvenience will the public 
suffer? I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that, at the most, it will be very 
slight. So far as mine capacity is 
concerned, non-union production alone 
can keep pace with consumption—at 
least during the summer and autumn 
—and no general strike in the union 
fields has ever continued more than 
five months. 


DEMAND RECESSION FORESEEN 


What the demand for bituminous 
coal will be during 1927-28 can not, 
of course, be definitely foretold. It is 
altogether probable that by April 1 
British mines will have recovered 
their normal stride and will be able 
to take care of their foreign cus- 
tomers. The preponderance of 
sentiment among financial forecast- 
ers seems to be to the effect that the 
year 1927 may see some slight reces- 
sion in the high tide of business 
activity in the United States, though 
they express no fear of a general 
industrial slump. It seems, there- 
fore, that the demand for bituminous 
coal, both domestic and foreign, may 
be a little less in 1927 than in 1926. 
If that should prove to be the case, 
the pressure upon non-union mines 
in case of a union suspension will be 
reduced. 

Significant are the contrasts in an- 
nual output during the last five years 
and the seasonal fluctuations between 


‘midsummer and midwinter produc- 
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unusual export demand. 


cratic control of all industry. 








What of the Future? 


Production during the next coal year will undoubtedly be 
_ below that of 1926-27 unless there should be a revival of | 


While the labor situation in the union fields is clouded by 
the expiration of the Jacksonville agreement on March 31, 
capacity in non-union fields has developed so rapidly within 
the past eight years that the consuming public has little to 
fear from a suspension of operations in the Central Competitive 
Field and allied union districts. 

The legislative situation will bear watching. Government 
regulation could only mean the beginning of an era of bureau- 
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tion, amounting to more than 50 per 
cent even in a year of unusual activ- 
ity like the one through which we 
have just passed. Regularity of pro- 
duction from year to year can be 
secured only by eliminating yearly 
fluctuations in business activity, and 
regularity of production week by 
week throughout the year must 
await the willingness of consumers 
to distribute their year’s purchases 
on the same basis. The industry it- 
self can do almost nothing to reduce 
the extent of such fluctuations. 


LOADING MACHINES ADVANCE 


A publication by the Bureau of 
Mines issued during the latter part 


of 1926 gives us the first definite in- 


formation with respect to the extent 
to which mechanical loading ma- 
chines have been introduced in bitu- 
minous mines. While the absolute 
amounts so reported are not very im- 
posing, the rapid rate of increase in 
recent years furnishes additional 
evidence of the efforts of bituminous 
operators, spurred on by the highly 
competitive condition of the indus- 
try, to lower their cost of production 
through improvements in mining 
‘methods. The report shows that be- 
tween 1923 and 1925 the number of 
loading machines in use increased 
172 per cent, while the amount of 
coal loaded by machines during the 
same time increased 232 per cent. 
In its rapid adoption of this most 
recent development in coal mine 
equipment the industry is following 
its own example as set by its earlier 
adoption of coal cutting devices. In 
the use of these and of all other 
forms of mechanical equipment the 
American industry is in the van of 
progress and the widespread utiliza- 
tion of these devices is responsible 


— — 





for the high rate of production per 
man employed, which increased from 
an annual average of 713 tons for 
the five years 1919 to 1923, inclusive, 
to 781 tons in 1924 and 884 tons in 
1925. 

A review of the coal industry for 
1926 would be incomplete if it did 
not include a reference to the re- 
newed agitation for legislative inter- 
ference with the industry which has 
found its expression in the introduc- 
tion of numerous bills in the Con- 
gress of the United States. The im- 
mediate occasion for the renewal of 
the attack was the anthracite strike 
of 1925-26. It would be difficult to 
point out any failure of the bitu- 
minous industry to perform its full 
duty on that occasion. On the con- 
trary it was able to render particu- 
lar service to the country, increasing 
its output sufficiently to ward off any 
danger of suffering or hardship be- 
cause of the shortage of anthracite. 
It is an interesting illustration of 
the irony of fate that the very record 
which should entitle the industry to 
credit is made the basis for invidious 
attack. 


REGULATORY MEASURES 


I can do no more than refer briefly 
to the two measures now before Con- 
gress; the Copeland bill in the Senate 
and the Parker bill in the House. If 
minor differences are overlooked, 
both bills embody the same provi- 


sions; namely, compulsory fact- 
finding, mediation and emergency 
control. Extensive fact-finding on 


a voluntary basis is now being car- 
ried on by trade papers, by local 
bituminous coal associations, and by 
various agencies’ of the government. 
The trade information committee of 
the National Coal Association has 
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charted a couwse which has received 
wide commendation, including favor- 
able comment from Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover. No one has suc- 
ceeded in pointing out any additional 
information that would be really 
useful as a guide which the industry 
is not ready to furnish on a volun- 
tary basis. All industry, of which 
bituminous coal mining is a part, re- 
ports a great mass of information 
to the Department of Commerce and 
other governmental agencies and our 
industry naturally resents the im- 
plication involved in the proposal to 
select it for special compulsory 
treatment. 

Mediation and the emergency con- 
trol of distribution are already as 
adequately -provided for through the 
Department of Labor and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as they 


could possibly be by any new agen- ' 


cies established under the bills now 
before Congress. In fact, the only 
effect of the enactment of the pro- 
posed laws would be to substitute 
inexperienced for experienced agen- 
cies and diminish rather than in- 
crease administrative efficiency. 


DANGEROUS LEGISLATION 


The bills under consideration 
revive certain sections of the Emer- 
gency Act of 1922. The most revolu- 
tionary and dangerous feature of the 
bills is found in that portion of the 
1922 Act which provides for fixing 
of prices in times of emergency. We 
are familiar with attempts to pre- 
vent centralized industries from 
extorting monopoly profits. This is 
the first instance in our history in 
which in time of peace it has been 
proposed that the arbitrary power of 
the government should interfere with 
the natural adjustment of prices un- 
der freely and fully competitive mar- 
ket conditions. The experience of 
the last few months of 1926 serves 
to illustrate how speedily a rise in 
price brought about through a sud- 
den increase in demand results in 
increased output, and a prompt price 
change in the opposite direction. 

The fact is that the proposed legis- 
lation is at once unnecessary, inex- 
pedient and hazardous. It could not 
be otherwise than little in accom- 
plishment and large in danger. Once 
let the tentacles of the octopus of 
bureaucratic control fasten them- 
selves upon this important branch of 
American industry and the present 
generation will live to see all indus- 
try swallowed up in the morass of 
political stagnation. 
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: Anthracite Industry Rests Success for Future 




















a The recovery of markets, 
temporarily lost through | 
strike, has not given op- 

erators a false sense of 
security. Producers are 
active in efforts to supply 
good product and market it 
more efficiently. 





























HIRTY-NINE WORKING 

DAYS in the anthracite indus- 
try in 1926 were lost through con- 
tinuation of the strike which began 
Sept. 1, 1925. This strike was finally 
settled by an agreement reached on 
Feb. 12, and ratified on Feb. 16, the 
mines resuming after a strike of 170 
days, the longest in anthracite his- 
tory. 

The loss in production during the 
seven weeks of idleness in 1926 was 
in the neighborhood of 10,000,000 
gross tons. Work has been steady at 
the mines ever since resumption, and 
some of the lost tonnage was made 
up during the summer, so that on 
Sept. 1, the anniversary of the strike, 
the output for the calendar year was 
only about 7,000,000 tons behind the 
same period in 1925. This was of 
course more than made up in the 
last four months of the year, the 
total output being within 2,000,000 
tons of that of 1924, a year of un- 
interrupted activity. 


WHAT CONTRACT PROVIDES 


The contract signed last February 
runs to Aug. 31, 1930, and contains 
a proviso that after Jan. 1, 1927, but 
not oftener than once a year, either 
side may ask for a modification in 
the wage scale, with a board of two 
men to be named by the parties 
themselves in case the Board of Con- 
ciliation can not agree. It is believed 
that this contract carries with it defi- 
nite promise of peace in the industry 
for the coming four years. 

Commercial production of anthra- 
cite in 1925, with four months from 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 31 lost through the 
strike, was 50,582,990 gross tons, a 
decrease of more than 19,000,000 
tons as compared with the preceding 
year. While official figures for 1926 
are not available, at the time of 


On Engineering and 


Merchandising 


By S. D. 


Warriner 


President, Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co., and Chairman, Anthracite 
Operators Conference 


writing, operations have been very 
steady and at a high rate since pro- 
duction was resumed and the total 
for the year may be estimated at ap- 
proximately 76,000,000 gross tons. 

Lacking official figures for 1926 
little can be said on the subject of 
price trends, but the average mine 
prices in recent years arouse con- 
siderable interest. Average mine 
prices per ton in 1925 were more 
than 12c. below those of 1924. 

Figures on commercial production 
and value for the five years ended 
with 1925, reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, are: 


Average Value per Ton 


Average 
alue 

Commercial Value per Ton 

Production at Mines at Mines 

Gross Tons 

1921......... 70,191,076  $437,488,640 $6. 223 
lo ae 39,768,901 255,574,915 6.426 
re 71,718,088 482,404,160 6.726 
1924......... 69,906,363 466,720,562 6.676 
a: a 48,805,380 319,862,247 6.553 


The above figures apply solely to 
fresh-mined coal, and exclude all coal 
taken from culm banks by washeries, 
all coal dredged from creeks and 
rivers, and all coal used for heat and 
power at the collieries. The average 
charge in 1925 for fresh-mined coal, 
at the mines, was therefore more 
than 17c. below the average of 1923, 
in which year the Pinchot advance 
of.10 per cent in wages became effec- 
tive. In short, since 1923, the aver- 
age mine price of fresh mined coal 
sold has declined more than 2.5 per 
cent, in addition to which the in- 
creased cost due to the 1923 wage 
increase has heen absorbed. 


TAXATION EXCESSIVE 


Excessive taxation of anthracite 
properties by county and municipal 
authorities continued to hold atten- 
tion during the year, as it is one of 
the most important and vexing prob- 
lems in the industry. All told, 
anthracite annually pays something 
like $18,000,000 in county, municipal 


and school taxes, an average of about . 


25c. a ton commercial production. 
This is exclusive of any federal or 
state taxes, and of the Pennsylvania 
tonnage tax. 

‘So heavy is the burden that the 
chairman of the Pennsylvania State 
Tax Commission, which is drafting 
suggestions for tax simplification and 
readjustment, publicly stated that the 
anthracite industry was the most 
heavily and most unjustly taxed in- 
terest in the state, and that some- 
thing should be done to “relieve coal 
producers from the excessive burden 
of taxation, which is not entirely due 
to state laws, but to a large extent 
by increasing local assessments on 
coal lands.” 


PROVIDING COMBUSTION SERVICE 


The Anthracite Coal Service, an 
agency of the Anthracite Operators 
Conference designed to help consum- 
ers solve combustion problems, con- 
tinued and extended its activities 
during the year. This service, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia, has 
branches in six principal cities, 
between and including Boston and 
Washington. 

In addition to demonstrating the ad- 
vantages of small sizes of anthracite 
as industrial fuel, or domestic fuel 
in low pressure heating systems, com- 
petent combustion engineers are al- 
ways available to advise users on the 
most economical sizes to buy and the 
best methods of burning. There is, 
of course, no charge for this service. 

As to the future of anthracite, one 
may look forward with a feeling of 
greater confidence than was perhaps 
justifiable a year or more ago. Fears 
were expressed, and with consider- 
able reason, that anthracite had suf- 
fered a permanent diminution of its 
markets. The reasons were mainly 
the disaffection of customers by rea- 
son of interruption of supply, and 
high prices due to strikes, with the 
resulting adoption of substitutes. 
In some sections which had always 
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been good anthracite markets we 
were told that many consumers would 
never again burn anthracite. 

Today we know better. Anthra- 
cite has won back its temporarily lost 
markets—and, it must be assumed— 
on its merits. There is no other rea- 
son why the domestic consumers of 
New England, for example, should 
have resumed the burning of anthra- 
cite as soon as it became available. 
The amount of prepared bituminous 
going into this territory is now 
trifling compared with what was pre- 
dicted. In spite of the utmost efforts 
of competitors, anthracite shipments 
to its long-held Eastern markets are, 
if anything, heavier than in the past. 
It has been demonstrated, in other 
words, that the consumer prefers 
anthracite on account of its safety, 
cleanliness, and other advantages as 
a domestic fuel. 


Not DECEIVED BY MARKET 


Such an outcome of an admittedly 
dangerous situation might have lulled 
anthracite producers and distributors 
into a condition of complacency. On 
the contrary—and in this is the best 
assurance of the future of anthracite 
—there never has been a time in my 
experience when the producers were 
more active in their efforts to supply 
a good product and to market it with 
increased energy. There is no dis- 
position on the part of anyone in the 
industry to assume that ail is plain 
sailing. On the contrary, there is 
constant effort and study to merchan- 
dise our product more efficiently. 

With this end in view plans are 
being carried out to extend the ac- 
tivities of the Anthracite Coal Serv- 
ice. This organization has offices in 
Washington, Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, Albany, Syracuse, and is es- 
tablishing representatives elsewhere. 
Necessarily the major part of the 
time of the corps of combustion 
engineers connected with the service 
has been devoted to the large con- 
sumer. The new development in this 
effort is directed to extend the serv- 
ice through the dealer to the domes- 
tic consumer. A good start has been 
made in this direction, and I am 
confident that its results will be 
effective in enabling the domestic 
consumer to get a greater degree of 
satisfaction and economy out of his 
anthracite fuel. 


STUDY OPERATING EFFICIENCY 
From the operating side of the 
industry every effort is being made 
to improve the product by greater 
care in preparation and in handling 
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throughout the line of distribution. 
Improved processes are being 
adopted wherever practicable. Gen- 
erally speaking there is no disposi- 
tion to be satisfied with things as 
they are, but constantly to strive for 
better performance. In this effort 
the industry is enlisting more and 
more the co-operation of the dealer. 
It is gratifying to be able to say that 
never has the latter branch of the 
industry shown a better disposition 
to adopt progressive methods and to 
co-operate with the producers of 
anthracite in ways that will better 
serve the consumer. 


NEW FIELDS FOR BUCKWHEAT 


One of the outstanding develop- 
ments of the future will be, I believe, 
a larger use of small sizes, particu- 
larly No. 1 buckwheat for domestic 
purposes. This trend is not a new 
one, but it is becoming more marked 
all the time. There are hundreds, if 
not thousands, of dealers at the pres- 
ent time handling No. 1 buckwheat, 
who did not market this size in the 
past simply because there was no de- 
mand for it, except for the making 
of steam. The efforts of the produc- 
ers to extend the use of buckwheat 
have been admirably backed up by 
the manufacturers of appliances for 
burning the cheaper sizes, and these 
manufacturers have reaped a sub- 
stantial reward in the greatly in- 
creased distribution of magazine feed 
boilers and other appliances. 

There is still a broad field for im- 
provement in the distribution of the 
various sizes of anthracite. This will 
come through the better education of 
the consumer. A much more healthy 
situation will exist when there is a 
balanced demand for each of the 
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sizes corresponding to the supply of 
these sizes. The excess of demand 
for stove coal is something for which 
there is no good reason. It repre- 
sents very largely habit rather than 
the requirements of the consumer. 
In other words, many of those who 
are insisting upon and paying a 
premium for stove coal could with 
profit to themselves use other sizes. 

It will obviously be a more healthy 
situation when the cost of production 
is evenly distributed over all the 
sizes. At present almost a third 
of the production is sold at a price 
three or four dollars below the cost 
of production simply because of lack 
of demand, and the competition of 
these smaller sizes with soft coal. 
If it is true, as we believe, that these 
smaller sizes have a utility and a 
value which bituminous coal does 
not possess 3, it should be possible to 
take them. to a great extent, out of 
the category of competitors with 
bituminous fuel. 


ENGINEERING TO FORE 


With a view to determining many 
unsettled questions with respect to 
the burning of anthraciite, the oper- 
ators are conducting an elaborate 
series of experiments, at no small 
cost, to determine which sizes and 
combinations of sizes are most effi- 
cient for a given purpose, and in 
various types of household appli- 
ances. These experiments will cover 
a long period of time, and while im- 
mediately results from them are not 
perhaps to be expected, the progress 
reports which we receive from time 
to time are already of value in 
determining the efficiency of various 
sizes of anthracite under given con- 
ditions. These experiments will be 
continued until we are able to say 
with definiteness, and on the basis 
of scientific data, what are the prac- 
tices that will give the consumer the 
highest degree of economy in the 
use of anthracite. These results 
also will enable us to carry forward 
the effort in connection with which 
a beginning was made by the stand- 
ards adopted in 1925. 

We are, it seems to me, justified 
in assuming that the industry has 
a considerable period of peace ahead 
of it. This applies as well to the 
legislative as to the labor situation. 
In this period the industry will en- 
deavor ‘to work out its problems, 
set its house in order so far as may 
be necessary, with results that can- 
not fail, in my opinion, to increase 
its usefulness to the public. 
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How ‘ Banker Looks Upon 


Coal Investments 
By Robert K. Cassatt 
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LTHOUGH it might appear that 
those engaged in the bituminous 
coal industry have had ample op- 
portunity to learn the attitude of 
the investment banker and of the 
investing public toward their in- 
dustry, I think it may be permis- 
sible to risk a certain degree of 
repetition because the experience of 
most bankers teaches them that the 
desirable relationships between coal 
producer, banker and the public are 
but imperfectly understood by the 
average producer who seeks the help 
of the banker in obtaining funds for 
his purposes from the public. 

It may, therefore, be helpful if 
we restate what factors are con- 
sidered by the banker, what are his 
mental processes in arriving at the 
decision to accept or reject a pro- 
posal placed before him to buy and 
offer to the public an issue of secu- 
rities based on the operation of one 
or more bituminous mines. If I am 
at all successful in this effort, it may 
result in putting before the operator 
some of the essentials without which 
his effort to obtain money from the 


public is doomed in advance to 
failure. 
A NEW EXPERIENCE 
Most coal companies in _ this 


country are the result of individual 
effort and individual investment by 
those directly concerned with the 
operations themselves, and their ex- 
pansion has been financed, and prop- 
erly so, by ploughing back earnings. 
There are, of course, many instances 
where local financing has been done 
through banks or otherwise, and in 
many cases companies have outgrown 
this stage and their securities have 
reached the general public. It is 
with such cases that I propose to 
deal, that is to say, where the com- 
pauy desires to obtain funds from 
that portion of the public which is 
totally unacquainted with the in- 
dustry and is only desirous of ob- 
taining, with the help and advice of 
the banker, a sound investment. 
That is the kind of public I shall 
refer to in this article, and for that 
very reason it is apparent that the 
responsibility of passing on the 
proposed security rests on the in- 


vestment banker and on him alone. 
The public accepts or rejects the 
security almost wholly on the reputa- 
tion of the banker who presents it 
to him. 

How, therefore, should the bank 
meet this responsibility? Obviously 
he must have sufficient knowledge of 
the industry to qualify him to pass 
on the security for his clients, and 
he must use that knowledge in the 
first place to guard his clients’ in- 
terests and at the same time to 
create such a capital structure for 
the company as will permit it to 
operate successfully. 


No RULE-OF-THUMB METHODS 


I do not propose to repeat any 
rule-of-thumb methods of gauging a 
coal security but rather to touch on 
certain generalities which experience 
teaches me are imperfectly ap- 
preciated. 

In general, then, when a company 
first goes to the public for funds 
it must do so with a full realization 
that by doing so it invites a partner- 
ship which goes beyond the mere 
agreement, and fulfillment of that 
agreement, to pay a stated return 
for the use of those funds at stated 
periods and the final return of the 
principal. The public, I believe, 
feels that the partnership is wider, 


that it is entitled to full information 


on many of the details of operation, 
policy and management, costs and 
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Average producer lacks 
full knowledge of financing 
bituminous coal properties. 
Banker carefully considers ! 
several factors in arriving 
at decision to accept or re- 
ject an issue of securities. 

















profits which have been considered 
in the past not matters of public 
concern. 


PUBLICITY ESSENTIAL 


Inasmuch as the securities presum- 
ably are such that they may be freely 
traded in over the counter or through 
the stock exchanges any man in the 
street may at any time become a 
partner so that, in effect, the obliga- 
tion to take the partners into the 
confidence of the management be- 
comes practically an obligation to 
take the public as a whole into con- 
fidence. Prof. Ripley’s recent ar- 
ticles illustrate this trend in public 
thinking. I emphasize it here be- 
cause I sometimes believe that many 
coal men who would like to draw 
upon the public for funds do not 
appreciate the commitments they 
are entering into and also because 
this frank and open dealing with 
the public at large may prove an 
effective barrier to further demands 
for government control. 

A great many of the troubles that 
arise between coal operators and 
bankers arise because the operator 
has not realized these obligations. 

Having made this clear to the 
prospective borrower, the banker 
will give due consideration to these 
matters: 

Management: Under this head the 
banker will consider the ability, ex- 
perience, reputation, activity and 
“punch” of the prospective managers 
with the greatest care, because it is 
realized that to operate a coal prop- 
erty successfully, to care for its 
financial problems and to provide for 
disposing of its product, requires a 
high degree of business sagacity plus 
strict attention to the affairs of the 
company and unflagging energy. No 
coal property will run itself and 
there is no type of activity which 
can more quickly be ruined by bad 
management. Included under this 
head are engineering skill, ability to 
handle labor, selling ability and the 
faculty of getting on with com- 
petitors. 

The management of coal properties 
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does not average high, I am sorry to 
say. Often one or more of the de- 
partments are well handled, but 
rarely all. It behooves the banker, 
therefore, to be satisfied as to this 
feature before even considering 
other factors. 


How MucH RESERVE TONNAGE? 


Acreage and Quality of Coal: 
Briefly stated, the banker’s concern 
as to these matters will lead him to 
assure himself of sufficient (but not 
burdensome) reserves containing 
coal of a quality that will sell in 
competition with coals which reach 
the same markets. With the present 
excess of production, it is courting 
disaster for the banker to finance, 
or the public to invest in, coal prop- 
erties containing mediocre or in- 
ferior grades of coal. Such coal 
should be left in the ground for 
future generations to use after our 
better coals are exhausted or com- 
mand excessive prices for special 
purposes. 

Markets: This head should be 
studied by the banker to determine 
whether the consuming market is 
sufficiently broad to take the avail- 
able coal pressing for sale. It would 
be easy to cite the existence of excel- 
lently developed coal properties con- 
taining high grade coal, which prop- 
erties have no immediate chance of 
success because of lack of market. 

Engineering Skill and Policy: In 
these days of rapid improvements in 
mechanical operation of coal mines, 
it is wise to determine whether the 
engineering force is alive to such 
possible savings and whether the 
financial structure provides for the 
large expenditures necessary to in- 
stall the most modern labor-saving 
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devices. In my opinion, if there is 
one thing sure about the future of 
the bituminous industry, it is that 
only those companies will prosper or 
even survive, who take full advan- 
tage of modern mechanical methods. 

Merchandizing Policies: These 
must be capable of following sound 
lines as in other industries, such as 
good service to consumers, insistance 
on proper preparation of coal, proper 
study of statistical. matters and, 
above all, a strict adherence to con- 
tract obligations. 


WHAT OF PAST EARNINGS? 


Past Earnings and Future Pros- 
pects: The banker will require to 
know that the past earnings are 
amply sufficient to protect the secu- 
rities he proposes to issue and that 
these earnings have been made under 
conditions likely to continue, and not 
through any fortunate set of circum- 
stances. There are those who prefer 
to judge a company by estimating 
what it will do in the future rather 
than on its past record, and to a 
certain extent this view is sound. 
But, on the other hand, the public 
is accustomed to estimating the 
future from past data, and it would 
take a long campaign of education to 
change this attitude, even if it were 
wise to discard the factor of past 
records. The banker is, therefore, 
bound to see that the past earning 
record is satisfactory. 


All the above factors will in the’ 
‘aggregate determine his action, and 


the greatest of these is perhaps 
management. 

Assuming that the banker closes 
the deal, he will insist on an effective 


method, not controlled by the oper-' 


ator, for obtaining at all times full 














MODERNIZATION, MANAGEMENT— 
AND THE BANKER 


When the question of financing a coal property comes up, 
the banker is going to consider carefully management, acreage 
and quality, market possibilities, engineering skill and the atti- 
tude of the management toward the proper employment of 
engineering talent, past earnings and future prospects. “And 
the greatest of these is management.” 


The banker is not interested in mergers which do not fill an 
economic need. The old idea of a “sell-out” basis is viewed 


with a gelid eye. 


The banker is not living in the past, but is facing tomorrow. 








For that reason he is convinced that the only coal mining com- 
pany which can hope to survive is the one that takes full 
advantage of the advances in mechanization. Archaic systems 
may have a museum appeal, but they will not go far in interest- 
ing the financial house which underwrites industrial securities. 


Sn 
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information as to the operation of 
the properties. The most effective 
way to accomplish this is to give the 
banker representation on the board 
of directors, not, with the idea of 
permitting him to interfere with the 
management of the property, but to 
give him a legal right to such in- 
formation as he may desire, thus 
placing him in a position to advise 
his clients of the condition of the 
company, and to advise the company 
on its financial problems when they 
become involved or serious. 

I have purposely avoided the labor 
question and shall not now discuss it, 
but the banker cannot fail to take 
into his calculations the probability 
of a favorable labor situation or the 
reverse. 


NEW MINES DISCOURAGED 


For what purposes should a banker 
in these times consider underwriting 
coal issues? I shall begin by answer- 
ing in the negative. He should not 
furnish money to create new produc- 
tion at a time, such as this, when 
potential production is far in excess 
of demand. And he should not fur- 
nish funds to buy out existing 
owners, whether singly or in the 
process of the formation of mergers. 
Mergers, if they are to interest the 
public, must not be on a sell-out 
basis, but real mergers as the name 
implies. 

The banker may, I think, properly 
finance additional working capital 
either to protect existing worthy 
properties, or to strengthen proposed 
mergers. He may furnish funds to 
transform an operation from one of 
man-power to one of machine-power, 
or for any other purpose which will 
reduce production costs of an exist- 
ing operation. In any case the 
banker will see that funds obtained 
from the public are properly applied, 
and not diverted to objects foreign 
to their original destination, such, for 
instance, as the acquisition of addi- 
tional and perhaps surplus reserve 
acreage. 

If the general conditions which I 
have tried to outline can be met by 
the company seeking funds, I believe 
that capital is available on terms 
which will be governed by all the 
surrounding conditions and by the 
general trend of the money market; 
but, broadly speaking, the cost of 
money to the bituminous industry 
will be relatively high until that in- 
dustry has eliminated most of the 
glaring weaknesses which have char- 
acterized its collective management 
in the past. 
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— Coal-Mine Fatalities in 1926 
Indicate Slight Increase Over Preceding Year 


HE U. S. Bureau of Mines was 

established by Congressional act 
in 1910 largely for the purpose of 
preventing accidents in coal mines. 
Since that time, the work of the 
Bureau has branched out in many 
directions, but since sec. 3 of the 
organic act states that “said bureau 
shall prepareand publish . . . re- 
ports of inquiries and investigations, 
with appropriate recommendations 
of the Bureau, concerning the nature, 
causes, and prevention of accidents,” 
mine-accident statistical work has 
has always been carried on by the 
Bureau. 

This work is now being done 
under W. W. Adams, Supervising 
Engineer of the Mine Accident Sta- 
tistics Section of the Mineral Re- 
sources and Statistics Division of 
the Economics Branch of the Bu- 
reau. Facts and figures embodied in 
this article were collected and pre- 
pared by this section. 


FATALITY RATE UP 


During 1926 a series of coal-mine 
explosions considerably increased the 
explosion-death rate over that for 
1925. However, judging from infor- 
mation available at this time, these 
will only slightly increase the net rate 
for all classes of accidents combined. 
Sixteen major explosions* in 1926 re- 
sulted in the loss of 342 lives, as 
compared with fourteen similar dis- 
asters in 1925 causing 270 deaths. 
Reports actually received to date 


show a small reduction from last. 


year’s fatality rate, but it is expected 
that the rate for 1926 will rise 
slightly above the rate for 1925, 
when revised reports, covering 
deaths from serious accidents that 
did not prove immediately fatal, are 
finally received from’ state mine in- 
spectors. The rise in the coal-mine 
fatality rate in 1926 was exclusively 
in the bituminous-mine group; the 
anthracite rate was lower than in 
the preceding year. 

This 1926 record, unfortunate as 
it was, may serve to increase the 
effort to make 1927 register a reduc- 
tion in the accident-cost of coal. 





*A major explosion is one in which five 
or more men are killed. 


By Scott Turner 
Director, U. S. Bureau of Mines 











Rise in fatality rate 
occurred in bituminous 
mines. Anthracite death 


rate lower than in 1925. In- 
crease in use of rock dust in 
year just ended not con- 
sidered as rapid as it should 
have been. 























Such an improvement might be 
largely brought about by the rock- 
dusting of coal mines. It has been 
demonstrated that  rock-dust, if 
thoroughly applied, and maintained 
in all open workings at a minimum 
of 65 per cent incombustible mate- 
rial, is an effectual measure against 
major explosions of coal-dust. It 
therefore follows that destruction 
of property and life from this class 
of mine accidents is largely a pre- 
ventable waste and a needless charge 
upon production. Moreover, it is 
estimated that the cost of preventing 
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Coal-Mine Accidents of All Kinds 
in United States 


The calculation is based on million man- 
hours of employment, underground and on 
the surface. The figures for 1925 are less 
favorable than, and the figures in 1922 
almost identical with, those of 1911. 


major explosions of coal-dust is less 
than the losses that result from the 
failure to apply this means of pre- 
vention. 

The prevention of major coal- 
dust explosions is a relatively simple 
matter, because methods of preven- 
tion are mainly engineering prob- 
lems and these engineering problems 
have to a large extent been solved. 
Also, the care or carelessness of the 
individual employees is less impor- 
tant in the prevention of mine- 
explosions than in the prevention of 
other classes of accidents, such, for 
‘instance, as falls of roof. If disci- 
pline, and safety-rules are enforced, 
the whole problem of preventing 
major explosions is capable of com- 
paratively simple solution, but vigi- 
lance on the part of the company is 
required in preventing open lamps, 
matches, improperly designed elec- 
trical equipment, explosives other 
than of a permissible nature, or 
other sources of ignition from be- 
ing taken into the mines. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING NEEDS 


As to the engineering features, 
they include the use of closed lights, 
the use of rock-dust to dilute the 
coal-dust sufficiently to form a 
non-explosive mixture; adequate 
ventilation to prevent accumulation 
of explosive gases in dangerous 
quantities; the use of “permissible” 
explosives for blasting coal; and the 
use of “permissible” electric equip- 
ment for cutting, loading, and haul- 
ing coal. The safety precautions just 
described serve the double purpose 
of, on one hand, eliminating the 
hazard of gas and dust, which are 
the substances on which explosions 
feed, and, on the other hand, elim- 
inating the usual causes of ignition 
of gas or dust. 

The cost of rock-dusting is re- 
ported to vary from .5 to 2c. per 
ton of coal produced. Of the 342 
lives lost during the past year from 
major explosions, 321 were lost as a 
result of explosions involving coal- 
dust. Figuring each fatal accident 
as the destroyer of 6,000 man-days 
of productive. labor, in accordance 
with the standard adopted by the 
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Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions, the coal- 
dust explosions in bituminous mines, 
in the past year, represent the loss 
of nearly 2,000,000 man-days. Part 
of this loss is paid for directly by 
the mining industry in the form of 
loss of production of coal, expenses 
incident to mine-recovery and re- 
pair, and in compensation paid to 
dependents of the deceased miners; 
but perhaps the larger portion is an 
indirect loss to coal consumers and 
to industry in general. To the ex- 
tent that the mining industry can 
reduce this waste, it is obviously 
the industry’s obligation to do so, 


SPEED Up RocK-DUSTING 


Only about one-fifth of the coun- 
try’s annual output of bituminous 
coal now comes from rock-dusted 
mines. While this proportion indi- 
cates progress during the past year, 
it does not indicate as rapid prog- 
ress as should be made, in view of 
the number of explosions involving 
dust that occurred in 1926. More 
rapid extension of the use of rock- 
dust offers the greatest promise of 
a reduction in the loss of life from 
explosions in bituminous coal mines. 
For this reason it is hoped that 
mining companies will give serious 
attention to rock-dusting. 

While explosions of gas and coal- 
dust are not the chief cause of acci- 
dental deaths in coal mines, they do 
comprise a class of accidents that is 
more amenable to preventive meas- 
ures than other types of mine acci- 
dents. For that reason, among 
others, the Bureau of Mines has de- 
voted considerable attention to stud- 
ies looking toward the prevention of 
mine explosions. However, the 
chief cause of fatal accidents in coal 
mines, not only in the United States 
but in practically all coal-producing 
countries, is falls of roof or coal. 
These accidents, which account for 
nearly half of all fatalities in coal 
mines, are unlike explosions in that 


Major Disastors in Coal Mines in the 
United States in 1926 


Men 
Date Location of Mine Killed 
ae) oo St 91 
Jan. 14 Farmington, W. Va............. 19 
Jan. 29 West Frankfort, Ill............. 5 
ek We I ES or, veiw so 6seseess as 27 
Feb. 2 8 “SSS ee eee 21 
Feb. 16 Nelson Creek, Ky............... 8 
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Oct. _4 Rockwood, Tenn................ 27 
Oct. 30 Nanticoke, Pa.................. 
Nov. 15 Moundsville, W. Va............. 5 
Dec. 9 Prineston, Ind......1.......... 30 
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they seldom kill many men at one 
time. Usually, each accident of this 
kind causes the death of a single 
man, or a few men., Perhaps 85 
per cent of all falls occur at or near 
the working face, where the coal is 
being mined. The usual victims in 
this class of accidents are miners, 
loaders and other men who work at 
the face. About 4 per cent of the 
victims are haulage employees, and 
about 8 per cent are maintenance 
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Explosions of Gas and Coal Dust 


Also based on million man-hours of em- 
ployment underground. No favorable trend 
is observable. If rock dusting were made 
general, the figures surely would be reduced. 


men employed in various parts of 
the underground workings. 

Thus the prevention of accidents 
from falls of roof and coal, which 
means approximately 50 per cent of 
all fatal accidents underground, is 
shown to be largely a question that 
concerns the miners at the working 
face. We should not forget, how- 
ever, the falls that occur on road- 
ways, or in other parts of the mines, 
that kill or injure other classes of 
employees. 

If the death-rate in American coal 
mines is to be materially reduced, it 
will be necessary to reduce accidents 
from falls of roof and coal; realizing 
this, during the past year the 


Bureau of Mines assigned one of its 
experienced engineers to devote his 
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full time to a study of this subject. 
James W. Paul, for a number of 
years chief coal mining engineer of 
the Bureau, has for several months 
past been engaged in the study of 
Ways and means of attacking this 
problem. The co-operation of repre- 
sentative men in the industry is re- 
quested. 


SAFETY EDUCATION REQUIRED 


The Bureau appreciates the diffi- 
culty of the problem and believes 
that the matter is largely one re- 
quiring safety-education of miners 
and their foremen and employers. 
In other words, the question is not 
only one that calls for the discovery 
of additional physical means for pre- 
venting these accidents, but also and 
chiefly one that will require the close 
co-operation of the 446,000 miners 
and other face workers with the 
management of the 7,000 or more 
coal mines in the United States, and 
with other agencies interested in 
mine-safety, in order to reach the 
human element that is without doubt 
the largest factor among the causes 
of accidents from falls of roof and 
coal. 

Fatal accidents from falls. in 
1926, during the ten months ending 
Oct. 31, show a slight reduction in 
the death-rate per million tons as 
compared with the corresponding 
months of the previous year. Un- 
less returns for November and De- 
cember should alter the situation, 
the record for 1926 should show a 
reduction of about 4 per cent in the 
death-rate from this class of acci- 
dents. Though this percentage ap- 
pears small, it will, if sustained by 
final reports for the year, represent 
a material saving in life, because, as 
before stated, falls of roof and coal 
cause nearly half of the yearly total 
of mine-fatalities; this class of ac- 
cident kills annually, in American 
coal mines, approximately 1,200 men. 


Stupy Roor FALLS. 


The Bureau is looking forward to 
1927 with the expectation that more 
definite information concerning the 
underlying causes of falls of roof 
and coal may be revealed as a result 
of the study of the subject. What- 
ever steps are found likely to pro- 
mote safety will be made known 
promptly to the industry, in the hope 
that this, the most fruitful cause of 
mine-accidents, may be made less 
destructive to life. 

Underground - haulage accidents 
rank next to falls of roof and coal, as 
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Haulage Accidents Underground 


The number of deaths per million man- 
hours of employment has not changed ma- 
terially with all the changes in trans- 
portation methods, 


a major cause of deaths and injuries 
in coal mines. About one-fifth of all 
fatalities, and nearly one-third of 
the loss of time resulting from non- 
fatal injuries, are due to accidents 
that occur {n connection with under- 
ground-haulage equipment. Statis- 
tics also show that more than half 
of all haulage-accidents underground 
occur in entries and slopes, and only 
a slightly smaller proportion in 
rooms. Haulage-accidents result in 
injuries to haulage-workers and to 
miners and other face-employees in 
the ratio of about 5 to 4, and such 
accidents, to these two classes of 
workers combined, comprise about 
90 per cent of all haulage-accidents 
underground. Thus, accidents con- 
nected with haulage-equipment form 
a type of hazard that concerns every 
man who works underground. 


HUMAN FACTOR IMPORTANT 


As the human factor enters so 
largely into the problem of prevent- 
ing these accidents, it is obvious that 
all classes of employees underground 
must be dealt with before haulage 
hazards in coal mines can be success- 
fully combatted. Present records in- 
dicate that the year 1926 will not 
show any improvement over 1925 in 
the death rate from haulage-acci- 
dents in coal mines. In fact, it is 
probable that the rate will be found 
to have increased slightly. 

Moreover, the experience of the 
United States as a whole, and that 
of several of the larger coal-produc- 
ing states in particular, indicates 
that fatalities from haulage-acci- 
dents have been increasing during 
recent years. Any reduction, there- 
fore, in the death-rate in 1927 will 
depend in a large measure on the 
amount of special attention which 
the industry gives to this type of 
hazard during the coming year. It 
seems probable that the substitution 
of underground mechanical loading 
and conveying devices, instead of 
hand-loading and use of cars and 
similar equipment at faces, should 
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in the long run aid materially in de- 
creasing accidents due to haulage. 
While electricity and explosives do 
not rank among the chief causes of 
accidents in mines, except occasion- 
ally when they ignite gas or coal- 
dust and thus result in a widespread 
explosion, it is nevertheless gratify- 
ing to stata that neither of these 
mine-hazards showed a high fatality 
rate in 1926. In fact, the fatality- 
rate for explosives was considerably 
below what it was in 1925, and the 
rate for electricity was only slightly 
above the previous year’s rate. On 
the other hand, explosives and elec- 
tricity are among the chief agencies 
in accomplishing the large produc- 
tion per man, in American coal 
mines, and considered as agencies 
that promote efficiency, their use 
should be encouraged. At the same 
time, constant study and watchful- 
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Falls of Roof and Coal 


Per million man-hours of underground 
operation. Here again trends are difficult 
to establish. The rate fell from 1911 till 
1916, and then rose for three years. Since 
then it has been irregular. 


ness is required to prevent these 
agents of efficiency from becoming 
sources of new or greater hazards in 
the mines. 

It should also be borne in mind 
that the initiation of many of our 
large coal-mine explosions and fires 
is due to explosives and electricity, 
and it is probable that if this type 
of accidents were added to those 
usually charged against explosives 
and electricity, the annual fatality 
list as to each would be practically 
doubled. During the past year the 
Bureau of Mines prepared and will 
shortly issue a bulletin on “Safety 
Rules for Installing Electrical Equip- 
ment in Coal Mines.” These rules 
were sponsored by the Bureau of 
Mines and the American Mining 
Congress and have been adopted as 
standard by the Associated Engi- 
neering Societies. It is the Bureau’s 
hope that the standards set forth in 
the bulletin will be widely adopted by 
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mining companies and that safety 
and efficiency will thereby be pro- 
moted. 

During the past year, the Bureau 
of Mines participated in several 
phases of safety work in an endeavor 
to contribute toward a reduction in 
the annual loss of life in coal mines. 
On Sept. 2-4, 1926, a national first- 
aid and mine-rescue meet was held 
at San Francisco, California. Com- 
peting in San Francisco were first- 
aid and rescue teams representing 


forty-six coal mining, metal mining 


and oil companies in thirteen states. 
Proficiency in first-aid and mine- 
rescue methods was demonstrated by 
contests among the different teams, 
and prizes were awarded to the win- 
ning teams. These demonstrations 
are valuable, not only in increasing 
interest and efficiency in methods of 
relieving the sufferings of persons 
injured in mine accidents and hasten- 
ing their recovery, but also they 
have a decided value in accident pre- 
vention, by spreading safety educa- 
tion among the mining population. 
During the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1926, more than 24,000 men were 
trained in first-aid or mine-rescue 
methods by the staff of the Bureau 
of Mines. More than 167,000 miners 
have been thus trained since the be- 
ginning of the Bureau work, about 
fifteen years ago. 


STARTS 100 PER CENT TRAINING 


In 1926, a new development in the 
Bureau’s training work was sys- 
tematic effort to train 100 per cent 
of the employees at selected mines 
whose management agreed to co- 
operate with the Bureau. The usual 
procedure involves the organization, 
by the Bureau of Mines, of classes of 
instructors chosen from the company 
employees; then to each instructor 
is assigned a small group of em- 
ployees, to receive regular instruc- 
tion until the course is completed. 
The course consists of five lessons, 
and Bureau certificates are issued to 
those who show satisfactory pro- 
ficiency. Much preliminary work is 
required before a proper foundation 
can be laid to undertake to train all 
of the employees of any given mine 

















Explosives and Electricity 
Exclusive of deaths from gas and coal- 
dust explosions initiated by explosives or 
electricity and based on million man-hours 
of underground employment, 
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and to insure the success of the un- 
dertaking. This 100 per cent train- 
ing feature of the Bureau’s work 
began late in 1926, as -a_ result. of 
plans made many months before; 
therefore, only a few companies have 
thus far received 100-per cent train- 
ing, but it is hoped to extend the 
work as rapidly as the desire of the 
companies and the facilities of the 
Bureau will permit. 


EMPHASIZE EDUCATION 


As the larger proportion of acci- 
dents, not only in mining but in 
other industries as well, is due more 
to human than to physical causes, it 
follows that success in accident-pre- 
vention work is dependent mainly 
upon educational methods and on ap- 
peal to personal interest. During 
1926, as also in 1925, the Bureau of 
Mines conducted a safety contest 
among employees of a number of 
mining and quarrying companies; 
the object was to establish the low- 
est accident rate or, rather, the 
smallest loss of time from accidents 
in proportion to total number of 
man-hours of work done. 

This contest is known as the Na- 
tional Safety Competition. The 
mine or quarry establishing the best 
safety record, as indicated by its 
accident rate, is awarded a bronze 
trophy, “Sentinels of Safety.” The 
contestants are grouped into five 
classes, and a trophy is awarded for 
the best safety-record in each group. 
The five groups are: 1, anthracite 
mines; 2, bituminous coal mines; 3, 
metal mines; 4, non-metallic mineral 
mines; 5, quarries and open-pit 
mines. The winning companies hold 
the trophies for one year and then 
surrender them to the winners of the 
succeeding year’s contest. 


COURSE IN ADVANCED SAFETY 


Another feature of the Bureau’s 
safety work during the past year 
was its “advanced safety-instruc- 
tion” work. This work is conducted 
in connection with and as part of the 
safety-extension service work of the 
Bureau. This consists in giving 
instruction in mine-rescue and fire- 
fighting methods to fire-bosses, assist- 
ant superintendents, superintendents, 
managers, and general managers. 
Those receiving the instruction are 
taught what they should do in 
the way of controlling ventilation 
immediately after a disaster; what 
they should do in the way of erect- 
ing barricades; also how to de- 
termine the quantities of gas in the 
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SAFETY LEADERSHIP 


The Bureau of Mines is 
anxious to be of maximum 
service to the mining in- 
dustry. It desires to render 
the sort of aid which the 
industry wants. It is par- 
ticularly anxious to con- 
tribute toward a reduction 
in the annual losses that 
result from accidents to | 
men and to property. The | 
mining industry is invited | 
to call upon the Bureau for 
assistance in the study of | 
mining problems that are 
of national or widespread 
interest and importance. 
Such assistance be 
rendered to the limit of the | 
Bureau’s resources. 
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mine-air. The course of instruction 
includes methods of detecting mine- 
gases and oxygen-deficiency, the care 
and use of mine-rescue apparatus; 
methods of resuscitation; the care 
and use of approved electric 
lamps; methods of procedure 
for recovery operations; and 
surface organization for han- 
dling mine explosions and fires. 

The Bureau personnel that 
does this work also gives field 
demonstrations as to safe 
practices in regard to 
rock-dusting, in regard to 
the use of lamps for illu- 
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mination—portable electric lamps and 
the use of the flame safety lamp. Bu- 
reau men confer with state officials 
and state associations regarding 
safety measures, and finally they or- 
ganize local safety chapters, called 
Holmes Safety Chapters in honor of 
the first director of the Bureau of 
Mines; they give service-aid to safety 
organizations that already exist; they 
organize the local safety chapters, 
and these local chapters are supposed 
to instruct the men who work at the 
face underground as to safe methods. 
In this work, the Bureau is co- 
operating with the States, mining 
associations and: the mine operators, 
who give the information to their 
men. The Bureau also assists in 
outlining the program. 





International Research 

During 1926, Dr. H. F. Coward of 
the British Safety in Mines Research 
Board made investigations at the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines Station, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., into the inflammabil- 
ity of methane diluted with various 
gases, the ignition of gas by small 
flames, the pressures developed by 
gas explosions and the propagation 
of flame. Meanwhile Dr. R. Thies- 
sen of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
assisted the British Board in its in- 
vestigations into the spontaneous 


combustion of coal and the flamma- 
bility of coal dust. 
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First-Aid Crew at Mine of Saxton Coal Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Ten years ago, did anyone see such a neat bunch of coal miners? 


Old traditions 


will all be lost when the miner leaves the shovel for the lever, as he has already left 
the oar for the switch on his kerfcutter and the mule whip for the controller handle 


on his locomotive. 


The loss of these traditions nobody will regret. 
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One man dumps 5,000 
tons daily 
in 1926 


LL OVER the country in the last 
few years noticeable improve- 
ments have been made in the operat- 
ing methods at bituminous coal 
mines. Although necessity has been 
the mother of the coal man’s in- 
genuity or awakening, his progress 
would have been impossible had he 
not so wisely turned from the paths 
of tradition and custom into the 
broad highway whereon other indus- 
tries have traveled and are travel- 
ing so happily with science and engi- 
neering as guides. 

A fertile field of scientific effort 
lies in coal-mine management, as the 
results obtained in the last few 
years at mines where the engineer 
has been permitted to co-operate 
with the so-called “practical min- 
ing man” has abundantly shown. 
The major items wherein improve- 
ment may be seen are as follows: 

Underground distinct progress has 
‘been made in: Mechanical loading; 
rock-dusting, ventilation and other 
safety measures; haulage and traffic 
regulations; permanent structures 
such as overcasts, stoppings, cage 
rooms, etc.; extraction and concen- 
tration, as in so-called “longwall” 
faces; handling water at working 
face, along roads and at bottom; 
lighting at partings, cage room and 
along roads, individual lights; cut- 
ting, shearing and shooting; sur- 
veys, sights and projection of work- 
ings; caging and hoisting. 


SURFACE IMPROVEMENTS MANY 


On the surface the industry has 
moved forward in: Sizing and 
preparation of larger sizes of coal; 
cleaning smaller sizes by both wet 
and dry processes; hoisting and 
power supply; facilities for handling 
railroad cars to and from tipple; 
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washroom facilities and arrange- 
ment for sanitation; equipment in 
blacksmith and machine shops; hous- 
ing or transporting employees; tim- 
bering and treatment of timber 
with preservatives. 

In the office the past year has de- 
veloped improved methods of cost 
accounting and keeping records; 
facilities for making maps, draw- 
ings and filing engineering data; 
methods of speeding up on pay days; 
lines of communication such as tele- 
phone, telegraph and mail. 

In the field of personnel and co- 
operation in organization we find a 
better class of men in underground 
management; 
for certificates of mine managers, 
examiners, etc.; increased interest 
shown by state inspectors and in 
safety, and a greater appreciation of 
the importance of the engineer in 
mine management. 


RAPID PROGRESS IN LOADING 


In mechanical loading of coal 
there has been such rapid and radical 
improvement that volumes could be 
written on this subject. There are 
two broad divisions to mechanical 
loading, first, the individual machine 
for loading directly into pit cars 
and, second, the conveyor either on 
longwall faces or in rooms and the 
placing of the coal on the conveyor 
either by manual effort or by 
machine. 

The development of both the in- 
dividual machine and the conveyor 
has been phenomenal—especially in 
the last year—but it must be ad- 
mitted that progress has _ been 
greatly retarded in the union fields 
where the need of mechanization is 


higher qualifications . 
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Tradition Discarded to Make Possible 
New Era in 


Coal-Mine 


Engineering 





Two men cage 1,000 tons 
daily in 1916 


aggravated by the Jacksonville scale 
because of the refusal of the union, 
to put it mildly, to co-operate with 
the engineers and management in 
their efforts to load coal by ma- 
chinery. However, in spite of this 
opposition, much improvement may 
be noticed in the design and detail 
of all the machines introduced in the 
coal fields in the last few years. The 
mechanical imperfections developed 
in actual practice are being corrected 
at a rapid rate. 


Must SELL WORKERS 


The machine itself, is, of course, 
important in the scheme of things, 
but unless the operating personnel 
is “sold” on the idea, success is quite 
improbable. The education of the 
entire organization at the mine in 
the fundamentals and principles of 
mechanization is as necessary as is 
the machine’s adaptability to con- 
ditions. These two requirements 
must be met before real progress 
may be expected. It is encourag- 
ing to note the attitude of the men 
in charge of mines towards this 
question. One seldom meets a mine 
manager nowadays who does not feel 
that, given the right machine, he 
can operate his mine on a machine- 
loading basis. This is a step—a long 
step—toward the mechanization of 
coal mines, for once the men in 
charge of the production are con- 
vinced of the practicability of a 
proposition, the rest may be safely 


left to psychology and to the engi- 


neers who have promptly and con- 
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fidently taken advantage of this new 
type of equipment in the last few 
years. 

As regards rock-dusting, one state, 
Utah, has in recent years made it 
compulsory for the operator to prac- 
tice this proven and simple method 
of eliminating mine explosions. Many 
operations all over. the country are 
now rock-dusted, whereas two or 
three years ago it was seldom a mine 
could be found where any real effort 
was being made to rock-dust. It is 
now possible to purchase standard 
machinery from the manufacturer 
for spreading or grinding the shale, 
and prepared dust or proper compo- 
sition may be purchased from manu- 
facturers, as required. In other 
words, rock-dusting and the furnish- 
ing of the material and equipment 
entering into the work is now a 
recognized branch of the coal-mining 
industry, which fact alone is indica- 
tive of the great strides recently 
made in the promotion of mine 
safety. 


SAFETY WoRK WATCHED 


Ventilation has improved in the 
mining fields to such an extent that 
it is the exception rather than the 
rule to find, as heretofore, either the 
volume or velocity of the air current 
below legal requirements. Quite 
often the management of the more 
modern mines considers the lawful 
quantity as only the minimum or as 
a basic demand from which to build 
up the quantities required for maxi- 
mum safety. It probably would be 
impossible to find a mine where any 
fundamentals of modern methods are 
practiced, that now operates with a 
Guibal or paddle fan. In the last 
few years that type has become prac- 
tically taboo at any new installation. 
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Safety and protection of life and 
limb are today demanded both by 
management and by men. Not so 
long ago the operator alone urged 
it. Any violation of safety rules is 
recognized everywhere as justifica- 
tion for immediate discharge. 

In the haulage and transportation 
of product, coal-mining methods are 
far superior to those of any other 
branch of mining. In fact, traffic in 
some of the latest and most modern 
American collieries is handled as 
well as in the New York subways 
even though the latter are, perhaps, 
the more easy to operate when all 
the conditions are considered. In 
1925-6 the mule was eliminated from 
all new mines. Only cable or 
storage-battery locomotives are now 
used for gathering. In the older 
mines the locomotive is gradually re- 
placing animal haulage, though it is 
undoubtedly true in certain kinds of 
workings that the mule can still 
gather coal at less cost than the 
locomotive. 

It is not unusual today to find the 
flow of traffic regulated by a dis- 
patcher in trips duly scheduled. 
Such accessories as 60-lb., ballasted 
and graded track, solid-end cars, 
automatic switches and couplings, 
signal lights, roller-bearing wheels, 
etc., with continuous locomotive 
movement are the rule rather than 
the exception. 


SoLID CONSTRUCTION FAVORED 


Overcasts and main-line stoppings 
are now built either of concrete, tile 
or brick and seldom of the boards 
that were commonly used in the 
older mines. In panels or other 
short-lived entries or where some 
special conditions exist, wood con- 
struction is permissible for stop- 





Drilling Shotholes by Machinery in 1926 
Difficult and tedious work is drilling by the aid of post and auger, especially. in hard 


coal or where there are sulphur modules in the lime of the drillhole, 
A machine may have no brains but it has a 


ease and speed the work considerably. 


Air and electricity 


strong back which is what is needed for drilling, 
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Pings, but on main lines such con- 
struction is generally used only for 
temporary purposes—if at all. 

In cage rooms or mine bottoms, 
because of deterioration and fire 
risk, it is now considered uneco- 
nomical to use any wood or other 
material that must eventually be re- 
placed. The cage room naturally 
lasts the entire life of the mine. and 
even in states where the statutes do 
not compel fireproof construction, 
practically all new mines are con- 
structed in accordance with economic 
rather than state laws. Pumprooms, 
charging stations, repair shops, 
transformer stations and all under- 
ground places for housing machinery 
are now built of concrete, steel, 
brick or some other fire-resistant 
material. 


LAGS IN EXTRACTION 


Extraction seems to be a question 
of locality. In the Eastern, South- 
ern and Western fields of the United 
States it is the common and accepted 
practice to draw the pillars between 
rooms and the entry barriers. In 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Kansas 
little pillar coal is recovered. Prob- 
ably this is due to the wage scale and 
union restrictions, to the surface 
values or both and possibly to habit 
or tradition, but from whatever 
cause, the percentage of extraction 
has not increased in the Middle 
Western field, excepting in those 
mines where longwall faces have 
been developed, and there are but 
few of these. 

However, the long face has so 
many advantages and room-and-pil- 
lar mining without pillar drawing is 
so objectionable that the former is 
bound to gain in favor and eventually 
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will become standard when, and if, 
we solve the problem of roof con- 
trol upon which many very able min- 
ing men have concentrated their at- 
tention during the last two years. 
Study and experimental work give 
promise even today of the elimina- 
tion of the old-fashioned room-and- 
pillar method. The answer to the 
problem of more complete extraction 
appears to be rapid and continuous 
development of the working face 
with concentration of operation as 
the primary requisite. 


PUMPING PRACTICE BETTERED 


In handling water at the working 
face, a recent development in the 
pumpmakers’ art may serve to illus- 
trate the progress along these lines. 
Bailing water from working places 
that do not make enough water to 
warrant the cost of a suction line 
always has been a source of petty 
annoyance and often of much ex- 
pense to the management as well as 
lost time to the miner, but some 
bright genius has now solved this 
problem by designing a small self- 
contained pump and motor attached 
to the water car which handles the 
water in one-tenth of the time, and 
both equipment and operating cost 
are so low that hand bailing cannot 
compete. 

Pipe lines, pumps, sumps and all 
drainage facilities at up-to-date 
mines are now regarded as necessary 
evils and are installed as though 
they really belong in the general 
plan instead of being tolerated and 
built for temporary service. | 

As to lights at the mine. bottom, it 
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Geared Alternating-Current Hoist of 1926 
Electrical. hoisting has eliminated the waste of steam which is so deplorably large 
wherever steam hoists are used at mines having little demand for steam for heating 
purposes even in the winter and none the rest of the year, f 


would be a shock to any mining man 
to land on the bottom today at any 
mine and to find it illuminated only 
by the fitful gleam of a torch hang- 
ing on a shaft post. Yet this was 
the only means of illumination not 
many years ago. Though no laws 
compel the operator to use electric 
lights on the bottom, it is the ex- 
ceptional mine today that is not 
equipped with enough bulbs to 
enable the cagers and spraggers to 
work without cap lamps and any 
well-managed mine will have ample 
illumination at all partings, main 
road crossings, pump rooms, etc. 
This improvement was brought about 
not only for its value as a safety 
provision, but as a means of obtain- 
ing better and faster service from 
employees. It undoubtedly pays big 

















Direct-Connected Steam Hoist Becoming Obsolete 


Mine managers seemed at one time to regard labor cost as the sole object of jealous 


care, 


Steam cost did not trouble them, especially if it was wasted in an engine. 


The 


wreaths of condensed steam around the plant and the pulsations with which it escaped 


delighted them, as exhibitions of power and action do every one. 


to think of the wasted energy. 


They did not stop 


dividends on the small installation 
and maintenance charge. 

Machine cutting is now standard 
practice in coal mines. The electric 
undercutter is the type in general 
use in the United States, though 
occasionally the overcutter is used, 
but the development of the mining 
machine is one of the phenomena of 
coal mining. From a crude, bungle- 
some and unreliable machine as orig- 
inally built, this mechanism has been 
improved in its structural and me- 
chanical elements until today it is a 
marvel of concentrated power, com- 
pactness and efficiency. It is easily 
operated and transported from place 
to place, is able to cut coal of prac- 
tically any degree of hardness, can 
be used in very low seams or tight 
places and as furnished by the man- 
ufacturers in 1926 is truly a testi- 
monial of progress in mechanical 
engineering and the genius of the 
men engaged in its design and man- 
ufacture. 


WHERE SHEARING HELPS 


Shearing coal on ribs and center is 
a great.help to the domestic-coal op- 
erator and appears to increase the 
percentage of lump coal when used 
as an adjunct to mechanical loading. 
Experiments in the Illinois and 
Pennsylvania fields during 1926 indi- 
cate that with shearing the gain in 
lump is so great that it is not offset 
by the increase in bug dust and that 
the coal after shooting lies in much 
better position for attack by the me- 
chanical loader. 

Shooting has received attention 
of the operator primarily because of 
his desire to reduce the percentage 
of screenings, but also because he 
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Direct-Connected Direct-Current Hoist of 1926 


Large tonnages demand quick hoisting. The modern winder must not only accelerate 
and hoist the load rapidly but must do it with economy of operation. With certainty 


also, but then almost all hoists have reliability built into them. 


At most mines the 


hoist is “100 per cent’ dependable, but when one gets below into the mine one soon 


finds that something is wrong there. 
“75 per cent” dependable or less. 
into the hoist. 


desires to reduce the explosive haz- 
ard. The powder companies now find 
it profitable to furnish an expert in 
the use of powder and placing of 
shots to any operator desiring to 
better conditions, with the result 
that many miners now know how to 
place their holes and how much pow- 
der to use to get the maximum ton- 
nage of coal per keg of powder and 
the lowest percentage of screenings. 

The campaign of educating the 
miner in shooting gains momentum 
each year because the desire of the 
operator to produce more lump with 
greater safety is-aided by the clamor 
of the miner for an explosive that 
will bring down the most coal and 
the desire of the powder company to 
satisfy or gain a customer. This 
happy situation may well be left to 
find its own solution. 


EXPLOSIVES PASSING? 


Shooting coal by explosives may 
soon be displaced by a new process 
now in operation in the Saline 
County field of Illinois. Carbon di- 
oxide at a pressure of 2,000 lb. per 
square inch is placed in a 34 x 30-in. 
steel cylinder which is inserted and 
tamped into a shothole in-the coal 
seam. This is released by an elec- 
tric current of about 125 volts which 
generates enough heat in the heat- 
ing element or resistance contained 
within the cartridge to volatilize 
the compressed gas and release it 
through a rupturing diaphragm at a 
pressure of some 30,000 Ib. per sq.in., 
thereby expending its energy on the 
seam of coal. 

Actual experience after several 
years of experiment and demonstra- 
tion of several hundred shots has 
shown conclusively that the coal may 
be brought down by this method. As 


Apparently haulage is quite frequently only 
Reliability has not been built into it as it has been 


there is no impact or shock the quan- 
tity of small coal made is less than 
half that made by an explosion of 
black powder. An inert gas being 
used, no flame can issue from the 
hole, so the process is ideal for 
safety. In a recent demonstration at 
a mine working a 6-ft. seam, under- 
cut 6 ft. a carbon-dioxide shot 
brought down about 20 tons of coal. 
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and sure to come, for it offers in- 
finite possibilities of meeting our 
larger problems such as continuous 
shooting, concentrated mining, abso- 
lute safety from shots, elimination of 
bug dust and higher percentages of 
coal of large size. 


SCIENTIFIC SURVEYING 


Coal mines today are surveyed by 
methods greatly different from those 
formerly used, principally in the fact 
that the engineer now has as much 
to do with the future workings as he 
has with those in operation or the 
places worked out and abandoned. 
The engineer was usually hired to 
make survey of the existing work- 
ings about once a year, to plot them 
and furnish a map for the state in- 
spector, as required by law. There 
his services terminated. Today, 
however, he not only surveys the old 
workings but projects the new and 
sights the rooms and entries in com- 
formity with the projections. 

In other words, instead of merely 
showing a map of work done, be it 
good or bad, he designs the system of 
haulage, ventilation and extraction, 
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One of the Many Successful Loading Machines of 1926 


In the operation of this machine the center post is thrust by hydraulic power against 


the roof, and the whole mechanism revolves around that axis. 
to the level of the floor of the. mines and pushed forward under the coal. 


The shovel is lowered 
It is then 


raised and the whole machine revolved about the center post till the shovel is over 


the car. Its contents are then dumped. 
This may be taken as a fair average 
in coal of that thickness. 

This startling development in 
bringing down coal at the working 
face has been discovered and prac- 
tically perfected in the last year, but 
‘just what will be its application to 
the coal mines of the country with 
radically different seam conditions 
can be foretold only with difficulty. 
However, its entrance into the field 
of coal mining seems to be in accord 
with the renaissance of the industry, 


all relative to the known seam and 
surface conditions, plots these fu- 
ture operations on his maps and by 
setting sights directs the workings 
so as to conform as closely as prac- 
tical considerations admit to his care- 
fully considered plan of attack. This 
kind of surveying elevates the sur- 
veyor from merely an instrument 
man recording dead data to the realm 
of the mining engineer, with capac- 
ity and vision to determine what 
shall be done for maximum safety, 
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Loading Machine Does Away with This Drudgery 


For years it was thought that coal-mine work was too scattered 
and the workings too low to do away with hand-loading. 
means are being found to make profitable the introduction of 
Concentrated mining, scheduled hauling and mechan- 


machines. 
isms designed for low places have made the 


illustrated in this picture unnecessary and will soon make them 


obsolete. . 


extraction and minimum costs with 
full consideration for all controlling 
factors such as water, gas, surface, 
grades, roof, etc. 

The new methods of caging and 
hoisting coal at up-to-date mines are 
radically different from those in use 
at the older mines. The stationary 
cage was replaced by the self dumper. 
This type of cage seems destined to 
give way at new mines to the more 
modern and latest design of skip 
adapted to coal-mine service and con- 
ditions. . However, most mines are 
still equipped with cages. Coal will 
continue to be hoisted at most mines 
by this means because of first cost, 
simplicity of bottom design, small 
output, depth of seam and other con- 
trolling factors. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN HOISTING 


At mines where self-dumping 
cages are used, great improvements 
have been made in the methods of 
caging coal, in the use of automatic 
stops and caging machines and in the 
design and detail of the cage itself. 
This type of cage is now used at 
mines where output demands require 
five and six dumps per minute and 
rope speeds up to 5,000 ft. per min. 
The fact that these conditions of 
severe service are met.constantly and 
with small maintenance cost at hun- 
dreds of mines is ample proof that 
the cage maker has kept pace in the 
march of progress. 

The preparation of coal in the tip- 
ple is a subject on which books can 
and have been written. Suffice it to 
say here that no tonnage has been 
too large, and no specification from 
the sales department has been so. ex- 
acting as to “stump” the engineer 
designing this class of equipment. 


labor. 
not the hammer. 


But 


“strong-arm methods” 


Hand that Rocks the Lever Rules the World 


Today the throwing of levers meets almost every problem of 
The emblem of the worker will, hereafter, be the lever and 
Labor-easing appliances take the strain out of 
the daily task, and meanwhile the productivity of the workman 
is increased. The loader on the right can handle, at one time, 
many lumps like the big ong in the left illustration. 


The output 


per man is thus greatly increased. 


Screens, picking tables, rescreeners 
etc., have been constructed for han- 
dling outputs up to 15,000 tons in 
eight hours. All over, the United 
States are dozens of smooth-working 
installations operating under all 
sorts of conditions and each a testi- 
monial to the advance in the art of 
tipple design. 


CLEANING PROBLEMS 


Cleaning the smaller sizes, that is 
coal too small to be effectively picked 
by hand, is a problem to be solved 
after a study of the requirements 
and the characteristics of the raw 
coal in each individual case. Some- 
times conditions inhibit the use of 
water for washing and compel dry 
treatment or vice versa, but satisfac- 
tory results have been obtained with 
each method. The exhaustion of the 
higher class and cleaner seams with 
resultant necessity for mining coals 
of higher sulphur and ash content 
will undoubtedly lead to further de- 
velopment along these lines and the 
more general use of washing or 
cleaning facilities at the average 
mine of the future. 

The hoisting engine is now an in- 
stitution in itself and has been de- 
veloped from the ancient geared 
steam engine with cylindrical, wood- 
lagged drum, to the modern direct- 
connected compound steam-operated 
unit with cast-steel, grooved, cylin- 
dro-conical drums of marvelous speed 
and ease of handling. The steam 
engine, however, is rapidly giving 
way to the electrically operated hoist 
either via fly wheel and direct-cur- 
rent motors for larger operation or 
geared to motor for smaller capac- 
ities. In this field the advance in 
design and construction has been 


most impressive and is a brilliant 
page in the story of engineering 
achievements. 


CENTRAL STATION SERVICE 


Power supply is rapidly becoming 
a matter of purchased electric en- 
ergy from sources outside the coal 
operation and the trend towards this 
system has been general all over the 
country. The use of electricity from 
service stations has made the record- 
ing meter an instrument of consid- 
erable interest to the coal-mine op- 
erator and has automatically brought 
about refinements and adjustments 
in distribution and use of the cur- 
rent that would probably not have 
been made when the power was fur- 
nished by the mine plant where ac- 
curate or reliable costs were seldom 
obtained. 

The mine power plant is by no 
means obsolete and where ample 
water supply is available, plus facil- 
ities for burning picking table refuse 
etc. it is often more economical for 
the operator to make his own power, 
but load factors, continuity of opera- 
tions etc. need due consideration. 
Each operation must be considered 
individually. Although the average 
coal-mine power, plant is a -splendid 
example of what not to do in the 
generation and use of steam, still it 
is nevertheless true that in all newer © 
mine installations and at modern col- 
lieries there has been marked im- 
provement in this important depart- 
ment. 

Railroad cars under the tipple may 
now be controlled by one man oper- 
ating a retarder instead of a man on 
each brake and several wielding 
chocks or sprags under the wheels. 


It is now possible to handle from 
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200 to 300 cars in eight hours to 
and from the tipple by means of 


these retarders, with only one man, © 
though, of course, it is necessary to .* 


have men on empties and loads bring 
the cars to the tipple and drop them 
to the storage tracks. Some of 
the more ambitious operations are 
equipped with shunter locomotives to 
perform this car-supply service, and 
in several cases these engines, either 
electrical or steam, operate on flat 
grades which eliminate the initiai 
cost of high line embankments and 
incidentally the run-away car. 


MorE COMFORTS FOR MEN 


Washrooms are now built with a 
view to permanency and sanitation 
with hot and cold water, toilet facil- 
ities, overhead hangers for clothes in 
place of the floor locker and building 
designed only for rapid accommoda- 
tion of men. The washhouse has 
now become a recognized institution 
at a well-managed mine. No doubt 
its use by the employees pays divi- 
dends to the employer by the better- 
ment in the morale of the men. 

The shops at a modern mine are 
equipped with the machinery needed 
for ordinary repairs and mainte- 
nance, such as lathes, presses, forges, 
emery wheels, power hammer etc. 
Bit-sharpening machines that do the 
work of ten or more blacksmiths and 
are operated by one man are con- 
sidered necessary units in a well- 
planned shop. Except in isolated dis- 
tricts, it is not considered economy 
to equip the shops at mines for the 
repair of major equipment such as 
hoists, pumps, motors, etc. as this 
work is required only occasionally 
and may be better handled at com- 
mercial shops in nearby cities or at 
the factory of the manufacturer, 
thereby avoiding the initial expense 
of purchasing a machine that will be 
used only occasionally. 


HOUSING PROBLEMS 


Housing employees especially in 
isolated mining camps is a large 
problem in itself and may be con- 
sidered here only with the statement 
that vast improvement has been 
made in the type of house, its con- 
struction details and the general ar- 
rangement of the dwellings them- 
selves. Modern mining towns now 


exhibit some effort towards variety 
of design and toward the placement 
of buildings to conform to the nat- 
ural contours and to the countryside. 
The string of box-like structures all 
set.in a row, so common to the old- 
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A Revolution in Coal Mining Almost Completed : 


eel 


Even more revolutionary than the machine loader was the kerfcutter, whether under- 


cutter, top cutter, or a cutter at some intermediate level. 
did not favor it and who questioned its ultimate success. 


Once there were those who 
But it arrived. Today the 


mechanical loader is merely adding another type of machine to a mine already exten- 
sively mechanicalized and having men in its workings who have run both cutters and 


automobiles. 


time camp is no longer customary. 
Sanitary facilities, good water, elec- 
tric lights and the like are now ordi- 
nary features of an up-to-date min- 
ing company’s housing plan. 
Transportation of employees to 
and from the mine has usually been 
accomplished by miners’ trains and 
though these are still in evidence 
in many sections of the country, the 
automobile and the good roads pro- 
grams promise to eliminate the train 
before many years. 
tages of the automobile for transport 
at mines are too numerous to men- 
tion, but the one fact that it enables 


the miner to live in larger centers of 


population where good schools are 
available for his children, is sufficient 
inducement alone for the better class 
of miner to use this means of get- 
ting to and from his work and home. 
There has been no signal improve- 
ment in the methods of placing tim- 
bers in the coal mines; the cus- 
tomary crossbar with legs in narrow 
work and the ordinary prop in rooms 
still being in common use. Occa- 
sionally one may notice systematic 
placing of props in rooms but not 
often, though this, of course, is done 
and is necessary in long-face work. 


Woop PRESERVATION GROWS 


Treating ties, cross-bars and legs 
both by creosote and chloride of zinc 
solution is becoming quite common 
in certain fields, notably in sections 
where the cost of timber is high. In 
southern Illinois creosote is the pre- 
vailing medium and in Indiana zinc 
seems to have the preference for 
mine ties. Room ties and short- 
lived entry ties are often of steel, 
and with the constantly increasing 


The advan-: 


So the machine loader should arrive even faster than the kerfcutter. 


cost of timber, steel ties seem des- 
tined to grow in popularity. 

In the mine office the improve- 
ment in methods is quite noticeable. 
Few offices now are without the add- 
ing machine, typewriter, slide rule, 
loose-leaf record books, printed 
forms for cost sheet, payroll, etc., 
and all the intriguing products of 
the stationers’ skill. / 

Telephone communication is pro- 
vided for every section of the under- 
ground works, for each department 
on the surface, for the doctor, sup- 
ply houses and main office. 


BETTER OFFICE DESIGN 


Offices at mines are now designed 
and built with full consideration for 
the problems of filing space, drafting 
tables for large mine maps,. and win- 
dows, corridors, ingress and egress 
for rapid handling of large numbers 
of men on paydays. It is not uncom- 
mon nowadays to see 500 or 600 men 
paid off at a mine in half the time 
the same or smaller crews could be 
handled at a mine where this im- 
portant detail had not been consid- 
ered in the building layout. 

The direction of the working force 
and the conduct of ordinary under- 
ground operations is usually done by 
the mine manager or pit boss work- 
ing under the superintendent and 
responsible in almost every conceiv- 
able manner to the state, the county - 
and the company and, in the union 
fields, charged with the task of strict 
conformity to the contract. It takes 
a good man to live up to all these re- 
quirements as all parties concerned, 
excepting the mine manager him- 
self, seem to take particular delight 
in adding each year to the laws, rules 
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Storage-Battery Locomotives Made Great Strides in 1926 
Accumulators have a big future in mining, though thus far they have had application 


mainly to haulage. 
if desired from the trolley wire. 


This storage-battery locomotive can be charged and can be run, 
Note the number of lights on the roadway which 


afford increased safety and greater rapidity in switch throwing. 


and regulations under which he must 
operate. The boss of a mine has 
developed into a walking encyclo- 
pedia with all sorts of necessary 
certificates of competency from 
various authorities but with only 
leather medals and a mighty small 
salary. In this department the coal- 
mining industry has made _ no 
progress, and this long suffering in- 
dividual is due for recognition via 
the payroll, and none other. If it is 
true that men are compensated for 
their knowledge and responsibilities 
then this official surely comes within 
the sacred circle of that preferential 
class. 


INSPECTORS WELL QUALIFIED 


The state inspectors are appointed 
after strict examination of their 
qualifications as practical mining 
men. As a general rule, they are 
exceptionally competent judges of 
underground operations, as respects 


other matters as well as safety. 
They are diligent in their efforts to 
keep the mines of their district in 
line with all recognized rules of 
safety. Their criticisms and recom- 
mendations after an inspection of the 
workings should, and now do, receive 
the most respectful and serious con- 
sideration. 


Two DEPARTMENTS FUSING 


One of the most promising indi- 
cations of a better future for the in- 
dustry lies in the fact that the man- 

“ agement of coal mines is learning to 
appreciate the value of engineering 
and also that the engineer has come 
to a better understanding of the 
practical man’s problems. In fact, a 
sort of fusion is going on between 
the two departments—engineering 
and operation. The mine managers 
are developing the technical, and the 
engineer the practical, side of their 
respective fields with the happy re- 
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sults that might be expected from 
such an ideal combination, or ad- 
justment, of the fields of theory and 
practice. 

The future of coal mining lies 
along the lines of good engineering, 
in the design of machinery to reduce 
labor costs, in the arrangement of 
workings for better extraction and 
machine loading, in the work of co- 
ordinating the numerous items that 
go to make up the complete whole. 
The operators’ continued growth of 
confidence in the engineer is the out- 
standing sign that safer and bet- 
ter coal mines will be found in the 
future. 





Certainty in Operation 

Every indication in 1926 pointed 
to a desire for 100-per cent effective- 
ness in performance. No longer is 
the main idea to get the most pos- 
sible service at all times from each 
piece of equipment, but rather to 
have it more than equal to the de- 
mands made on it and to be able 
to count on it to do with certainty 
and promptitude what in a scheduled 
manner it is called upon to perform. 
In fact, an effort is made to prevent 
motormen from hitching to locomo- 
tives any more than a scheduled num- 
ber of cars and from going over the 
road at excessive speeds and from 
starting to pull out of the sidetrack 
without regard to the time and rout- 
ing of other trips. Men are em- 
ployed to patrol the mine roads. 
They may do but little actual work 
but the delays they save, the operat- 
ors are confident, save much time. 
The old “Pikes Peak or bust” spirit 
has given way to regulated effort. 





Output and Value of Soft Coal by Stripping Operations 
: In the United States in 1925* 

















— Men Employed Per Cent 

Number Number Net Tons Total Net Total Average — Underground —. of State 
State of of Mined by Tons Value Value Miners, All Surface Total Days Total 

Strip Pits Shovels Stripping Produced (All Coal) per Ton Loaders§ Otherst , Worked Mined by 

(Same Mines) Stripping 
DN ee 11 19 403,682 732,682 $1,460,000 $1.99 306 117 415 838 215 2.0 
Arkansas........ ae 8 15 199,092 199,092 696,000 3.50 or ip 347 347 106 16.3 
ear Pe i 3 59,574 66,174 220,000 3.32 48 19 70 137 220 90.0: 
pS ee re Spree 19 46 3,398,159 3,469,267 6,019,000 1.73 60 13 1,037 1,110 207 5.1 
Indiana 22 57 3,269, 386 3,269, 386 5,624,000 1.72 a se 1,540 1,540 181 15.4 
Kansas 38 33 1,123,950 1,123,950 2,826,000 2.350 aa 710 710 142. 24.8 
Kentucky ; 11 29 1,375,744 1,394,744 1,926,000 1.38 25 10 819 854 175 pa 
pO ae 2) 27 1,202,201 1,202,201 3,219,000 2.68 wae pane 782 782 168 44.6 
North Dakota.......... 15 il 506,393 508,035 911,000 1.79 3 2 269 274 148 38.2 
De oo ong in MES als Nes bao 37 78 3,059, 324 3,091,166 4,789,000 1.55 47 13 1,478 1,538 169 10.9 
Oklahoma.............. 9 17 95,496 3,340 1,400,000 3.16 19 10 439 468 238 17.0 
Pennsylvania........... 25 39 800,615 1,214,705 2,049,000 1.69 329 41 535 905 197 .6 
West Virginia.......... 5 8 272,082 3,375 y E 1.21 7 3 162 112 192 oe 
Other statest........... 5 7 805,209 805,209 1,139,000 1.41 ae 126 126 216 5.3 
I br et 2 227 389 16,870,907 17,793,326 $32,610,000 $1.83 844 228 8,669 9,741 182 3.2 


*For mines that recover coal both by stripping and by underground operations. 
The returns'do not permit separating men engaged in stripping from those 
engaged in other work; For this reason the figures of men employed represent all 
persons working at these mines, including those underground. The total tons 
produced by ‘both methods at these same mines also are shown. 


tIncludes haulage and track men, 

tCalifornia, Iowa, Montana, Texas and Wyoming. 
§And shotfirers. : 

Compiled by U. S. Bureau of Mines, , 
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Congressional Campaign 
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HE SECOND SESSION of the 

69th Congress had been in 
progress only a few days when a 
member of the lower house inquired 
of an Eastern colleague if the latter 
planned to continue agitation for 
coal legislation to which he had been 
a party during the first session. 

The answer was amazingly frank, 
and painfully, or pleasantly, depend- 
ing on the color of one’s glasses, to 
the point. The Representative from 
the Atlantic seaboard replied bluntly 
that he was not especially interested 
in coal legislation until the next elec- 
tion. At that time, he opined, a little 
noise about it in condemnation of the 
“coal barons” wouldn’t do a bit of 
harm. 

Again let me cite the statement 
made by a member of the Cabinet. 
This was also made a few days after 
Congress had convened and at a pub- 
lic meeting. The Cabinet member 
suggested that the proper thing for 
the coal operators to do was to get 
together to reduce the number of coal 
mining operations and controlling 
production and prices. As a promi- 
nent operator remarked from the 
floor of the meeting, after the con- 
clusion of the address, if the op- 
erators followed the advice of the 
Cabinet member they would be 
obliged to do one of two things, go 
either to Atlanta or Leavenworth. So 
far as control of the number of 


mines, the quantity of production . 


and prices is concerned, operators 
well know the provisions of the anti- 
trust laws, and inasmuch as the 
speaker did not advocate any ex- 
emption thereunder for the bitu- 
minous industry, his remarks, with- 
out questioning his sincerity, must 
be taken merely as a gesture. 


A “UNIFIED LABOR POLIcYy?” 


Furthermore, this Cabinet mem- 
ber declared for “a unified labor 
policy.” Neither the public nor the 
operators would like to see “a unified 
labor policy.” England has just had 
a bitter experience with that sort of 
a policy. The American public is 
now more nearly free from any 
danger of a fuel shortage just be- 


Foreseen in 1927 


By Walter H. Cunningham 


Chairman,, Committee on Government 
Relations, National Coal Association 
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ovement to control coal 








seen as serious effort to 
link American industries to 
Washington bureaucracy. 
National Coal Association 
opposed to compulsory con- 
solidations. 























cause the bituminous coal industry 
does not have “a unified labor policy.” 
Approximately 70 per cent of the 
bituminous coal produced last sum- 
mer came from non-union operations, 
which could be geared up to meet the 
ordinary fuel demands. Realization 
of the hopes of those who now 
advocate “a unified labor policy,” 
would bring about a condition where- 
in the nation would indeed be in con- 
stant jeopardy. 


Too MucH LOOSE THINKING 


I have referred to these state- 
ments, the one by a member of Con- 
gress and the other by a member of 
the President’s Cabinet, to indicate 
the loose thinking which sometimes 
characterizes treatment of the coal 
industry. Frequently, I have likened 
the coal issue to a football kicked up 
and down the halls of Congress and 
on the public forum. 

The entire picture, however, is not 
so black as some would paint it. 
There are stout ranks of loyal citi- 
zens in both branches of Congress, 
who are opposed to hampering legis- 
lation for the business interests of 
the country, and it is due to their 
unwavering support that the coal in- 
dustry is not hog-tied. The Senators 
and Representatives whom I have in 
mind have frequently and freely 
testified to the invaluable support 
they have received from the National 
Coal Association, the nation-wide 
organization of bituminous oper- 
ators, as regards complete informa- 
tion. Without such support, they 
frankly state they would have been 


_ To Establish Regulation of Coal Industry 


unable to stem the movement look- 
ing toward control of the industry; 


_ that is to say, had it not been for the 


continuing efforts of the National 
Coal Association the coal industry 
probably would today be subject to 
regulation. That is a fact, ac- 
knowledged by all who are in any 
measure familiar with the continued 
effort the National has made since 
1917. 

It is extremely difficult to sep- 
arate the advocates of governmental 
interference into different classes. 
We all know, broadly speaking, that 
there is really no distinction respect- 
ing the ultimate goal of their efforts, 
which is nationalization of the coal 
industry. Although they may loudly 
disclaim any such intention, govern- 
ment control of any sort will logically 
lead there. Then, indeed, we would’ 
have a “unified labor policy.” Once 
let the bars down and _ socialistic 
tendencies will move forward. Of 
course, before this condition actually 
materialized, other lines of business, 
having seen the writing on the wall, 
would be on the offensive, but how 
successful their efforts would be, 
once the front-line trenches in the 
form of the coal industry had fallen, 
is questionable. 


AWAKE TO DANGERS 


Bituminous coal operators sense 
the danger. That is one reason why 
they are banded together in the 
National Coal Association. It is al- 
ways well to have a measure of 
optimism, but coal operators cannot 
afford to be Micawbers, confident 
that the turn of the wheel will be 
in their favor. They know that the 
industry would today be practically 
under the control of Washington 
bureaucracy had it not been for their 
constant vigilance. 

At the third annual meeting of the 
association, held in Atlantic City in 
1920, the following resolution, clearly 
defining the position of the organiza- 
tion, was adopted: 

“The bituminous coal industry of 
the United States, represented by the 
National Coal Association, is un- 
alterably opposed to the enactment of 
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any legislation imposing additional 
regulation upon a commerce and in- 
dustry and is especially opposed to 
legislation which singles out one in- 
dustry for regulation by special 
commission.” 

This resolution has been reaffirmed 
in principle by succeeding meetings 
of the association. There have been 
no developments to warrant a change 
of policy. Rather has the wisdom of 
that policy been demonstrated with 
respect both to the unreasonable de- 
mands of federal commissions upon 
business and to the experience of the 
Government of Great Britain. 


WANTED—ANOTHER STAR! 


I am reminded of the captain, who, 
pointing to the North Star, said to 
a green hand at the wheel, “Keep her 
headed for that star. I’m going be- 
low to get some sleep.”” By and by 
he was awakened by a pounding on 
the door. 

“Captain, come up quick and give 
me a new star. I’ve passed that one.” 

Sometimes, in these days of 
specious arguments, business men, 
with a definite policy, are diverted 
imperceptibly and unconsciously by 
various influences until they are go- 
ing in the opposite direction and 
want a new star. Possibly this may 
be the case with some coal operators, 
whose need is to get back on the 
course and be guided by the old star, 
represented in this instance by the 
sound common sense of the resolution 
quoted. 

There are conflicting opinions as 
to danger of legislation at this ses- 
sion of Congress. A few days later 
one will be in a much better position 
. to express opinion on that subject. 
There is no conflict in opinion, how- 
ever, that a struggle looms ahead of 
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us in the 70th Congress and that 
during the winter of 1927-28 
extraordinary efforts will be made to 
foist the most drastic regulation pos- 
sible on the industry. 

To counteract this program we are 
extending every proper effort. We 
know that our continued security 
lies in enlightened public opinion and 
because we have nothing to conceal 
and have everything to gain by lay- 
ing all cards on the table, we are 
doing that very thing whenever, 
wherever and with whomever pos- 
sible. Officers of the national or- 
ganization and individual operators 
are making it a point to address 
commercial and civic clubs and busi- 
ness men’s luncheons. Full and 
frank discussion of the entire in- 
dustry by the newspapers is being 
encouraged. This educational effort 
through our officers, committees and 
members is limited to the ordinary 
activities of the association. If 
funds were available therefor a more 
extensive educational effort might be 
made and I am reminded in this con- 
nection that the annual appropria- 
tion of a kindred industry, to be used 
solely for matrix and boiler-plate 
articles for newspapers, is in the 
sum of $100,000. 

Consolidation suggestions have 
been made not only by official Wash- 
ington but by others in the hope that 
the industry would pass into larger 
units of operation. That is a process 
of business evolution and comes as 
circumstances and conditions war- 























SETBACK OR DEATH BLOW FOR REGULATION 
OF COAL INDUSTRY? 


Coal legislation at this session of Congress ran against a | 
barrier of unexpected strength on Jan. 13 when the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted, 16 to 6, against reporting the Parker bill 
favorably. Characterizing this action as a “definite, decisive 
setback,” Representative Wyant, of Greensburg, Pa., said “the | 
agitation which has been raging since the inception of the 
anthracite strike in 1925 to regulate the coal industry has been 
not only the most nonsensical but the most vicious.” 
gressman Parker, author of the bill, warned the operators, 
however, “that the vote of the committee is not the final verdict 
|| of the country and that the way they conduct their industry 
in the next few months will be the thing which really will de- 
cide whether or not the undercurrent of public feeling rises to 
a point where it will overwhelm their opposition and force 
some kind of regulation.” Senator Copeland has introduced in 
the upper house a bill in the nature of a substitute for his 
previous bill, the main features of which are those of the 
Parker bill, with several minor changes. 
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rant and cannot be brought about 
with the waving of any magic wand 
or at the instance of governmental 
suggestion. Such consolidations as 
would effect economy and flexibility 
of operation are to be desired. In 
every producing field changes of 
ownership have been made and are 
under way which indicate distinct 
progress along this line. 

In this article I am not indulging 
in any. detailed criticism of the 
Parker and the Copeland bills. 
Thanks to the National Coal Associa- 
tion, every operator in the country is 
thoroughly familiar with the pro- 
visions of each of these measures. A 
former bill on coal by Representative 
Parker included “other mineral and 
manufactured fuels,” which would 
have covered oil, gas, etc., but that 
provision does not appear in his new 
bill. One can properly infer that this 
is in line with an effort to link 
American industries one at a time 
to Washington bureaucracy. The 
effort may be singular but the neces- 
sity for common defense is plural. No 
one can profess ignorance of the 
danger and none can accuse the or- 
ganization of the industry on the 
score of negligence. 

As long as there is a Paul Revere 
in Washington in the sense that the 
industry is represented by an efficient 
organization, fully alive to its re- 
sponsibilities and alert in their ful- 
fillment, there is promise that the ex- 
pediency of politicians may not pre- 
vail. 
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Increased Consumption Through Coal Processing 


Waits Upon 


Petroleum Exhaustion 


By A. C. Fieldner 


Chief Chemist, U. 


NE of the outstanding present- 
day trends is the growing in- 
terest in fuel research and the devel- 
opment of new processes for the 
preparation, transformation, and 
utilization of coal. The public gen- 
erally is beginning to appreciate the 
basic value of a nation’s fuel re- 
sources. The common use of the au- 
tomobile has demonstrated to every- 
one the utility of fuels of higher 
form values than raw coal. The 
production of smokeless solid fuel 
and gas by carbonizing coal is an 
old process, but the conversion of 
coal into liquid fuels is new and 
promises to make up any future 
shortage occasioned by the exhaus- 
tion of our petroleum resources. 
Interest in low-temperature car- 
bonization of coal has continued un- 
abated during the last year, but no 
entirely new processes have been 
announced. The frank publication 
of the difficulties: encountered in 
large-scale work, such as the recent 
papers by Caracristi’ and by Laucks,’ 
is a big step in the direction of 
solving the mechanical difficulties 
of low-temperature carbonization. 
Brownlie*’ of London, England, and 
Thau***** of Halle-Saale, Germany, 
have contributed a number of papers 





*Published with approval of the Di- 
rector, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

1Caracristi, V. Z., “Low-Temperature 
Carbonization ;” Jour. Franklin Institute, 
vol. 202 (1926), pp. 323-336. 

*Laucks, I. F., “The Screw as a Carboniz- 
ing Machine ;” Paper read at Philadelphia 
ert gl American Chemical Society, Sept. 


*Brownlie, David, ‘Low - Temperature 
Carbonization ;" South Wales Institute of 
Enegrs., 1926. 

*Thau, A.. “Low-Temperature Process 


Produces Hard Coke.” Chem. and Met. 
Eng., vol. 33 (1926), pp. 227-228. The Dob- 
belstein oven and its operations are de- 
scribed. 

*““Temperature Limits and Effects in Dis- 
tillation and Coking ;” Internationale Berg- 
wirtschaft, vol. 1 (1926), pp. 1-110. 

“Further Developments in Retorts for 
Carbonizing Brown Coal ;” Braunkohle, vol. 
24 (1925) pp. 1-18. 

™The Distillation of Coal and Tar with 
the Use of Metal Bath;” Gliickauf, vol. 61 
(1925), pp. 821-831. 

*“Carbonization with Circulating Gases; 
Gliickauf, vol. 62 (1926), pp. 668-677; 697- 
703. Description of Merz-McLellan, Mid- 
land Coal Products, Hanl, Limberg, Lurgi, 
Seidenschnur,.Pintsch, and other processes. 

*Brownlie, David, “Low-Temperature Car- 
bonization ;”. Trans. Inst. of Min. Engrs., 
vol. 71, part 1, 1926, pp. 181-247. 


S. Bureau of Mines* 


giving detailed descriptions of va- 
rious processes. 

No low-temperature carbonization 
plant anywhere in the world (except- 
ing certain brown-coal plants in 
Germany) can yet be said to be in 
successful commercial operation; nor 
can it be said that success is much 
nearer than a yearago. Nevertheless, 
progress has been made in a better 
understanding of the great impor- 
tance of the physical and chemical 
properties of the coal to be carbonized 
in relation to the process and retort 
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design. Moreover, experimentation 
has taken two definite trends, viz., 
the production of a briquetted smoke- 
less domestic fuel and the precarbon- 
izing of power-plant fuel to recover 
salable byproducts. 

In the United- States, the low- 
temperature processes” of interests 
may be summarized as follows: 


A. For the production of smokeless 
domestic fuel: 


1. The Carbocoal process of the 
Consolidation Coal Products Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va., as modified 
by C. V. McIntire. 





~wFjeldner, A. C., “Low-Temperature Car- 
bonization 'of Coal; ;’ Bureau of Mines 
Technical Paper 396 (1926). 








Experimental work _— in 
carbonization, however, 
points way to manufactured 
“smokeless” fuel for house- 
hold use and recovery sof 


the saleable. by; ee al at 
industrial Plan ig 
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2. The Greengakieu ss of 
the Old B oration, 


Illinois. 

3. The Parr process at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

B. For the wpre-carbonization of 
power-plant fuel: 

4. McEwen-Runge process of the 
International Combustion En- 
gineering Corporation at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

5. The Piron-Caracristi process at 
the Ford Motor Co., Walker- 
ville, Ont. 


Carbocoal Process.—The Carbocoal_ 
plant has continued operation during 
the year; in fact, it is the only 
low-temperature plant that, to the 
knowledge of the writer, has achieved 
continuous operating success. The 
process is conducted in three stages 
consisting of primary carbonization, 
briquetting with pitch binder, and 
re-carbonizing the briquets in the 
secondary retorts. McIntire,” the 
engineer in charge, seems to have 
overcome the difficulties which 
caused the failure of the original 
Carbocoal process. The discharged 
material from the primary retort is, 
to a considerable extent, in sizable 
lumps. 

The secondary stage carbonization 
retorts completed during the past 
year recarbonize the briquets in 
30 min. at 1,200 deg. F., and produce 
clean smokeless briquets which stand 
rough handling. They are easily 
ignited and burn with a red glow and 
a short blue flame in an open grate 
fire. They have a high degree of . 
reactivity “so that combustion is 
maintained with very low draft. 
They should find a ready market in 
our Eastern cities where people are 
accustomed to burning anthracite 
but they cannot be considered a com- 





McIntire, C. V., “Development of Low- 
Temperature’ Distillation at Fairmont, 
W. Va.;” Proc. International Coal Confer- 
ence. Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
held Nov. 15-19, 1926. 
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petitive fuel of bituminous or semi- 
bituminous coal. The question to be 
answered is: Will the public buy the 
briquets at the price of anthracite? 


CARBONIZING ILLINOIS COAL 


Greene - Laucks Process. — 'The 
Greene-Laucks process also aims to 
produce a lump domestic fuel, but 
in a single stage of carbonization 
without briquetting. Slack coal is 
fed into the bottom of a cast-iron 
vertical retort and is propelled up- 
ward by a screw conveyor or rotor; 
heat is applied outside the retort and 
within the hollow conveyor shaft. 
Experimentation’ with a 36-in. di- 
ameter retort has resulted finally in 
a satisfactory design for producing 
a strong, dense semi-coke, much of 
which has a density greater than 1. 
A new experimental retort, 9 ft. in 
diameter with a rotor weighing 
120,000 lb., is to be constructed at 
the mines of the Old Ben Coal Cor- 
poration in Franklin County, Illinois. 

Parr Process.— Within the past 
year S. W. Parr, professor of applied 
chemistry, University of Illinois, has 
described his experimental plant at 
Urbana.” His process is designed to 
make a coherent coke from high- 
oxygen Illinois coals which are not 
considered suitable for use in stand- 
ard high-temperature ovens. The 
coke produced by the Parr process 
is smokeless, kindles easily, responds 
readily to draft regulation, retains 
fire for long periods when banked, 
and has a strength and density which 





2Parr, S. W., “The Constitution of Ccal, 
Having Special Reference to Problems of 
Carbonization ;” Ind. and Eng. Chem., vol. 
18 (1926), pp. 640-648. 
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meet the commercial requirements of 


handling, shipping, and storage. The” 


amount of breeze produced is neg- 
ligible. 

The University of [Illinois has 
entered into contract with the 
Burgess Laboratories of Madison, 
Wis., for operating the process on a 
commercial scale. The next step will 
be the erection of a semi-commercial 
unit of approximately 100 tons per 
day capacity. 

McEwen-Runge Process.“—No re- 
sults are yet available from the 210- 
ton a day experimental plant for the 
low-temperature distillation of pul- 


verized coal at the Lakeside plant of 


the Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Co. This process goes to the 
ultimate extreme in rapid heat 
transfer to the coal and has pos- 
sibilities of very high throughput 
in relatively low cost equipment, but 
the mechanical difficulties to be 
solved seem great, especially in 
separating the fine dust from the 
tar vapors. 

Experimental work™ is also in 
progress by A. H. White at the 
University of Michigan on the in- 
stantaneous carbonization of 20-mesh 
coal. F. S. Sinnatt in England has 
independently obtained results sim- 
ilar to those of White. 

Piron - Caracristi Process. — Cara- 
cristi'. and Piron” have published 
reports of the performance and the 
difficulties encountered in developing 
the Piron-Caracristi oven. However, 
despite the favorable reports regard- 
ing the solution of the technical dif- 
ficulties, it is also reported that the 
Ford Motor Co. has discontinued 
further development work with these 
ovens. 


ENGLAND. EXPERIMENTING 


The principal. large-scale experi- 
mental plants in England are the 
following: 

A. For the production of smokeless 
domestic fuel: 

1. The Parker plant of Low-Tem- 


perature Carbonization, Ltd., 
at Barugh, near’ Barnsley, 
Yorkshire. 


2. The MacLaurin plant at the 
works of the Glasgow Gas Corp., 
Dalmarnock. 

3. The Sutcliffe- Evans, or Pure 
Coal Briquet Process. 





BRunge, Walter, “The McEwen-Rfinge 
System for the Low- -Temperature Carbon- 
ization of Coal;’’ Proc. International Coal 
Conference. 

“White, Alfred-H., ‘The Instantaneous 
Carbonization of Crushed Coal ;” Proc. In- 
ternational Coal Conference. 

4%Piron, Emil, “The Piron Coal Distilla- 
tion Process ;”’ Coal 
Conference. 


Proc. International 
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4, The “Fusion” process of the 
_Fusion Corporation. 

5. Laing-Nielsen (“L & N”’) proc- 
ess of the Sensible Heat Distil- 
lation, Ltd., London. 

B. For the precarbonization of 
power-plant fuel: 

6. Merz and McLellan process at 
the Dunston Power Station, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Low Temperature Carbonization, 
Ltd., has gone into the hands of the 
receiver and operations at the ex- 
perimental plant at Barnsley have 


-ceased. This was to be expected on 


account of the high cost of operating 
and maintaining these 4 to 5-in. cast- 
iron tube retorts. 

The five MacLaurin units at the 
plant of the Glasgow Gas Corpora- 
tion, have been operating intermit- 
tently and under some difficulties on 
account of the coal strike, mechan- 
ical troubles, and because of difficulty 
in disposing of the smokeless fuel at 
a price high enough to pay for the 
operations. It will be necessary to 
wait another year or two before 
judgment can be passed on the tech- 
nical and commercial aspects of this 
process which seeks to make a smoke- 
less domestic fuel by internal heat- 
ing in a gas-producer style of car- 
bonizer. 


STRIKE HALTS STUDY 


The Sutcliffe-Evans, or Pure Coal 
Briquet, process is designed to make 
a dense, high-quality smokeless fuel 
briquet by compressing suitable 
mixtures of fine bituminous coal and 
coke breeze or non-coking coal by 
pressure alone, up to 10 tons per 


square ixch. These briquets are then 
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carbonized at temperatures of about 
1,600 to 1,850 deg. F. (870 to 1,010 
deg. C.) by a stream of inert gas and 
steam in any desired proportion in 
a vertical retort. The operation is 
continuous. These Pure Coal bri- 
quets, like the Carbocoal briquets, 
are really artificial anthracites and 
are to be sold at prices comparable 
to anthracite. A new 100-ton exper- 
imental plant has been completed 
recently at Leigh, Lancashire, but 
operations have been delayed on ac- 
count of the coal strike. 

For the same reason no progress 
can be reported on the “Fusion” 
rotary retort during the past year. 

Sensible Heat Distillation, Ltd., 
the company developing the “Laing 
and Nielsen” process, has published 
several reports””””*” giving results 
of yields obtained in its 5-ton a day 
experimental plant at Barugh. The 
retort is of the rotary type, and the 
coal is heated by the sensible heat 
of products of combustion, producer 
gas, preheated distillation gases, or 
any combination of these. For the 
domestic fuel market the product 
would require briquetting. However, 
it would be suitable for power plants 
as it is. No commercial plants based 
on this process have yet been in- 
stalled in England. 


The Merz and McLellan retort at © 


Newcastle-on-Tyne is the result of 
considerable development work in an 
attempt to precarbonize coal in 
direct connection with water-tube 
boilers, but nothing has been pub- 
lished regarding actual results. 


STICK TO BROWN COAL 


Development in low - temperature 
earbonization during the last year 
in Germany has been confined almost 
entirely to brown coal and lignite. 
Most of the new processes proposed 
are based on internal heating by cir- 
culating hot gases. The Seidenschnur 
and the Lurgi are the two best 
known of the processes in which hot 
products of combustion are cir- 
culated through the descending ma- 
terial in a shaft retort. A 25-ton a 
day Lurgi unit was recently installed 
in Greece. It is said to have passed 
a 4-week acceptance test in March, 





%*Nielsen, Harald, and Baker, Stanley, 
“Exothermic Reactions of Coals at Low- 
Temperatures ;” Gas Age-Record, vol. 57 
(1926), pp. 287-289. 

™ ‘Low-Temperature Solid Residuals as 
Powdered Fuels;” Iron and Coal Trades 
Review, vol. 113 (1926), pp. 34-36. 

%Anon, “The ‘L & N’ Process of Low- 
Temperature Distillation;” Iron and Coal 
a, Review, vol. 111, (1925), pp. 591- 

Anon, “Sensible Heat Distillation ;” Gas 
Journal (London), Dec. 9, 1925. 

*Nielsen, Harald, “Oil from Coal;” Gas 
Journal (London), vol. 174 (1926), pp. 
691-592; 650-653; 732-735. 
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1926. Another Lurgi experimental 
oven is to be installed at Saskat- 
chewan, Canada, for trial on Can- 
adian lignite. 


To RECOVER BYPRODUCTS 


The Julius Pintsch Co. in Germany 
has a process similar to that of Merz 
and McLellan in England for precar- 
bonizing coal for byproduct recovery 
in conjunction with stoker-fired boiler 
furnaces. Thau’* has reported several 
installations of the Pintsch process 
in Upper Silesia operating in con- 
junction with boilers. Waste, shaly 
coal of 27 to 40 per cent ash and 
7,800 to 9,000 B.t.u. is used; 18 to 20 
gal. of tar are recovered per ton of 
coal. Another installation in Nor- 
way, in conjunction with a B. & W. 
boiler of 3,300 sq.ft. evaporating 
surface, precarbonizes a cannel coal 
from Spitzbergen with 18 per cent 
ash and a heating value of 11,600 
B.t.u. The daily throughput of coal 
is 25 tons and the tar yield is 27 gal. 
per ton. Preliminary reports from 
these Pintsch plants, according to 
Thau, are promising. However, it is 
essential that the right kind of coal 
be used—namely, screened and sized 
non-coking coal from 4 to6in. High 
ash is not objectionable but the mois- 
ture should not exceed 20 per cent. 

One of the newest large-scale 
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experimental processes for the car- 
bonization of brown coal or other non- 
coking coals is that of Kohlenvered- 
lung Gesellschaft. This carbonizer 
consists essentially of a cast-iron 
vertical rotary retort 64 ft. in diam- 
eter and 26 ft. high which slowly re- 
volves inside a stationary malleable- 
iron cylinder. The coking time is 
between 20 and 30 min. and is varied 
by changing the speed of rotation of 
the cylinder whose normal speed is 
about 2 revolutions a minute. 

Reinhardt Thiessen, of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, who visited this 
plant in July, 1926, states that one 
experimental unit has been in oper- 
ation at Edderitz, near Céthen, in 
Germany, since December, 1925, and 
they are building three more. Brown 
coal containing 50 per cent moisture 
is first dried to 15 per cent in a sepa- 
rate drier before being charged into 
the retort. The tar yield is said to 
average 12 per cent. 


NoT YET PROFITABLE 


According to Mr. Thiessen the con- 
sensus in Germany is that low-tem- 
perature carbonization of bituminous 
coal is not yet profitable. The double 
rotary retort of the Kohlenscheid- 
ungs Gesellschaft at. Karnap is con- 
sidered to have come the nearest to 
solving the technical difficulties in- 
volved in this type of construction, 
although this plant has been dis- 
mantled to make room for an im- 
proved design. 
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The Pintsch System of Precarbonizing Boiler Fuel 
In the early days of coal-processing, the production of a briquetted fuel for domestic 


sale was the primary, and usually the sole, objective. 
roducts before using the fuel for industrial 
become an end. Considerable progress along this:latter line has been 


at the power plant to recover salable b 
purposes also has 


Today, however, precarbonizing 


made under the Pintsch system in Germany. The illustration shows the details of an 
inclined water tube boiler with a built-on precarbonizing retort. 
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The only retort in Germany which 
produces a smokeless lump domestic 
fuel without briquetting is the Dob- 
belstein retort.‘ Several of these re- 
torts of large size are reported under 
construction but no definite data are 
yet available on their performance 
and the durability of the mechanism. 

Sainte-Claire Deville” has pub- 
lished several reports on the exten- 
sive low-temperature carbonization 
experiments conducted by the Sarre 
Mines, whose purpose is to make a 
low-volatile semi-coke which can be 
mixed with high-volatile bituminous 
coal to improve its coking properties. 
The semi-coke was made from a 
high-volatile gas coal which was 
carbonized in Salerni retorts which 
are of the externally heated, in- 
ternally stirred type. It is also 
reported that a large-scale installa- 
tion of Salerni retorts is being made 
at one of the Belgian power stations 
to precarbonize the boiler-plant fuel 
and extract byproducts. 


BERGIUS PROCESS SUMMARIZED 


In the Bergius process, pul- 
verized coal mixed with 5 per cent 
iron oxide and about 40 per cent of 
oil or tar to form a thick paste, is 
heated at 750 to 840 deg. F. in an 
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atmosphere of hydrogen under a 
pressure of 150 to 250 atmospheres. 
Under these conditions the coal is 
converted into a black, tarry liquid 
which, on separation from the ash 
and undecomposed residue, yields 
from 30 to 50 per cent of crude oil, 
or 90 to 130 gal. per short ton of 
coal. Bergius reports a test on an 
Upper Silesian gas coal from which 
he obtained 140 gal. of crude oil per 
metric ton of dry coal. This crude 
oil on straight distillation and refin- 
ing yielded 40 gal. of motor fuel, 
50 gal. of Diesel engine oil, 35 gal. of 
fuel or creosoting oil, a pitch residue 
and 10,000 to 12,000 cu.ft. of gas 
of 550 B.t.u. per cu.ft heating value. 

Experimental work conducted in a 
number of European laboratories, 
has confirmed the essential features 
of the process as reported by Bergius 
himself. At the International Coal 
Conference at Pittsburgh he said 
that the Badische-Anilin-und-Soda- 
fabrik is beginning the construction 
of a commercial Bergius plant in the 
central Germany brown-coal district, 
and the Gesellschaft fiir Teer Ver- 
wertung is building another plant in 
the Ruhr district. The combined 
output of these two plants is es- 
timated at 1,000,000 barrels of liquid 
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How Bergius Liquefies Coal 


This diagram illustrates the Bergius process for the liquefaction of coal. 


Under this 


process, 1,000 lb. of gas-flame bituminous coal with an ash ‘content not exceeding 6 per 
cent, plus the necessary admixtures of hydrogen and iron oxide, will yield 150 Ib. of 


motor fuel, 20 


0 Ib. of fuel oil suitable for internal combustion engines, 60 lb. of lubri- 


cating oil, 80 lb. of industrial fuel oil, 235 lb. of gas, 75 lb. of water, 5 Ib. of ammonia, 


240 Ib. of coke (with ash). 
55 Ib. of the original coal charge. 


The distillation and other losses in the process will absorb 
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products per year. Although Bergius 
refers to these proposed installations 
as commercial plants they must be 
regarded as commercial scale experi- 
mentation. Two important factors 
have yet to be proved satisfactory— 
the autoclaves and the cost of hy- 
drogen. 


No IMMEDIATE INTEREST HERE 


For the United States, the process 
will be of no interest until petroleum 
shortage forces the use of coal; then 
the Bergius process may be the prin- 
cipal means for getting oil from coal. 
European experiments have shown. 
that lignite and sub-bituminous coal 
are the best raw materials, conver- 
sion being almost complete. Our 
Western states have large resources 
of these low-grade fuels. If we as- 
sume that 2 tons of coal yield 1 ton, 
or 6 barrels of crude oil, then 252. 
million tons of coal would be re-. 
quired to produce the 1925 produc- 
tion of 755,852,000 barrels of pe-. 
troleum. In other words, our present, 
bituminous coal mined per annum, 
would need to be increased about 50. 
per cent. 

The investigations of Patart™ and 
Audibert” in France, and of Fischer” 
and the Badische-Anilin-und-Soda- 
fabrik in Germany, together with the 
production of methanol from carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen on a com- 
mercial scale by the latter, present 
another route from coal to motor 
fuel. The cost of manufacture re- 
ported from both French” and Ger- 
man” sources varies from 18 to 27 
cents per gallon. 

Road tests in Germany reported by 
Fischer and Tropsch” with a 4-cylin- 
der truck and by Dumanois" in France 
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showed that the mileage per gallon 
of methanol was approximately half 
that obtained with gasoline. The 
addition of 5 per cent water to the 
methanol was necessary to prevent 
back-firing, and after the addition of 
the water satisfactory service was 
obtained with a compression ratio 
of 6 to 1.” There was no detonation. 
One disadvantage of methanol is its 
lack of miscibility with straight-run 
gasoline. Nevertheless, some blend 
can probably be worked out with a 
third component, and in view of the 
similarity in the method of manufac- 
ture to that of synthetic ammonia, 
methanol will doubtless receive 
serious consideration as a future 
motor fuel. At present it is of in- 
terest as a solvent in the chemical 
industries. As this process becomes 
developed in America, it will make 
coal our source of methanol instead 
of wood. 

Of equal interest from the lab- 
eratory standpoint is the product 
obtained by Fischer and Tropsch* 
by a method similar to the methanol 
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synthesis but by using a different 
catalyst. Instead of pure methanol 
they obtained a mixture of alcohols, 
aldehydes, ketones, and acids with 
aliphatic hydrocarbons containing up 
to 8 or 9 carbon atoms in the mol- 
ecule. Synthol appears to be a bet- 
ter motor fuel than methanol, but 
the low yields—27 per cent as com- 
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Parr Process Low-Temperature Coke 


pared to 85 to 90 per cent for 
methanol—must be greatly increased 
before it can be considered as an 
equal possibility for motor fuel. 


LABORATORY STUDY CONTINUES 


However, the Kaiser Wilhelm In- 
is continuing 


and Tropsch””* have recently pro- 
duced methane, gasoline and heavy oil 
from carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
at atmospheric pressure and a tem- 
perature of 520 deg. F. in the pres- 
ence of finely divided metals such as 
iron and cobalt. Other research 
laboratories are now also working 
along these lines, so that further 
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developments in synthesizing motor 
fuels may be expected in the future. 

In the United States, the synthetic 
ammonia plant of Lazote, Inc., at 
Belle, W. Va., is now in operation. 
Its capacity is 25 tons of ammonia 
a day. Ammonia is made by the 
combination of gaseous nitrogen and 
hydrogen. The nitrogen is taken 
from the air and the hydrogen is 


‘made from water gas which in turn 


is made from the direct gasification 
of bituminous coal. Additional fuel 
is required for separating the ni- 
trogen from the oxygen of the air 
and in compressing the gases to the 
high pressures (800 to 1,000 atmos- 
pheres) required for the process. 
Three to four tons of coal are con- 
sumed in the production of 1 ton of 
ammonia. 

The estimated total synthetic am- 
monia production of the United 
States for 1926, of 32,000 tons will 
consume 32,000x3.3 or 105,600 tons 
of coal. This is an insignificant fig- 


‘ure when compared to the total 


annual coal production of 500 million 
tons. The same will hold true for 
synthetic methanol production when 
it takes the place of wood distillation. 

The sum total of these new devel- 
opments in making chemical sub- 
stances from coal has little influence 
on the total coal consumption. It is 
only through the substitution of 


synthetic fuels from coal for pe- 


troleum products that any material 
increase in coal consumption can 
take place, and this cannot happen 
while our petroleum supply meets the 
demand. 





Soft Coal Mined by Different Methods, by States, in 1925 


-—Mined by Hand—. —Shot off the Solid—. ——-Cut by Machines—. ——From Oisty. Pits—~. ——Not Specified Total 


tity Percent- 
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* Includes 604,310 tons reported by the companies as ‘‘pillar coal,’’ the method 
of mining which, of course, differs materially from solid shooting in rooms or 
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entries. 


Indeed. most of the coal reported as shot off the solid in Utah is probably 
“pillar coal.’’ Compiled by U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 
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Mechanical Cleaning 


Makes Rapid Strides 


N MECHANICAL CLEANING of 

coal the past calendar year was 
one of unprecedented activity both 
in the construction of new plants and 
in the introduction of new processes 
and devices for treating the raw coal. 
The wide interest in mechanical 
preparation which the bituminous 
field has shown is the more conspic- 
uous because it is of comparatively 
recent development. . The rapid turn 
from the former almost universal 
prejudice against the washery has 
been coincident with the introduction 
of loading machines in the mines and 
was necessitated largely by this 
development. 

It is generally conceded, by both 
the users and makers of mechanical 
loaders, that these machines cannot 
be operated at maximum capacity 
without loading more dirt with the 
coal than is usually loaded when 
coal is put in the cars by hand. For 
this reason, those who operate load- 
ing machines must increase the 
preparation facilities in the surface 
plant, and in not a few cases in- 
troduction of mechanical loading 
hinges upon the discovery of a cheap 
and effective means of cleaning the 
coal. 

In the anthracite field, activity in 
preparation is less conspicuous only 
because it is less unusual. The prin- 
cipal field of new activity in anthra- 
cite preparation is the treatment of 
small sizes (No. 2 buckwheat, barley 
and silt) and river coal. Much ex- 
perimental work also is being done 
on briquetting, especially by proc- 





The headpiece shows the new breaker 
and washery of the Butler colliery of the 
ee Coal Co., under construction 
n ; 


In 1926 


By Thomas Fraser 


Mining Engineer, Pennsylvania Geological 
Survey, Harrisburg, Pa. 


esses involving admixture with a 
small percentage of coking bitu- 
minous coal which forms a coke 
binder upon carbonization in retorts. 

The principal innovations in coal- 
cleaning equipment introduced dur- 
ing the year, or that made notable 
progress during the year, are: 

(1) Hydrotator. (2) Rheolaveur. 
(3) Arms air concentrator. (4) 
Menzies’ jig, or buckwheat sep- 
arator, and (5) Chance sand-flotation 
process. 

The MHydrotator, illustrated on 
page 130, is the most recently in- 
troduced device for cleaning coal. It 
is a cylindrical tank with a vertical 
hollow shaft in the center, which 
carries near the bottom four radial 
arms, also hollow. The shaft and 
arms are free to rotate, supported 
from an overhead bearing. Water is 
pumped in through the hollow shaft 
and issues from nozzles spaced along 
the radial arms. These nozzles are 
directed downward and backward so 
that the jets of water issuing from 
them have a propelling effect, caus- 
ing the shaft and arms to rotate 
slowly. 


How TANK OPERATES 


In operation, the tank is filled with 
a pulp of fine coal and water, and 
coal, flowing in water, is fed con- 
tinually through a central baffle ring. 
The jets of water issuing from the 
moving arms impinge upon the bot- 
tom of the tank and then rise 
through the pulp, producing a uni- 
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New applications of old 
principles advance cause of 
better preparation of coal 
in both anthracite and bitu- 
minous fields. Wet proc- . 
esses gain favor. 








form rising current of water over 
the entire section of the tank which 
keeps the coal particles in continuous 
agitation. The lighter particles in 
the feed, constituting the clean coal, 
are carried up and over the discharge 
lip of the tank by the water and the 
heavy refuse collects at the bottom 
where it is drawn off. 

The plant arrangement developed 
for the treatment of fine coal permits 
of a simple and low cost installation, 
as the plant is built up essentially 
of inexpensive wooden tanks, stand- 
ard pipe fittings and centrifugal 
pumps. 

This is primarily a fine-coal 
washer and is peculiarly adapted to 
the preparation of the small sizes 
of anthracite and the friable bitu- 
minous or coking coals, which, with. 
this pocess, may be crushed to fine 
size so as to completely detach the 
dirt from the coal, permitting pro- 
duction of a very clean washed coal 
with a minimum of loss in the form 
of middlings, or boney. The Hy- 
drotator may be used also as a flota- 
tion unit, and satisfactory perform- 
ance is reported at experimental 
installations in the Alabama field. 

When the operation is so adjusted 
as to carry practically nothing over 
the water-discharge lip, the machine 
becomes a thickener. In the machine 
designed for thickening service, the 


‘water pumped through the agitating 


nozzles is drawn from the upper part 
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Anthracite Washing Plants ana Additions, 1926 

Capacity, 

Name Location TonsperHr. Type of Washer 
nb hob ss veo ie uo es bac Vebenena MN 0s oe se oi 500-600 Jigs and tables 
Ns cbc o pHa Wak ie Sao vhadelas. owen Near Pittston, Pa........... 300 J 

eee” CO ee Near Nanticoke, Psa......... 400 eolaveur 
DE vit nt eck dee eb 60s hres eee Near Hazelton, Pa.......... 60-90 Rheolaveur 
ee Re eer ee eee 100 Rheolaveur 
PR sock BP RER Se SS 07s 0nd oebnes  ) eS 30 Rheolaveur 
I ns iS 5 9 dno v cw sabe vin oS 300 Rheolaveur 
me ee reer ry eo Near Tremont, Pa.......... 25-30 Rheolaveur 
ON RE: Wei re oe a Near Mount Carmel, Pa..... 500 Chance 
j Bs bi. Wels io Sowae wey St. SN Sots fai vo w'nso's 250 Chance 
okin ERS a op NAS eae ae erate 200 Chance 
South Penn Collieries Co............... Port Carbon, Pa............ 200 Chance 
ine OOS ore J Si ntigis Be has 150 Chance 
DR ea ee Moosic, 150 Chance 
ee Ee eee eee I = Sv. 5+ in ede’ 150 Chance 
John Ames Coal Co................2+:- Wilkes- ae 150 Chance 
Northumberland Mining Co............ eS Oe 250 Chance 
OO TS | Se ere METI; x eu 4 04S 000 slo'e 150 Chance 
. § & US) SSS ae rey RE ee er 150 Chance 
*South Penn Collieries Co.............. TEN i ou 5) g-0-0' Gis b's, wu 500 Chance 
SR re A eae Near Tremont, Pa.......... 30 Hydrotator 
a, ee ee eee oS Seer 30-40 Hydrotator 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. Middle Creek, Tremont, Pa. ........ ester-Overstrom 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. Bast Colliery, Ashland, Pa. ........ ister-Overstrom 
Manbreck Coal & Ice Co................ Schuylkill Haven, Pa........  ........ Deister-Overstrom 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. N Franklin,Shamokin,Pa. ........ Deister-Overstrom 
Drifted & aster Go Be nee eae et od Shoemakersville, Pa......... .......- Deister-Overstrom 
Dan SE pa 0d 5’ 6.05 35.0 S 8S Schuylkill Haven, Pa........  ..-..--. Deister-Overstrom 
ERE a bas ng * wip win a’ gt Deister-Overstrom 
Locust Mountain Coal Co.............. SE ee Deister-Overstrom 
Jeddo-Highland Coal Co............... So Saws, $040 sabe Deister-Overstrom 
Landi SS iris cies smn pip’ ONS eee Deister-Overstrom 
Alliance Coal Mining Co................ Middle Cee sey ess -Cvageakiee Deister-Overstrom 
Glen Alden Coal Co. (additions) Bliss, Nanticoke, Pa........ 0-100 Elmore 
Coal Co. (additions) Truesdale, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 320-400 Elmore 
Glen Alden Coal Co. (additions)......... Loomis, Dsginahe, ee 80-100 Elmore 
Glen Alden Coal Co. (additions) Woodward, Kingston, Pa.... 40-50 Elmore 
Shi MESS. iv eet Cea eed s SS) ae James 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co................. Spring Mountain, . 
nN eee? ames 


Jeanesville, Pa. 





of the tank itself, through a perfo- 
rated ring that runs around the per- 
imeter of the tank. 

Water and fine solids drawn into 
the pump through this ring are dis- 
charged directly into the bottom of 
the tank. The bed of thickened heav- 
ier and coarser material in the lower 
part of the tank acts as a filter to 
retain the solids in the circulating 
water. This internal circulation, with 
constant return of the fines directly 
to the bottom of the tank, is said to 
build up the thickened charge more 
rapidly than it is done in the gravity- 
Settling types of thickeners. 

The Rheolaveur is an im- 
proved form of the old 
trough washer, 





at one time used, almost to the 
exclusion of other washing devices, 
in Great Britain and other parts of 
Europe. The trough washer, which 
is merely an inclined trough through 
which the coal is carried by a stream 
of water, is the oldest and simplest of 
coal-washing devices. 

In the new Rheolaveur, the refuse 
is removed continuously and without 
interfering with the stratifying 
action of the stream, by transverse 
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slots in the bottom of the trough, 
to which rising-current classifiers 
are attached. By this means the 
trough washer is made continuous 
in operation and the stratifying 
effect of the main stream flowing in 
the trough may be supplemented by 
a rising current in the slot and water 
column below it, through which the 
refuse is discharged. 


RECIRCULATION AIDS 


The separation is further facil- 
itated by the practice of recirculat- 
ing a certain proportion of the 
middling material so as to retain on 
the bottom of the washer troughs 
a moving blanket of middlings, be- 
tween the pure coal and the slate, 
thus widening the zone of separation 
and decreasing the probability of 
pure-coal particles being entrapped 
and carried down into the trap by 
the refuse. The Rheolaveur has been 
extensively used in Europe for years, 
but its introduction into America is 
recent. 

The use of pneumatic concentrat- 
ing tables for cleaning coal is not a 
development of the past year, as this 
type of cleaner was introduced sev- 
eral years ago with the installation 
of Sutton, Steele and Steele’s pneu- 
matic tables in a plant of the 
McAlester Edwards Coal Co. at 
Pittsburg, Okla. At the end of 1925, 
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Hydrotator Plant Consists of Standard Parts and Wood Tanks 


Each of the three upper tanks on the left 
has an agitator pipe like the central one 
but, as only the center tank is shown in 
section, all that appears of the tank on the 
extreme left and of the third tank from the 
left is the cape-like box on the side of the 
tank which collects about half the light 
coal effluent and conducts it to the tank 


below. There the centrifugal pump re- 
circulates it through the agitator pipes. 


The upper tank on the extreme right re-, 


ceives only the coarser and heavier effluent 
from the tank to the. left which itself is 
fed with the raw feed. The tank on the 
right is made small because as the coal 
handled is large in quantity and heavy a 


large tank with 3 suffimemt Sime current 
to float the middlings would demand a 
large pump. This tank has nothing but a 
straight pipe and a baffle The light 
effluent from each tank goes in two ways. 
One-half goes to the next tank..or to the 
dewatering screens, and ong-half to the 
lower tank for recirculation, 
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eleven pneumatic-table plants with a 
combined daily capacity of 5,000 tons 
were in use or under construction in 
United States and Canada. 

The Arms concentrator was in- 
troduced in the latter part of 1925 
and installed in a number of cleaning 
plants during the past year. This 
machine differs from the older pneu- 
matic tables principally in mechan- 
ical and structural details. The fan, 
which supplies air to the perforated 
table; is placed directly below the 
separator in such a position that the 
air may flow in a straight line, di- 
rectly into the distributing chamber. 
The table deck and shaking parts are 
improved structurally, and the driv- 
ing mechanism is of simpler and 
more rugged design than in the older 
type of table as originally introduced 
from the metallurgical field. 

This separator consists of a shak- 
ing perforated deck on inclined sup- 
ports that give the deck a slight rise 
on the forward stroke so as to move 
the coal forward on the table. A 
continuous current of air is blown 
upwardly through the perforated 
deck to stratify. the layer of coal 
upon it. The deck is given a slight 
tilt to one side so that the coal, 
which is lifted by ‘the air and the 
upward kick of the deck on the for- 
ward stroke, flows off over the side; 
heavy refuse hugs the surface and 
is conveyed by its shaking motion 
to the end of the deck where it is 
discharged separately. 


-Raw coal 073$” 
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For successful separation of coal 
from rock on a pneumatic table, the 
feed must be screemed into separate 
products of a comparatively narrow 
range of sizes. The Arms screen 
was developed to prepare the feed 
for Arms dry-cleaning tables. This 
screen differs from the vibrating 
screens, widely used for screening 
fine ores, sand, etc., in that the 
screening surface is horizontal or 
only slightly inclined so that the feed 
does not flow over it by gravity but 
is propelled over it at a uniform and 
controllable rate by the shaking mo- 
tion. The screen frame is supported 
at the discharge end by inclined 
flexible hangers, and at the drive 
end it is attached directly to the 
eccentric straps. The discharge end 
therefore reciprocates in an inclined 
path and the drive end has a circular 
motion. It is driven at about 450 
r.p.m. with a ? in. stroke. This 
rapid reciprocation keeps the screen 
cloth in vibration and propels the 
load forward over the screen. 

The Menzies’ separator, designed 
primarily for buckwheat coal, is 
much like a small jig in construction, 
but the separation is effected in a 
continuous rising current of water. 
It operates therefore, as a rising- 
current classifier. A number of the 
separators have been installed during 
the past year in anthractie prepara- 
tion plants. Installations have been 
made at No. 1, No. 9, Old Forge 
and Forest City Collieries, of the 

Pennsylvania Coal Co.; at No. 
4, and Gaylord collieries, 
of the Kingston 
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Coal Co.; at Ontario colliery, of the 
Scranton Coal Co., and at. East Bos- 
ton and Sandy Run collieries. 

A review of developments in 1926 
and recent preceding years reveals 
a growing trend toward mechanical 
as against hand preparation in bitu- 
minous as well as anthracite mines. 
Except in a few fields that presented 
unusual conditions, such as_ the 
Birmingham field, the introduction 
of bituminous coal-cleaning plants in 
America has been slow and fitful 
until about four years ago. In recent 
years, however, new mining methods, 
diminishing reserves of low-sulphur 
coal, high labor cost, and increasing 
discrimination on the part of buyers 
have favored the construction of 
cleaning plants. 

In the anthracite field, the prin- 
cipal tendencies are: (1) Continua- 
tion of the change from the older 
types of dry breakers to wet prep- 
aration, and (2) the introduction of 
mechanieal devices for preparing the 
small sizes—rice, barley and even 
silt—for market. In this field, dry 
systems of treatment are not gen- 
erally sought because of the univer- 
sal use of wet screening and because 
of the indifferent results obtainable 
with the mechanical slate pickers 
commonly used in early dry breakers. 

For general anthracite prepara- 
tion, the Rheolaveur is the outstand- 
ing innovation of the year. It now 
holds the center of new interest. 
Several plants started during the 
year are operating satisfactorily, and 
additional plants are under construc- 
tion or planned for early erection. 

The older process, particularly the 


Chance process of sand flotation, con- 


tinue to make steady progress. Not- 
withstanding, the popularity of 
these new cleaning processes, 
standard jig plants not only 
continue to prepare 

the bulk of the 














Washed-coal storage pockers 
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Flow Sheet, Complete Rheolaveur Plant, Treating Both Large and Small Coal 


The upper left-hand portion shows the 
sealed-discharge washer, in which the refuse 
falls into a boot, the water in which stands 
at the level of the washing trough. It will 


be seen that only the first Rheobox is sup- 
lied with a rising water current. The 
ower washer is an open-discharge Rheo- 
laveur, the discharge dropping through the 


air with, however, a regulated degree of 
pe the orifice. It will be noted that 
some of the Rheoboxes are connected with 
the water supply. The others are not. 
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Bituminous Washing Plants and Additions, 1926 
Capacity, 
Tons Type of 
Name Location per Hr Washer 
American Smelting & Refining Co....... Cokedale, Colo............. 50 Rheolaveur 
Great Valley Anthracite Corp...... OO Tre er 125 Rheolaveur 
East Broad Top Ccal Co............ ; HR EN 20-5305. Tet ce 400 Chance 
Berwind-White Coal Co............. Bei ae ree 400 Arms air table 
— Coal and Coke Co.............. eet, Of.) a eee 200 Arms air table 
Brazeau Collieries, Ltd................. Nordegg, Alta.........:.... 150 Arms air table 
om River Coal & Lumber Co........... Widen, RO eee 160 Arms air table 
pune yO ee eee Oakland City, Ind........... 100 Arms air table 
inding Gulf Collieries Co............. Winding Gulf, W. Va........ 50 Arms air table 
Winding Gulf Collieries Co............. Winding Gulf, W. Va........ 25 Arms air table 
Winding Gulf Collieries Co............. Winding Gulf, W. Va........ 25 Arms air table 
*Pitteburgh Coal Co................... BES Bs vive cc doce ses 325 a separator 
International Coal & Coke Co.......... EE Sy Pee 150 erican separator 
*McGil'ivray Creek Coal Co............ eS eee 150 American separator 
Americin Coal Co. a, ste ciua pie McComas, W. Va........... American separator 
*Davis Coal & Coke Co................ J Sa ae Air tables __ 
American Coal Co..................---- Widemouth, W. Va......... Ge Jeffrey Robinson cone 
American Ge <5 CE ERE Pe Oe SS ee an Jeffrey Robinson cone 
H. J. Patterson Coal Co................ EN EW Ss oes Sarees’ 30-40 Jigs 
Southern Coal & Coke Co............... SOE ee eee Deister-Overstrom 
nek spenenome Gen Oo......:......... GMMR MM. ..050.5...0000- Deister-Overstrom 
Black Diamond Coal Co............... Birmingham, Ala.......... 40-50 Elmore 


*Under construction, started in 1926. 





coal but are well represented in new 
construction. 

In the bituminous field, dry prep- 
aration continues to hold the major 
attention, and more than half of all 
the new plants built or started dur- 
ing the year, are air-table plants. 
The many advantages of dry opera- 
tion and dry coal presage a-continua- 
tion of this trend. Here also, as in 
the anthracite field, the older proc- 
esses have their following and wet 
treatment is preferred by many. In 
the Alabama field and in the North- 
west particularly, general conditions 
favor wet treatment. 

The Rheolaveur process has at- 
tracted much attention in the bitu- 
minous as well as the anthracite field 
as evidenced by wide discussion and 
actual plant construction. 

The Hydrotator is now being in- 
troduced for fine-coal treatment and 
for metallurgical coal which may be 


crushed fine. For this service it has 
interesting possibilities because it 
is inherently a fine coal washer, free 
from the difficulties of low capacity, 
over-sensitiveness and incomplete 
separation characteristic of jigs and 
other coarse-coal concentrators when 
modified so as to adapt themselves to 
the cleaning of fine coal. 


AIR-SAND PROCESS 


Semi-commercial tests of a new 
process of dry-cleaning coal known 
as the Air-Sand process, were started 
during the year and will be actively 
prosecuted during 1927. This is a 
float-and-sink method of concentra- 
tion, making use of a mass of dry 
sand, refuse or coal, fluidized by 
bubbling air uniformly up through 
it. The advantages claimed for it 
are: (1) Dry operation, (2) treat- 
ment of unsized coal, and (3) use of 
a very small quantity of air. 
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Specialization Progress 
In the Year 1926 


During the past year coal oper- 
ators and managers have given 
evidence of the acceptance of the 
idea that with consolidation of com- 
panies and growth in size of opera- 
tions, specialization is possible and 
to be desired. Witness medicine 
since communities grew and enabled 
coctors and surgeons to pursue cer- 
tain lines of inquiry and practice, 
rather than to enter the whole 
domain of medicine and -surgery. 
Coal-mining engineers have for years 
regretted that so broad a field of 
activity was theirs, ranging over 
railroad, structural, chemical, geo- 
logical, ventilational, house construc- 
tion, mechanical and electrical engi- 
neering. Some of the more rash 
individuals prided themselves on the 
length and breadth of their fields, 
forgetting that what was gained in 
expansion was lost in intensity. 

But during 1926 the change which 
has been operating went a few steps 
forward. Specialization brought new 
titles into the industry. Each man 
had a definite field of action on which 
he concentrated. The Union Pacific 
Coal Co. was a recent instance of 
such a movement, and the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. was a conspicuous ex- 
ample during the past year. But the 
devolution of duties to separate in- 
dividuals with a single function 
only, or a group of allied functions, 
was not confined to these companies 
but was quite general. 





Soft Coal Mines in 


Co 8 Hours —— aE Hours—— -—10 Hours-——. -—All Others*— Total 
State Mines Men Mines Men Mines Men * Mines Men Mines Men 
Secchi ce edu bin thus abuwee eee ban SEEKS 78 7,230 71 13,511 29 3,458 61 2,898 239 27,097 
NN ee a oh ss bilcebieie eka iae ees B ates * ors 3 ae 2 17 9 157 
California NS RR tee ee ee "38 1 4 ee - a *% 56% 
WOME. . a sw cevcesvvccrccccios NGS BER OER PD had 155 $12,808 3 RES ee Se re 71 215 229 
Geor LA Rate Pa in RE a an . m 137 ee Boh yg gas 1 3,103 
ES Skin 6 elegy s SEVER ES OEM anon 5 oss dd pe SENS ope eR. onar EMER ET SRE hc O Lary J eel 94 686 466 
NG 5550 ho CEPR Vo. ch eins kde i's vndeaeaed 177 22,588 2 We Sa ee ee 24 116 203 77023 
RS eh fe tle daw Sees Le Sk Ssh oy coin deeb wind ae Oe 154 ig Sge 8 ST are nr 2 NO 53 221 207 10,167 
ea Se ieee ae cule 135 +7,088 Re AS hs eee Ie. 94 704 230 7,800 
ER ile de nd iho vhs 4's Sas poets ooding iw SERCO 576 751,682 32 4,389 16 798 17 155 641 57,024 
ie dlink yon ted Pascoe x5 oo 8uiret oF Soe aaice « 71 3,508 Fa WER Ay ben aes 16 46 88 3,580 
BE a Ehdyaats aknes i x tvca sss j.c5 sn sn vange 10 1,579 PAS HOA tant aoe CNET LOR 10 1,579 
EE nc Saga vigvccDbarsssetus cts sk Bese rs 100 4,480 5 124 1 17 48 493 154 5,114 
NE ih + v-0-0> Nobelnnn's'nip' bio bit:>.0)$ ove oan cece 9.00 oa 32 St ee Seems, oe I 69 19 70 52 2,680 
RES TIRES aR AR Nie ca SP 28 RE ee cee ti cap aK 10 172 38 3,444 
I iN ae Si oe Ane dew aab x'a's'se 2 ee oe ie oe a ee F A Ig RR, Ee aes 2 "140 
North | EEE, Sa See eens Sure cee 56 Ee eae Soe 7 136 89 301 152 1,307 
Le RE SS Seep Saran, ems Ae 462 38,225 9 290 7 393 161 758 639 39,658 
NE te he Rene aN Ses co abiceb pod vede%e 90 5,19 4 272 3 146 15 5631 
Pennsylvania (bituminous).......... Linear aeacks 444 1,759 $151,764 67 4,103 6 114 142 817 1,974 156,798 
re ee, ce sax se pun favchedos xvwen's bikes Seba cask. eee ee 17 49 17 "49 
TR GPS a ahs sd a cis be eb a ene Wien ewes * 102 7,417 2 262 1 248 6 387 Wl 8,314 
ey SR aed Es ar en a ee ene ee 15 83 13 501 222 8 546 37 2'108 
MS asiticn gaa ressctate cates es pes re Shp raeseas® 41 re gla, aa ici A a a i eee 41 4,441 
as Sk so ARe aa tae cnioeh crat isos 5S ing 8 106 13,431 4 225 1 10 2 11 113 13,677 
OOD, « c0aviocSu'e 36's babamas bot ks Sypside oh Bee aeaeTY. | 3,704 Rae ee ener mr pe 4 22 3'726 
West Virginia cnateiia ts 6 kant bk a ee ies oben dn dep d Sebi 1,088 +102,134 51 7,485 elf 423 21 147 1 fh 110,189 
EE cs teaver ls cha tiene «tre tab kee bankas i4see 55°" 6,216 © 1 2 Pens Ae G 20 23 
AEN SIR a AIR A Eh, ee aA mags Fy 541,822 \"' 269 31,465 ‘90 - 6,295 978" 8,98 "7, 144°." $88, 493 
* Includes employees in mines where the established working day was changed Tt Includes outside employees working 9 or 10 hours a day at certain 
during year, or where the working day was ar, or which failed to answer where the established time for underground workers is 8 hours. ’ en 


the inquiry. 


the United States Having Working Days 
Of Certain Length and Number of Employees in 1925 








Compiled by U. 8S. Bureau of Mines. 
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Year’s Indications Predict Mine Mechanization 


Will Force Radical Change in > 


Management Technique 


HANGING conditions demand a 

change in methods. The de- 
velopment of markets, the demands 
on production and shifting economic 
conditions place upon management 
the burden to carry on. Upon 
the managing executive has fallen 
the burden for co-ordinating for 
more effective utilization, under all 
changing business and economic con- 
ditions, the studies and efforts of 
many individual specialists. 


A HUMAN PROBLEM 


The increasing use of machinery 
in mining introduces not alone a 
mechanical problem, but is further 
complicated by the increasing com- 
plexity of the problems of organiza- 
tion of specialists—really a human 
problem. For many years the only 
divisions of functionalization coal 
company management recognized 
were those natural ones such as 
engineering, legal, accounting and 
operating. More recently further 
branching out has been noticed, such 


as inspection, safety, welfare, real. 


estate and combustion engineering 
within the sales department. With 
one or two exceptions these might 
be classed as functions of the admin- 
istrative or executive department. 

Just now there is a tendency to go 
still further until it has affected the 
operating departments. When the 
idea of functionalizing separate 
activities under specialists was first 
given to the manufacturing indus- 
tries it was attacked as creating too 
many bosses, and in some cases it 
seemed artificial because it was in- 
stalled as a “system” instead of a 
gradual growth in recognition of in- 
creasingly complex operating condi- 
tions. 

Within the operating departments 


of the coal industry this growth has. 


been steady and has been the result of 
management changing its method to 
meet new operating conditions. To- 
day we see the electrical department 
in charge of locomotives, wiring, 
bonding, installations and main- 
tenance. Several companies have 
created power departments to take 
care of generation, transmission and 
distribution. In some cases such 


departments operate on a budget or 


By J. M. Carmody 


Consulting Management Engineer 
New York City 
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a yearly appropriation of their own 
and are not: affected in direct propor- 
tion to production. 

The directors recognize the fact 
that equipment and plant must be 
maintained in good operating condi- 
tion even in periods of depression, to 
preserve the value of the investment. 
We see separately maintained in- 
spection and safety departments, 
central employment bureaus and 
industrial relations departments, 
all of them being adopted as a re- 
sult of a natural growth. More 
and more the mine foremen and 
mine superintendents are becoming 
“strictly production” men, being re- 
lieved little by little of many details 
of purchasing, hiring and caring for 
labor, maintaining, equipment, sup- 
plies and machinery, planning, de- 
veloping, etc. 


MAKES FOR EFFICIENCY 


The result of this has been that 
the mine foremen and_ superin- 
tendents are no longer the combina- 
tions of electrical, mining, mechani- 
cal, maintenance and production men 
they once were. The increasing use 
of the functional idea in management 
has given to the supporting depart- 
ments the responsibility of plan- 
ning for production and to the fore- 
men and superintendents the duty of 
producing. Relieved of numerous 
details they can concentrate entirely 
upon more effective production. 

Many of the management tools 
which other successful industries 
have developed and used to their ad- 
vantage are either being developed 
and introduced or are being investi- 
gated by the coal-mining industry 
today. Mass production and in- 
creased specialization due to the di- 
vision of labor brought into all in- 
dustries the personnel or human 
problem. The coal industry is not 
lagging in its efforts. to solve this 
problem. The Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co. has _ its ° personnel 
department, the United States Coal 
& Coke Co. is solicitous for 
the human welfare of its employees 











Mechanization will force | 
planned schedules for pro- 
duction and cost control. 
Human relations work of 
corporations will be ade- 
quate to care for social wel- 
fare of personnel. The coal 
industry has indicated a 
definite desire for scientific 
-‘management. 














in its many communities, the Davis 
Coal & Coke Co. maintains an in- 
dustrial relations department as does 
the Consolidation Coal Co., the 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation, the Union 
Pacific Coal Co., and the Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation Co. as well as 
many others, have foreman training 
courses. The Bethlehem Mines Cor- 
poration and some of the large anthra- 
cite companies conduct training 
courses for their future executives. 


GROUP INSURANCE GROWS 


Group life insurance has continued 
as an important industrial relations 
policy of coal. mining companies. 
Entering this industry about twelve 
years ago it has made steady progress 
until at the beginning of 1926 some 
ninety coal mining companies held 
policies covering over 30,000 em- 
ployees. Twenty-eight companies 
purchased group life insurance pro- 
tection for more than 6,000 em- 
ployees during 1926. 

Scientific management has been an 
important factor in the orderly de- 
velopment of other industries for 
many years. -Last year at the Coal 
Mining Institute of America the ap- 
plication of scientific management to 
the coal mining industry was dis- 
cussed. Engineers and _ others 
within the industry are today ask- 
ing for better management methods 
to eliminate waste due to idleness 
of men and equipment, more effec- 
tive methods to encourage and in- 
crease mechanical loading. After 
all, they are but asking for the in- 
troduction of analytical methods into 
management, the same detailed and 
analytical study that the engineer 
gives to his mathematical problems. 
He breaks his problem into its com- 
ponent parts for investigation. De- 
tailed analyses are the microscopes of 


.methods of operations. 
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During the past year the Valier 
Coal Co., in Illinois, perfected a dis- 
patching system for its haulage and 
installed automatic signals or control 
for trips at the bottom of its shaft 
to prevent congestion. Aside from 
this company, many others are using 
and installing telephone control not 
only for dispatching haulage but to 
control all operations. Because it 
breaks down the barriers of dis- 
tances the use of the telephone un- 
derground is increasing. An experi- 
ment in scientific management in 
which all divisions of production 
were controlled was made during the 
year. Conducted only as an experi- 
ment, production control which 
stressed the control of the source of 
production, the miner at his work- 
ing place, indicated the possibilities 
there are in scientific management. 


BUDGETS ARE DEVELOPED 


The Pittsburgh Coal Co., the 
Keystone Coal & Coke Co., the 
Southern Coal & Coke Corporation, 
and others are developing the use 
of the budget to control expendi- 
tures against an expected income. 
Budgeting so far has been used only 
by the administrative or executive 
departments and the coal industry 
brought forward all the objections 
against budgetary control that the 
other industries overcame some 
years ago, “our business is differ- 
ent.” The tendency is to budget op- 
erating costs carefully, based on in- 
telligent analyses of conditions. 

As shown by some developments 
in management last year, and as in- 
dicated by the present problems of 
mechanical production, management 
in the coal mining industry is be- 
ginning to see that the fundamentals 
of good management are the same 
for all industries; the principles do 
not change though the details may. 
By the recognition of this truth the 
coal industry will be able to take ad- 
vantage of and put into practical use 
the researches and discoyeries that 
other industries have made in man- 
agement. 

In the elimination of waste, time 
study of operations is going to play 
an important part. Performance 
checked against a known time is go- 
ing to be the basis of operations 
control. Here and there through- 
out the industry over a period of 
years the operating officials knew 
how long it should require a locomo- 
tive crew to place and deliver a trip 
of cars and the time required for 
caging and hoisting. They now 
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J. M. Carmody 


Born under the shadow of Barclay Moun- 
tain, John Carmody received his first im- 
pressions of the coal industry from his rela- 
tives and neighbors in Bradford County, 
Pennsylvania. Later he began to glimpse 
the opportunities of management in the 
steel industry. The next step was asso- 
ciation with Harrington Emerson and the 
study of management engineering as a pro- 
fession. Mr. Carmody was a member of the 
staff of the U. S. Coal Commission and later 
served as vice-president in charge of in- 
ores relations for the Davis Coal & 
Coke Co. 


recognize the necessity of additional 
detailed information. 


TIME STUDIES MADE 


During the latter part of 1925 and 
through 1926 one large company 
had an extensive program of time 
studies. The object was to gather 
and record basic facts regarding ele- 
mentary operations and times re- 
quired to perform them. As indi- 
cated by the time studies of another 
company in Pennsylvania on cutting 
machine and mechanical loading op- 
erations, detailed time studies as a 
method to increase effectiveness are 
gradually replacing the old methods 
of general observation. This detailed 
method of studying operations is 
used by the mechanical and electrical 
engineers to find mechanical and 
power wastes, as for instance the de- 
tailed operating tests of the Chicago, 
Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co. to 
determine the relative merits of 
high- or low-speed gathering loco- 
motives; it is but a short step to 
apply these methods to coal mine op- 
eration. 

Several companies recognized this 
function during the year to time and 
schedule their haulage. 

The demand for the. maintenance 
of the present wage scale for the 
union fields, the increase in mechani- 
zation within these fields to com- 
bat lower wage competition, local 
conditions within certain non-union 
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fields tend to level the influence of 
the wage factor in operating costs. 
Changing, spotty, and irregular sell- 
ing prices with low and often non- 
existent margins of profit; threat- 
ened competition of hydro-electric 
and oil as a source of power are 
conditions that must be met by man- 
agement. These are the conditions 
that are going to give an impetus to 
the study of management as the co- 
ordinating function for the greater 
effectiveness of the engineering, 
sales, accounting and financing de- 
partments. 


SEEKING BETTER MANAGEMENT 


Progress that has already been 
made in this and in other leadiny’ 
industries indicates that probably 
one or more of the following courses 
will be pursued this year looking 
toward improvement of operating 
management technique. Some com- 
panies, working independently, will 
either engage management engineers 
to study their operating problems 
along scientific lines or assign from 
their own staff one or more individ- 
uals, free from routine duties, to 
devote full time to these detailed 
studies. Other companies, working 
together, may engage competent 
management counsel, co-operate in 
pooling experience and share costs. 

Still another approach may be 
through the National Coal Associa- 
tion, American Mining Congress, cr 
the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers. Under 
such a plan intelligent leaders of the 
industry will form a management 
committee. With ample financial and 
moral support such a committee, 
guided by experienced management 
engineers, will undoubtedly gather 
for the industry and pass on to it a 
body of authoritative data bearing on 
management problems peculiar to 
coal mining that will mark a new 
milestone. 

This much-harassed industry has 
already made great strides. It will 
go on making them. Recognition of 
the fact that management in these 
complex times has become a profes- 
sion requiring special fitness and 
training will go a long way toward 
putting coal mine management on a 
sounder basis. For such an effort, 
undertaken with sincerity and intel- 
ligence there is already ample reason 
to believe that management will have 
the co-operation of the mine em- 
ployees, without which little progress 
can be made under any type of man- 
agement. 
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Electrification Makes Most Striking Progress 
In Loading Systems and 


HAT MIGHT BE considered 

the most striking progress 
made in electrification of mine 
plants during 1926 has been along 
the lines of real commercial instal- 
lations and operation of electrically 
equipped coal-loading systems. In 
quite a few cases the experimental 
stage has been passed and an actual 
saving of 30 to 40c. per ton has been 
effected. 

The introduction on a commercial 
scale of ‘loaders and conveyors in 
coal mines has brought out a rather 
startling fact that should have been 
anticipated. This fact is that the 
voltage regulation obtained in the 
average mine is not at all suited for 
the economical operation of loading 
machines and conveyors. 


VOLTAGE IMPORTANT 


The usual voltage regulation does 
not appreciably reduce the speed of 
gathering locomotives as the trolley- 
type of gathering locomotive is en- 
_ tirely too high speed to begin with. 
This is evidenced by the fact that a 
storage battery locomotive built for 
3.5 miles per hour will gather as 
many cars in a shift as a trolley- 
type locomotive built for 5 to 6 miles 
per hour. With the trolley locomo- 
tive full speed is seldom attained in 
gathering service and a large part of 
the operation is on resistance points 
of the controller. Where low voltage 
or bad regulation is obtained these 
resistance losses are simply’ trans- 
ferred from the resistance grids of 
the locomotive to the trolley and 
track return. 


Low VOLTAGE LOW OUTPUT 


Low voltage on cutting machines 
has been put up with so long that 
the results that could be obtained by 
real good voltage were hardly 
realized until the recent application 
of storage batteries to cutting indi- 
cated what could be expected if good 
voltage was maintained at the ma- 
chine at all times. The slowing up 
of a loader, conveyor or cutter due 
to low voltage is a very serious mat- 
ter and results in not only a decided 
reduction in production, a _ pro- 
nounced increase in electrical repairs 


Power Plants 


By Graham Bright 


Consulting Engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Wise use of electricity 
j/ enables some operators to 
reduce production costs 30 
to 40c. per ton. Central sta- 
tions increase mine service 
in 1926. 


























due to burn-outs, but also has a 
slowing-up tendency on the entire 
personnel of the mine. 

The usual method of a spasmodic 
checking-up of the bonding and add- 
ing a little feeder copper is too much 
of a cut-and-dried method to pro- 
duce satisfactory. and economical 
results. The solution of this very 
important problem is to apply real 
engineering to the entire power sys- 
tem of the mine. 


CoDE Now READY 


During the past year the Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee has approved and passed as 
an American Standard a set of rules 
and regulations for underground 
power transmission and the installa- 
tion of power equipment in coal 
mines. These rules represent the 
work of a number of committees 
over several years, and should mean 
a great deal to the coal mining in- 
dustry since, if they are followed 
intelligently, safe and economical 
installations will result. 

These rules should be of par- 

















Permissible Pumping Unit Increases 
Mine Safety 
Combined on one bed-plate, this pumping 
machine consists of a permissible motor 


and controller suitable for service in mines 
which may become dangerous from gas. 


ticular value to the mining depart- 
ments of the various states inter- 
ested in coal mining and can be used 
as a guide in formulating state laws 
pertaining to electrical equipment in 
coal mines. With these rules as.a 
basis there should be a_ tendency 
toward uniformity in any other new 
laws being enacted. 

There has been no radical change 
in locomotive design and construc- 
tion during the past year. The mag- 
netic and semi-magnetic control 
seems to be gaining ground and more 
of this type of control is being placed 
in operation every year. The mag- 
netic control requires a fair voltage 
regulation and when trouble occurs 
with this type of control it is often 
a blessing in disguise in that it com- 
pels the operator to improve a bad 
condition in his trolley or track 
return. 


STORAGE BATTERIES GAIN 


A number of new storage battery 
installations have been placed in op- 
eration during 1926. These instal- 
lations consist of battery trucks 
equipped with lead-type batteries of 
over 100 kw.-hr. capacity and are 
largely used to operate cutting ma- 
chines. The battery gives a good 
voltage at all times at the cutting 
machine, and has resulted in more 
places cut and a cooler motor at the 
end of the shift than when cutting 
from the usual wire circuit. If the 
batteries are charged at the proper 
time, the load factor is greatly im- 
proved and the cost of power reduced. 


SAFETY IS WoRTH WHILE 


The cost of cutting when using 
battery power will be from 3 to 4c. 
more per ton than with trolley 
power, but the safety obtained with 
battery cutting is worth consider- 
ably more than this increase. 

It can be safely predicted that for 


‘gaseous mines the use of batteries 


for gathering, cutting and pumping 
will have an increasing application. 
The super-synchronous motor and 
the synchronous motor with internal 
magnetic clutch have seen wide ap- 


-plication during the past year, but 
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mostly in metal mining and milling. 
There are many applications around 
coal mines, such as fans, large 
pumps, tipple and breaker machinery, 
where the synchronous motor with 
high starting torque might be 
applied. 

The new type of double bar wind- 
ing or squirrel-cage induction motor 
has found wide application on tipple 
machinery where fairly high torque 
is required for starting. This type 
of motor is being substituted for the 
wound rotor motor at a fairly large 
saving in both motor and control. 
The control is particularly simple 
and is well adapted for remote 
operation. 


ELECTRIC SHOVELS INCREASE 


There have been a number of elec- 
tric shovel installations during the 
past year—chiefly at metal mines. 
The Bucyrus Co. has during the 
year installed a very large direct- 
current shovel in. western Kentucky. 
This shovel is equipped with a syn- 
chronous motor generator set and 
the electrical equipment was fur- 
nished by the General Electric Co. 

There has been a notable improve- 
ment during the past year in the 
amount of light given out by the in- 
dividual cap lamp. A number of in- 
stallations have been put in with 
lamps giving over twice the light 
that has been previously available. 
This is certainly a step in the right 
direction as increased illumination 
will without doubt increase both the 
efficiency and safety of mining. 


More APPROVED EQUIPMENT 


The U. S. Bureau of Mines has 
been very busy during the past year 
in connection with permissible equip- 
ment. Up to the present time the 
following is a list of the types and 
numbers of permissible plates issued : 

Air compressors, 2; loading ma- 
chines, 4; coal drills, 3; mining ma- 
chines, 15; power hoists, 1; mine 
pumps, 2; fused switch, 1; electric 
cap lamps, 7; flame safety lamps, 7; 
methane indicator, 1; methane de- 
tector, 1; hand and trip lamps, 2; 
flash lamps, 1; single-shot blasting 
units, 7; gathering locomotives, 12; 
haulage locomotives, 1; oxygen 
breathing apparatus, 4; gas masks, 
4; rock-dusting machines, 2; power 
trucks, 2. 

The work of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines in regard to permissible equip- 
ment for mines is showing a very 
healthy growth and should have 
every encouragement from all who 
are interested in real safety in 
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Power for Shovels 


It has been generally agreed that large electric shovels are best operated when 
equipped with direct-current motors each supplied from a separate generator, as illus- 


trated in this view of a motor-generator set. 


three generators and an exciter. 


mines. This work is of particular 
value to the various state mining de- 
partments and the coal operators in 
gaseous districts and unless the 
Bureau receives the hearty support 
and co-operation from such bodies 
the work will naturally cease, to the 
great detriment of the industry. 


UNIFORMITY DESIRABLE 


The Bureau has a staff of high- 
grade and experienced engineers 
working constantly on mine safety 
problems and this work could not 
well be so done by any other or- 
ganization in this country. The find- 
ings and recommendations of the 
Bureau in regard to safety and per- 
missible equipment are in no way 
mandatory and could only be made 
so through the various state legis- 
latures passing laws embodying 
these recommendations. If this 
were done, the laws of the various 
states would be uniform and there 
would be little or no conflict between 
the laws of neighboring states. 

Automatic control for mine sub- 
stations has been improved and sim- 
plified during the past year, and with 
the equipment available at this time 
there is no longer any excuse for a 
substati¢dn operator. Substation 
buildings and equipment are so well 
standardized that it is a compara- 
tively simple matter to locate and in- 
stall a new station when needed. 

The central station companies sup- 
plying power to coal mining districts 
have spent considerable time and 
money during the past year. in 
strengthening and rebuilding their 
transmission lines so,that they are 
in better shape than ever from a 
continuity of power supply stand- 
point. The central stations also 
have been building larger plants, in- 
stalling larger units, and discon- 
tinuing the smaller and less economi- 
cal plants.’ A number of consolida- 
tions of power companies have been 


This set consists of a synchronous motor, 


accomplished and a number of tie 
connections between large systems 
have been made. Serious trouble at 
any particular plant will no longer 
cause long shutdowns since power 
can be drawn from distant plants 
until the trouble has been remedied. 
There have been a number of in- 
stances during the past year where 
these tie connections have proved 
very valuable. 


LOWER POWER RATES NEEDED 


Even with the improvements in 
power supply, the coal operators feel 
that there should be a reduction’ in 
power rates from those established 
during the war. Since the war there 
has been a considerable reduction in 
the price of coal and some reduction 
in labor, so that it would seem that 
there should be some reduction in 
power rates. This feeling among the 
operators is shown by the interest 
toward the building of isolated 
plants, especially where there is fair 
water and a non-merchantable fuel 
is available. Such cases should be 
given careful consideration before a 
final decision is made. 


EXPLOSION SAFEGUARDS 


The future tendency of coal min- 
ing practice is leaning toward more 
mechanical and electrical equipment, 
better care in installation and up- 
keep, better safety precautions, bet- 
ter supervision, more concentration, 
better preparation and better selling. 
It is believed that if a mine is 
equipped with ample _ ventilation, 
rock-dusted at sufficient intervals. 
and permissible equipment used 
where necessary, that all is done that 
can be to make the mine safe and 
there is little likelihood of a serious 
explosion taking place. 

It is only by following out the 
above procedure that costs can be 
reduced and a mine operated at a 
real profit. 
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What Railroads Did to Make 1926 a Record Year 


OTH THE PUBLIC and the 

railroads can well be proud of 
the performance of the rail carriers 
during the past year. By furnish- 
ing the shippers of this country with 
adequate and dependable transporta- 
tion, the railroads have contributed 
substantially to placing business of 
this country on a stable basis. This 
performance of the railroads has 
obviated the necessity for various 
industries maintaining large stocks 
in advance of actual requirements in 
anticipation of possible car shortage 
and congestion which formerly was 
looked upon as unavoidable at cer- 
tain seasons of the year. 

The railroads in 1926 handled the 
heaviest freight traffic they have 
ever been called upon to move. This 
was done without serious car short- 
age or other transportation difficul- 
ties. This heavy movement of freight 
started early in the year and grad- 
ually gained momentum until late 
this fall. In the face of this inten- 
sive wear and tear on equipment due 
to the heavy freight traffic, the rail- 
roads this fall, however, found both 
their cars and locomotives in better 
physical condition than at any time 
in recent years. 


TRAFFIC BREAKS RECORD 


Loading of all revenue freight in 
1926 approximated 53,260,000 cars or 
an increase of 2,082,000 cars or 4 per 
cent over 1925, which marked the 
previous high record. - While there 
has been a particularly heavy move- 
ment of all commodities in 1926, the 
demands upon the railroads for facil- 
ities to meet the extremely heavy 
movement of coal has equalled, if 
not exceeded, all previous years. 
This was particularly true of the 
coal traffic last fall when, from Oct. 
2 to Nov. 20, bituminous coal load- 
ings at mines were greater than 
during any similar period, exceeding 
by approximately 6,500,000 tons the 
next highest record made in 1920. 
This also was an increase of 8,182,- 
000 tons over the corresponding 
period last year. The peak in coal 
production was reached the week of 
Dec. 4 when 14,676,000 tons of 
bituminous coal were produced. This 


was the fourth consecutive week in. 


By R. H. Aishton 


President, American Railway Association 














Adequate transportation 
greatly aided all phases of 
industry. Heaviest freight 
traffic in history handled in 
1926. Anticipate continua- 
tion of heavy loading of 
coal during first part of 
1927. 




















1926 that the record week of 13,- 
344,000 tons, which has stood since 
the fall of 1919, was broken. The 
1919 record was again exceeded the 
week of Dec. 11. 

Notwithstanding the extremely 
high rate of bituminous coal pro- 
duced with the resulting heavy coal 
traffic last fall, the car supply con- 
tinued to be adequate for require- 
ments. There was an entire absence 
of car shortage except in isolated in- 
stances—and then only of a tempor- 
ary nature. In fact, such car short- 
ages as occurred as a whole were 
never more than 2 per cent of the 
requirements and more frequently 
were very much less. This means 
that the car supply at all times was 
well within 95 per cent of the re- 
quirements which, for all practical 
purposes, is the equivalent of a full 


‘car supply. 


This performance on the part of 

















R. H. Aishton 


the railroads in furnishing adequate 
transportation to the coal industry 
is all the more remarkable when con- 
sideration is given to the fact that 
the loading of other commodities re- 
quiring the use of open-top cars was 
greatly in excess of any previous 
period, exceeding the performance 
in 1925 by 682,134 cars or more than 
9 per cent and that there was very 
little, if any, actual interference 
with other lines. of industry to take 
care of the fall production. 

These results as to the movement 
of coal were made possible through 
the carrying out of car service rules 
based on ownership principles by the 
railroads generally in co-operation 
with the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association. The 
return of owners’ cars via the same 
junction by which cars left their 
home lines provides an automatic 
and economic method of distribu- 
tion, far superior to any emergency 
or other orders that might be issued 
by any central authority. The strike 
of English miners produced a very 
stimulating effect on the exportation 
and production of American coal, 
15,079,976 tons having been exported 
for the period from Jan. 1 to Oct. 30, 
an increase of approximately 235 per 
cent compared with the same period 
in 1925. 


A SMOOTH MACHINE 


This record movement of not only 
coal but other commodities in 1926 
was carried on smoothly by the rail- 
roads. Outstanding embargoes re- 
mained at a minimum throughout 
the season with isolated situations 
here and there where necessity 
existed for the control of movement 
to individuals or industries. No em- 
bargoes were issued because of 
transportation disability on the part 
of the railroads. Certain roads in 
connection with the movement of 
coal to tidewater for export pur- 
poses did find it necessary to issue 
limited embargoes which were modi-’ 
fied from time to time as conditions 
permitted. These embargoes were 
not caused, however, by the inabil- 
ity of any railroad to haul or dump 
coal but by the increased demand for 
export movement and delay in load-, 
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A Rising Tide of Weekly Car Loadings 


Weekly loadings of coal after the second week in July, 1926, showed a steady rise, 
culminating in a record week of Dec. 4 when 251,626 cars were loaded. 


ing ships owing to the nature of the 
boats offered for foreign movement. 

While the railroads do not antici- 
pate a continuation of the extremely 
heavy movement of coal that took 
place in the fall of 1926, they are 
looking forward to a more or less 
heavy loading of coal, that is, com- 
pared with the corresponding periods 
in previous years, for the first few 
months in 1927. What will take 
place thereafter will, of course, be 
contingent upon business conditions 
and the general economic situation. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY HEAVY 


The ability of the railroads to 
bring about the remarkable perform- 
ance that characterized 1926 was due 
largely to the enormous capital ex- 


penditures which the carriers have — 


made for improvements since 1920. 
These expenditures total approx- 
imately $5,196,000,000, of which 
approximately $875,000,000 was ac- 
tually expended for capital improve- 
' ments during the past year. These 
expenditures were made in order to 
provide more adequate transporta- 
tion service and to increase the 
economy and safety of operation. 
That the objective has been attained 
is attested by the performance of the 
railroads, particularly during 1926. 

The amount expended for such im- 
provements in 1926 was an increase 
of approximately $100,000,000 over 
1925. Rail managements during the 
first nine months last year author- 
ized capital expenditures totaling 
$1,175,000,000, which included $475,- 
000,000 in unexpended authoriza- 
tions brought over from 1925. 

ror equipment alone, the railroads 
for the first nine months in 1926 ex- 
pended $271,023,000, an increase of 
$5,130,000 over the corresponding 
period in 1925. For locomotives, ex- 
penditures amounted to $72,324,000, 


an increase of approximately $30,- 
000,000 over the same period last 
year. For freight cars, $143,265,000 
was expended, a decrease of $31,- 
107,000 under the year before while 
for passenger train cars, $43,403,000 
was spent compared with $29,645,- 
000 the year before. There was also 
an increase of $2,500,000 in 1926 
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The secret of the rail- 
roads’ ability to handle an 
unusual volume of traffic 
without any major inter- 
ruption to transportation 
service is to be found in the 
large capital expenditures 
for improvements and addi- 
tions made since 1920. In- 
|| dustrial preparedness is im- 
possible without continuous 
modernization, 

















over 1925 in expenditures for other 
equipment. 

Capital expenditures for roadway 
and structures in the same period 
amounted to $358,070,000, an in- 
crease of nearly $79,000,000 com- 
pared with the first nine months of 
1925. Of this amount, $124,084,000 
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went for additional track, an in- 
crease of nearly $25,000,000 over 
1925, while $29,531,000 went for 
heavier rails, an increase of $4,500,- 
000. For additional ballast, $12,- 
059,000 was expended—$4,000,000 
more than was spent for that pur- 
pose in the preceding year. For 
shops and engine houses, including 
machinery and tools, capital ex- 
penditures amounted to $29,115,000, 
compared with $22,676,000 in 1925. 
All other expenditures amounted to 
$163,281,000, compared with $123,- 
878,000 during the first nine months 
of 1925. 


Co-OPERATION GROWING 


In addition to the large capital 
expenditures which have been made, 
the performance of the railroads in 
1926 has also been due to the won- 
derful co-operation received from 
shippers, both individually and col- 
lectively, through their organizations 
and through various’ Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Boards that have 
now been set up in all parts of the 
United States. 

The steam railroads have passed 
through two broad psychological 
phases in the public attitude of 
mind toward them and they are now 
on their way in a third. Briefly, the 
railroads and the relationship of the 
public toward them have passed 
through the early phase of generos- 
ity to the following phase of ani- 
mosity and are now on their latest 
phase of reciprocity. 

Transportation problems will al- 
ways exist. Some of them will be 
grave and difficult, but all of them 
can be satisfactorily solved if the 
railways continue to work effectively 
with each other and with the public 
towards a satisfactory solution on a 
purely economic basis and with a 
recognition of a common interest. 
This constitutes the era of reciproc- 
ity. The beneficial effects are such as 
to lead to the hope that this last 
phase may be the permanent one on 
which the future of all may rest. 
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Bituminous Production Breaks Post-War Records 
Bituminous coal production during the calendar year of 1926 was the largest since 


1918. 


This tonnage was handled by the railroads with unusual dispatch. 
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Self-Regulation of Bituminous Coal Industry 
To Curb Evils of Overdevelopment 
Rising National Demand 


N THE SIX YEARS that I have 

been Secretary of Labor the story 
of coal has come to me from oper- 
ator, manager and financial man. In 
hearing the case of the workers 
engaged in all our principal indus- 
tries, I have naturally gained some 
insight into the attitude of the miner 
of coal. All in all, my post in the 


government has provided me with* a’ 


perspective that clears the vision of 
many clouds that previously obscured 
it. This perspective is further 
broadened by the service of statis- 
ticians and the advice of experts 
which we in the government enjoy. 

Recently in addressing the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress I sought to 
outline my ideas of the industry and 
its ups and downs. Let me restate 
some of these views: 


DECRIES TOLERATION OF EVILS 


“At the outset the industry tol- 
erates technical evils that should not 
exist. Why should American mining 
be three times as dangerous to life 
and limb, as regards the number of 
men employed, as in the mines of 
England, Belgium, or France? What 
right has the present mining gen- 
eration to waste the patrimony of 
the future by leaving 40 per cent of 
the coal in the ground and extracting 
only 60 per cent of the available 
supply, as the result of crudeness in 
method? In producing the -more 
than 500,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal in this calendar year of 1926, 
we shall leave approximately 400,- 
000,000 tons more in pillars, stumps, 
thin and not immediately profitable 
coal, with losses by creeps and 
squeezes — meaning  1,000,000,000 
tons less in our available coal 
supply.” 

But this is not the only wastage. 
“So long as the industry operates 
with mines, men, and equipment 
equal to an annual production of 
350,000,000 tons more coal than we 
can consume, it will go on being 
faced by the most serious economic 
situation in American history. As 
long as this over-development con- 
tinues, mining will go on being 
cursed with. part-time employment 
and the discontent it breeds. The 


By James J. Davis 


Secretary of Labor 







Controlled produc- 
tion points way to financial 
stability and labor content- 
ment. Unless the industry 
‘itself assumes this responsi- 
bility, outside interference 
will be invoked by a 
harassed and disgruntled 
coal consuming public. 















struggle to sell will become more 


severe. The operator will meet 
disaster. The poorly employed miner 
will be in a constant mood to strike. 
The public will be under the constant 
threat of strike. Industry as a 
whole will be thrown into confusion 
because of uncertainty in its coal 
supply. All this because of inability 
within the mining industry to put 
itself in business shape.” 

I realize that soft coel mining 
presents a most difficult economic 
problem. The purpose of each oper- 
ator is the single one of mining and 
marketing coal. This must be done 
under conditions often diverse. Na- 
turally the parties engaged must be 
in sharp competition, and this com- 
petition as naturally brings differ- 
ences of view and interest. 


MINING NEVER FREE OF STRIFE 


But the more these differences are 
studied, the more clear it becomes 
that mining can never be free of 
strife and contest with not only the 
workers engaged in the industry but 
among the operators who want their 
due place in the market. If strife 
is to disappear from the industry, 
the very first requisite is for all 
interests engaged to get together and 
adjust these many differences, no 
matter how serious and difficult they 
seem. 

Many bituminous operators have 
told me of many times selling their 
steam grades of coal at little more 


“nessmen do. 


than cost, and sometimes at actual 
cost or even below. They have 
yielded to this losing scheme of 
production in order to keep their 
operations going or to meet disas- 
trous competition in the same market 
or from other operators in neighbor- 
ing and even distant fields. The 
American point of view would seem 
to be that coal which cannot be taken 
from the mines at a reasonable profit 
and with reasonable employment and 
wages to the workers necessary to 
mine it should be left in the ground 
for future use. 

Anxiety to get business and keep 
operations going just enough days 
in the week as will hold miners at 
hand, while awaiting the demands 
of the brisk season, seems to me a 
policy that is economically unsound, 
whether viewed from the standpoint 
of the investor and operator, the 
miner, the industry, or the country 
in general. Neither the users of 
commercial, transportation or house- 
hold coal expect or desire to buy coal 
mined at a loss to producer and 
miner both. 


DEFINES GOVERNMENT’S STAND 


The statute books of our land con- 
tain no law that has for its object 
the ruin of any legitimate business. 
No branch of our government de- 
sires or advocates the conduct of 
any business along unprofitable lines. 
The government wants all business 
to be so administered as to render 
just returns to its owners and to 
its workers. The government does, 
however, seek to have industry so 
conducted as to safeguard the lives 
and limbs of workers, to protect the 
rights of management and workers, 
and to aid in every possible way the 
conservation of mineral resources by 
elimination of wasteful production. 

Above all, the government does 
look to those in direct operation of 
any enterprise to do their part in 
solving the economic problems aris- 
ing within it. 

“The public itself best understands 
the evils of government control. The 
public no more wants it than busi- 
The country expects 
the mining industry to put its own 
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house in order. It looks to mining 
to prove that it knows its own busi- 
ness. Until the industry does this, 
it will continue to be harassed by 
ills. It will go on lacking public 
confidence. It will be subject to 
depressions, hurtful competition, 
strikes, unusual labor turn-over, and 
unprofitable operation.” 

A great iron master once said of 
the steel business: “It is either 
prince or pauper.” This can no 
longer apply to that industry. But 
does it not still apply to the soft coal 
industry, particularly to the commer- 
cial mines? Of course it does not 
apply to the many mines owned by 
manufacturing concerns, which are 
kept busy supplying their own needs. 

After I had addressed the Mining 
Congress, a prominent operator put 
the following questions to me: 
“Should not the union coal operator 
realize that the union coal miner is 
his colleague?” Should he not en- 
courage the miner to join in a 
common cause?” I answered that, of 
course, the operator and miner are 
associates and that both should co- 
operate to make the mining business 
a success. Personally I have always 
given my best effort to make succes- 
ful the business of any one for whom 
I worked, and I believe nearly every 
worker is imbued with the same 
idea, especially when he knows that 
his employer in turn is interested in 
his welfare and seeks his co-operation. 


JOINT COMPACT CONSIDERED 


This operator further asked: 
“Would it not be better for all miners 
to work under a joint agreement 
similar to that of the glass industry, 
where the wage rate is dependent 
upon conditions such as the selling 
price, etc?” I answer that in my 
position I am not an advocate of any 
particular plan, but no matter in 
what industry men are working they 
should work in cooperation with 


_ their employers in order to produce 


to the profit of the employer and 
permit him to provide his employees 
with steady employment and a wage 
that will enable them to maintain the 
American standard. 

I said I was in favor of any plan 
or program that will render pros- 
perous both the producers and the 
miners of coal. I am for whatever 
plan can be devised that will guar- 
antee steady production, steady and 
satisfactory employment, profitable 
operation, and at the same time save 
for our future needs the vast amount 
of our fuel we now waste in produc- 
ing enough coal for present needs— 
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all with due regard for the laws of 
our country. 


If we have any laws that stand in ' 


the way of conserving our fuel 
supply through improved mining 
methods, or that prevent the saving 
of the 400,000,000 tons permanently 
lost each year, or that would in- 
terfere with the profitable operation 
of mines, or with giving steady em- 
ployment to the miners at just wages, 
I am sure the producers of coal have 
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only to get together and present the 
case to the government officials 
responsible for the enforcement of 
these laws and charged with advanc- 
ing the welfare of business and the 
worker. These officials will co-operate 
with them in every possible way and 
I am sure that Congress will aid by 
the passage of laws, or the amend- 
ment of existing laws, that would 
accomplish the purpose of guarding 
our future coal reserves and at the 
same time promote the interest of all 
engaged in mining bituminous coal. 
It is my experience that Congress is 
always ready and willing to co- 
operate in advancing the interests 
of any of our business enterprises 
so long as no attempt is made to 
interfere with, or take away from, 
the fundamental rights of our people. 


UNITY FOR CONSERVATION 


If a combination of companies is 
necessary to conserve our coal supply 
and operate our mines for present 
needs, to the equal benefit of owners, 
miners and the public, I doubt if the 
size of such corporation would cause 
any serious objection. I do not be- 
lieve our people would protest the 
organization of any large corpora- 
tion, or forty such organizations, if 
founded on the proper principles. 
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Again, if combination is the 
remedy, and if the leaders of the 
industry feel that the.man to guide 
such a combination is wanting 
within their own ranks, they should 
go outside and select an outstanding 
man qualified by training, experi- 
ence, ability, personality and stand- 
ing, and give him such control as 
he may need to lift the industry 
from its present bog of troubles to 
the level of scientific management 
that prevails in nearly every other 
great American industry. Such di- 
rector general should have all the 
authority needed to bring all parties 
engaged out of their differences into 
the single purpose of providing a 
steady supply of coal, with regular 
employment for enough miners to 
produce this adequate supply. With 
such unified control would go, as a 
matter of course, all the practice in 
use in other great business enter- © 
prises, such as systematic develop- 
ment of markets, new and old, here 
and abroad; the creation of lab 
oratories for the discovery of new 
byproducts; the whole train of 
scientific activities necessary to put 
on the plane where it belongs the 
great basic coal industry, now Jost 
in a chaos of antiquated and self- 
defeating methods. 

“The way to abate the evil of over- 
development is to close, at least for 
a time, the less profitable mines. 
This you cannot do unless the in- 
dustry as a whole will bear the loss, 
and to do so it must be united. Yet 
if it were united, if disastrous com- 
petition were to cease, if all the 
elements of the industry were to get 
together on a practical, workable 
method of co-operation, this first and 
worst evil of overdevelopment could 
be ended almost at once.” 


Co-OPERATE AND CONSTRUCT 


The American people have set up 
about themselves all the necessary 
legal safeguards but these have never 
stood in the way of the principle of 
unit in industry, as applied under 
due regulation. Organization, within 
due limits of law, brings down prices 
by bringing down waste, provides 
steady employment, develops trade 
expansion, and makes for general 
efficiency in operation, with profit to 
all. Every coal operator, every coal 
miner, should strive to bring this 
about, for every individual of the 
public outside the industry expects 
it to achieve some constructive thing 
to end the present chaos in the im- 
portant industry of supplying the 
country with coal. 
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What Should Retail Merchant 
Expect From Producer? 


Chairman, Committee on Government 
Relations, National Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association 


HE PROGRESSIVE independent 
retailer seeks only such co-opera- 
tion from his sources of supply as 
will aid him to meet the competition 
of competing fuels, and to maintain 
his proper markets. To successfully 
meet competition, a retailer must be 
able to render a service of quality, of 
supply and at a reasonable and stable 
price. The dealer is also entitled to 
expect co-operation in avoidance of 
waste and to reduce needless expense. 
Quality is the first essential. Coal 
must not only be of good quality but 
it must also be uniform in standards 
of preparation. The mere fact that 
coal is found to be in accord with 
producers’ standards of preparation 
means little unless such standards 
assure a product that will give satis- 
faction to the consumer. If the con- 
sumer’s expectation of quality is 
unreasonable there is need for educa- 
tion of the consumer. However, 
while some consumers may be un- 
reasonable, the average consumer 
does not expect unreasonable results. 


ASH REDUCTION NEEDED 


Notable progress has been made in 
recent years in reducing ash content 
on the smaller sizes of coal. Neces- 
sarily there have been pioneers in 
this movement, to whom much credit 
is due. There still remains, how- 
ever, a considerable tonnage of steam 
coal sold by responsible producers 
which carries an excess of ash as 
compared with the better standards 
that prevail among the majority of 
the anthracite mining companies. 
The elimination of this high ash 
steam coal is very important. 

Dependability of supply is perhaps 
the next most important factor. If 
freedom from frequent strikes can be 
secured, it remains only for the com- 
panies to assure adequate supplies to 
the retailers by proper adjustment 
of tonnage and intelligent distribu- 
tion of such tonnage. While the ideal 
place for storage of coal is in the 
consumers’ bins, it is a fact that 
many consumers are not equipped 
to store their winter’s supply during 
the summer months and so long as 
this condition prevails it will be nec- 
essary for the companies to build up 


adequate storage piles during the 
summer, which tonnage together 
with the amount stored by the re- 


tailer in his yards, augmented by. 


current production during the win- 
ter months, will be sufficient to assure 
consumers of required tonnage. 


PRICE STABILITY IMPORTANT 


Stability of price is highly impor- 
tant if the goodwill of the con- 
sumer is to be maintained toward 
coal. Sudden midseason increases in 
price are strongly resented by the 
consumer and it would seem possible 
for large anthracite producers, at 
least, to establish definite price 
schedules to prevail each year. 

Consideration of price policy nat- 
urally suggests the question of sum- 
mer discounts. I believe it is the 
consensus of opinion among retailers 
based upon the experience of many 
years that under normal conditions 
a price inducement is necessary to 
induce the average buyer of coal to 
fill his bins during the summer. 

Maintenance of retail market un- 
impaired is vital to the producer as 
well as to the retailer. Every piece 
of business lost ‘to the retail trade 
reduces the dealers volume of sales 
and unless such business is profitless 
the result is to increase the dealer’s 
cost of doing business and to neces- 
sitate a corresponding increase in 
retail margins and in sales price to 
the consumer. This point will sug- 
gest that the maintenance of a proper 
balance of retail tonnage as between 
steam and domestic sizes is depend- 
ent upon the ability of the dealer to 
hold whatever steam coal business 
originates in his territory. If this 
business is to be handled either 
directly by producing companies or 
wholesalers, the proportion of retail- 
er’s steam coal tonnage to domestic 
tonnage will be necessarily reduced. 
Where that is the case or where the 
retail market does not consume the 
normal proportion of steam coal, the 
dealer should not be subjected to 
pressure to take an undue proportion 
of the smaller sizes. 

To the maintenance of retail mark- 


ets, advertising is a force that should. 


not be neglected. The producers of 
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Uniformity in quality 
and in standards of prep- 
aration is first essential. 
Other. important factors 
are dependability of supply, 
stability of price, elimina- 
tion of waste in transporta- 
tion, avoidance of needless 
breakage and discourage- 
ment of superfluous com- 
petition. 




















practically all basic commodities rec- 
ognize it as their responsibility in 
part, to maintain the prestige of 
their commodity and to build good- 
will through constant advertising of 
the merits of their products, 

Another valuable piece of co-opera- 
tion would be looking to the elimi- 
nation of waste and the avoidance 
of needless expense. Loss of coal in 
transit between the mines and the 
dealer’s yard is a subject worthy of 
careful study by all concerned. The 
burden of this loss is absorbed en- 
tirely by the retail trade, but neces- 
sarily enters into the retailer’s cost 
of doing business and directly affects 
the price of coal to the consumer. 

Avoidance of needless breakage of 
coal in handling at the piers in 
another factor worthy of careful 
study. Likewise reduction of demur- 
rage at the loading piers is an item 
on which distributors and dealers 
could profitably co-operate. 


AGAINST WASTEFUL COMPETITION 


Finally, producers should discour- 
age superfluous competition. The 
U. S. Coal Commission, in common 
with practically every other body 
that has seriously investigated the 
coal business, has commented upon 
the fact that in most communities 
there are too many retail dealers, re- 
sulting in a dilution of tonnage caus- 
ing a corresponding increase in 
costs, margins and selling price. 

Toward the maintenance of high 
ethical standards in the coal trade 
all branches of the industry should 
certainly co-operate, and if such co- 
operation resulted in the elimination 
of irresponsible dealers and a conse- 
quent concentration of tonnage in the 
hands of those dealers of greater 
responsibility, better service would 
be assured the consumer and the 
results would benefit all. 
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Modern merchandising 
necessitates that the retailer 
sell consumer his season’s 
requirements in advance of 
his actual needs. 


Mutual 
co-operation is necessary if 
both producer and retailer 
are to make a fair profit. 














EAM WORK is the soundest 

basis of relationship between the 
producer and the retailer of coal. 
The object of both is to make money, 
with as much enjoyment in the proc- 
ess as possible. Their mutual prob- 
lem is to sell coal to the ultimate 
consumer on a thorough-going mer- 
chandising basis. Hence, their aims 
are not antagonistic. 

By co-operating — working to- 
gether—both sides can make more 
than by pulling apart. One can get 
along without the help of the other 
no more than one horse can pull a 
two-horse load. 


MustT SELL IN ADVANCE 


Modern merchandising of coal 
means, for one thing, to sell the ulti- 
mate consumer his season’s require- 
ments of coal in advance of his actual 
needs. If the dealer can sell and 
deliver coal easily, it means that the 
producer of coal can keep his mines 
fairly well occupied during the 
spring and summer months—on a 
profitable basis, if possible, but 
surely on such a basis of activity as 
will reduce to the absolute minimum 
the so-called spring and summer 
losses in operation that shoot up the 
cost of mining. This is being ac- 
complished. 

The curve of operation of mining 
properties no longer has as many 
peaks and valleys in it as formerly. 
It is being leveled down by loyal and 
interesting and profitable co-opera- 
tion between the producer of coal 
and the retailer of coal. 


GoEs OUT AFTER BUSINESS 


The retailer no longer sits down 
and waits for the tide of demand to 
sweep over him in the fall and win- 
ter, on the theory that his customers 
will have to come to him then and 
pay whatever price for coal the re- 


_tailer exacts. The up-to-the-minute 


man begins to reach out for business 
from his customers not later than the 
first of May. He tries to do as much 
business in the spring and summer 
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What Should Coal Producer 
Expect from Retailer? 


By A. J. Maloney 


Vice-President, Chicago, Wilmington & 
Franklin Coal Co. 


months, when his costs of operation 
are lowest, as he possibly can. He 
finds that he cannot only do business 
profitably with his customers during 
those months, just as well as during 
the fall and winter, but also that he 
can win many of the customers of 
his competitors who are not up on 
their toes in trying to do business. 

Modern merchandising also means 
that the dealer must sell a product 
the quality of which remains stand- 
ard, and the supply of which is al- 
ways readily available, so that his 
customers can get what they demand. 
It means not only that the product 
must be right, but that it must be 
pushed by modern advertising and 
selling methods. 


PRODUCER CO-OPERATING 


The producer of coal is greatly 
aiding the retailer of coal in this 
better method of merchandising: 
First, in providing coal of standard 
quality and always readily available. 
Second, in many instances, there is 
very close co-operation between pro- 
ducer and retailer in advertising 
campaigns to the ultimate consumer. 
These result in trade-mark coal find- 
ing a market under profitable condi- 
tions to both the producer and re- 
tailer. 

Competition has been a healthful 
influence in stirring both producer 
and retailer to better methods of 
merchandising and to a more modern 
understanding of their joint respon- 
sibility to the ultimate consumer in 
the matter of good coal and service 
at a reasonable price. It seems not 
unlikely that as time goes on, the 
producer and retailer will jointly 
have to assume more responsibility 
to the ultimate consumer in the mat- 
ter of his coal requirements. 

Additional forms of service will 
have to be instituted, either directly 
or indirectly, to win the continued 
good will of the ultimate consumer. 
It will not be enough to supply him 
good coal at a reasonable price, when 
and as needed, but a system of in- 
spection of furnaces, the develop- 
ment of new types of furnaces, the 
elimination of smoke, reduction in 
ash refuse, and other developments 
—all of which will put the ultimate 


consumer in a more friendly state of 
mind towards the use of coal—will 
have to be instituted. In other 
words, a real heating service to the 
consumer must be provided. 


MorRE STABLE MARKETS 


And then there will have to be de- 
veloped more stability in market 
conditions. The ultimate consumer 
is ready to pay a reasonable price 
for good coal and service, but he 
doesn’t like to have to follow the 
gyrations of an erratic market. He 
doesn’t like to read on the front 
page of his morning newspaper that 
the coal interests—producer and re- 
tailer—are after him again with 
their eye solely on his bank account. 
It is almost needless to say that the 
future of the coal industry presents 
great allurement in the way of sound 
opportunity for those producers and 
retailers who are of a mind to study 
their responsibilities as business 
men and discharge those responsibil- 
ities in the light of progress. 


Must WorK TOGETHER - 


The time has come when coal 
dealer and coal producer working 
together must share the burden of 
selling coal to the ultimate consumer 
on a profitable basis. It has come 
because coal must be sold with mod- 
ern merchandising methods, if sold 
profitably, and modern methods 
mean that producer and distributor 
must co-ordinate their plans and co- 
operate in carrying them out. 











The time has past when 
coal sold itself. Marketing 
is the biggest problem con- 
fronting producers. and dis- 
tributors. Successful mer- 
chandising calls for a distri- 
bution chain that has no 














| weak links. Such a chain 


can be forged only if there 

| is mutual 
and confidence between pro- 

ducer and distributor. 


understanding 
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Noteworthy Progress Has Been Made Toward 
Sturdier and Permissible 











Flameproof equipment 
finds way into all mines. 
Power trucks prove ad- 
vantages of better operat- 
ing voltage at face. Me- 
chanical loading increases. 








ROAD RECOGNITION of the 

fact that successful mine opera- 
tion depends primarily upon the use 
of modern equipment has proved a 
great stimulus to the use and im- 
provement of mining machinery 
during the past year. Settlement 
of the anthracite strike, the suc- 
cess of certain well-equipped, highly 
mechanized operating companies in 
union fields and the earning records 
of non-union mjnes that have found 
it possible to pay dividends and still 
put considerable capital back into 
their properties in the form of bet- 
ter equipment have been strong fac- 
tors in directing the course of the 
whole coal-mining industry into a 
new and broader reconstruction 
period. 


DURABLE EQUIPMENT PREFERRED 


aadaaie 


There is a new and greater con- 
sciousness of the desirability of 
strong, well-designed equipment. Its 
advantages and the necessity for its 
adoption are everywhere apparent 
and many companies are beginning 
to insist upon having it. It is now 
generally conceded that many lines 
of standard equipment cannot in- 
definitely withstand the rough serv- 
ice to which it is subjected in the 
mines. The more dependence mine 
operators place in mechanical and 
electrical devices the more necessary 
it has become that these devices be 
sturdily constructed.. A failure any- 
where in the system of a highly 
mechanized operation, such as al- 
ready exists in some mines, inter- 
feres with the whole plan of opera- 
tion and wipes out all its economic 
advantages. 

The use of and demand for per- 
missible mine equipment has grown 
rapidly. Its adoption is already ex- 
erting a revolutionizing influence on 
the use of electricity inside the 
mines. Besides making an operation 
safer from gas explosions, where 
used, it also protects the: mine 


Types of Apparatus 


By Edgar Gealy 


Assistant Editor, Coal Age 
New York City 


from dust ignitions, fire and shock 
hazards. Appreciating’ these ad- 
vantages, manufacturers of a few 
types of such apparatus already are 
planning to make permissible equip- 
ment their standard line. Mine op- 
erators in turn are extending the 
use of such equipment to mines 
which are not considered gassy. 

Along this same line there has 
been a marked increase in the use 
of power-truck equipment. These 
outfits are now being designed in 
both the open and flame-proof types. 
The advantages they have shown 
have accentuated the benefits and 
desirability of better voltage condi- 
tions at the working face and pro- 
moted improvements in feeder and 
return circuits carrying energy\ to 
and from the working faces where 
direct-current is used in the ordi- 
nary manner. 

Flame-proof switch gear _pri- 
marily designed for operation in and 
around the mines has been intro- 

















Mercury-Arc Rectifiers Are Being 
Applied to Mine Service 


This is a 500-kw. 600-volt rectifier unit 
of the latest type. The first large mercury- 
are rectifier in the coal field has now been 
in operation for over three months. Parallel 
operation has been accomplished with a 
motor-generator set and a rotary converter. 


duced into this country from Eng- 
land. This equipment meets a grow- 
ing need for safe control of electri- 
cal apparatus of both standard and 
permissible types either already 
available or under contemplation. 

The demand for larger tonnages, 
the necessity of mining thinner beds 
and the economic desirability of a 
continuous flow of coal to the 
preparation plant have resulted in 
several new developments in haulage 
systems. Storage-battery locomo- 
tives of the permissible type have 
been designed or improved by nearly 
all the manufacturers making such 
equipment. 


ADOPT: LOW-SPEED LOCOMOTIVES 


There has been a marked trend 
toward the adoption of electric 
gathering locomotives of low speed. 
Several machines of various types 
running at full-load speeds of ap- 
proximately 31 mi. per hour are now 
available. Semi-magnetic motor con- 
trol and automatic change-over from 
trolley to reel have been incorporated 
in the design of low-height gather- 
ing locomotives. 

Larger-capacity mine cars spe- 
cially built for rapid main-haulage 
transportation have been more 
widely adopted. Anti-friction mine- 
car wheel bearings have made un- 
usual strides, until today it is esti- 
mated that 40 per cent of the 997,000 
cars used in this country are now 
equipped with anti-friction bear- 
ings. 

Changes directed toward the pro- 
duction of increased tonnages have 
naturally created a demand for large 
hoist equipment. Improvements in 
design have made possible safer and 
cheaper operation at much higher 
speeds than have been heretofore 
practiced with steam-driven units. 
Having replaced by electrical drives 
much of the oldtime steam-operated 
equipment — excepting the main 
hoists—many mining companies have 
indicated that the present year will 
see the complete electrification of 
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their plants and the use of many 
large electric shaft hoists. 

Mining in thin beds at greater 
distances from the main haulage- 
ways has promoted the use of more 
scraper hoists. Further develop- 
ments have taken place in the design 
of portable scraper hoists, par- 
ticularly in the electric-motor driven 
types. 

Improvements in the design of 
pumping equipment have been made 
with the idea of perfecting opera- 
tion in acidulous and gritty water. 
There has been a marked increase in 
the use of manganese, rubber-lined 
and special alloy pumps. Several 
new features of control: have been 
added to the equipment used with 
automatically controlied centrifugal 
machines. These new features as- 
sure more perfect functioning of the 
pump and quicker detection of ab- 
normal conditions. 


PowER IS CONSERVED 


Advances in power-converting con- 
trol apparatus have done much to 
reduce the power losses incurred in 
feeder systems. Conversion equip- 
ment is now being placed nearer the 
load centers or in positions most 
suitable for successful mine opera- 
tion. Several two-station outfits 
have been designed and stations with 
load-limiting control are now in 
service. One of the most recent de- 
velopments along this line was the 


installation of a mercury-arc recti- 


fier outfit in the anthracite field. 

A new design of automatic reclos- 
ing device for sectionalizing inside 
feeder lines provides automatic 
over-current protection in that it 
disconnects the overloaded or short- 
circuited section of line from the 
remainder of the system, and recon- 
nects it when rormal conditions are 
restored. The load-indicating resis- 
tor scheme is used for actuating the 
reclosing feature. 

Permissible motor equipment has 
been added to at least two popular 
types of mechanical loading ma- 
chines. One outfit consists of a reel 
capable of spooling 400 ft. of rub- 
ber-sheathed mining-machine cable, 
a permissible motor, control box and 
headlight. At the close of the year 
another company announced the fol- 
lowing changes in its loading ma- 
chine: Wide side flanges have been 
added to the top and hopper con- 
veyors; government-approved elec- 
tric equipment consisting of a 35-hp. 
motor, a controller and resistance 
built in one unit with the resistance 
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Following a Definitely Indicated Trend This New Loading Machine 
Is of the Permissible Type 


A 35-hp. permissible motor together with similarly approved controller and resistance 
equipment constitute the major improved features of this loading machine. Recognizing 
the economic advantages of mechanical loading many users of this type of apparatus 
have made large savings in production costs during the past year. 


packed in sand to give better heat 
radiation and support; magnetic con- 
trol and protection against overload 
or excessive heating. 

Variable-voltage control has been 
generally accepted as the most suit- 
able means for governing the action 
of the motors employed on electric 
shovels. Much progress has been 
made in designing motors of heavier, 
stronger materials than before, thus 
greatly reducing maintenance costs. 

Automatic control of synchronous 
motor-driven air compressors has 
been accomplished. The synchronous 
motor actuating the compressor is 
direct-connected to its crankshaft 
and is provided with an exciter 
belted from the compressor shaft. A 
push-button,controlled panel permits 
the. unit to’ be started by merely 
pressing a button, the motor field 
being “thrown in” automatically at 
the ‘proper time. The machine is 
also provided with an automatic 
initial unloading device, causing the 
load on the compressor to be relieved 
during the starting operation and 
“thrown on” automatically when the 
motor reaches synchronous speed. 

Additional control features are 
being worked out to provide auto- 
matic operation of compressors to 
the extent that manual attendance 
will not be necessary even should a 
power failure occur and service be 
restored some ‘time later. 

Many installations of modern coal 
cleaning systems have been made, 
most of which have been slightly 
modified to suit the grade of ma- 
terial being treated. Coal ranging 
from dust to steam size can now be 
successfully “picked” mechanically. 
For cleaning materials smaller than 


60 mesh, oil flotation is often used. 

Two important improvements have 
been made in pneumatic coal clean- 
ing. The first is the terraced or 
step-type of table deck for the large 
sizes and the second the externally 
controlled louvres for the distribu- 
tion of the air over the bottom sur- 
face of the separating deck. 


UNIQUE CUTTERS DEVELOPED 


A thin-vein longwall coal cutter 
only 12 in. in height, driven by 
either an electric motor or an air 
engine, has been introduced during 
the past year. In addition, a new 
self-propelling electric-driven shear- 
ing machine has been developed and 
applied. Undercuts, overcuts or 
shearing cuts can be made with a 
new electrically-driven track cutting 
machine. This cutter is adjustable 
for height so that kerfs can be made 
anywhere in a seam. 

In hammer drills, a new heavy 
sinker held by hand and a new rotary 
or auger drill for soft and broken 
ground have been adapted to the min- 
ing field. A new light model drill 
sharpener, weighing only 1,100 lb., 
has been designed for use where the 
larger sizes of steel are not required. 

Where greatest progress in mine 
modernization has been made, there 
is a noticeable trend toward the 
elimination of home-made equipment 
and the use of strong, sturdy, well- 
adapted products. The movement 
toward automatic equipment and ap- 
paratus of better construction for 
both gassy and non-gassy mines con- 
tinues and bids fair to revolutionize 
mine electrical installations as well 
as many well established mining 
practices. 
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If the United Mine 
Workers call a strike on 
April 1, what effect will it 
have upon soft-coal output? 
Nobody really knows. The 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
however, has just completed 
a study on changes in con- 
tractual relations in 1925, 
and Messrs. Tryon and 
Rogers here present the re- 
sults of that study. 


























O QUESTION has been asked 
of the coal statistical section of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines more fre- 
quently in recent months than, 
“What is the relative production of 
the union and non-union bituminous 
mines?” To throw light on this 
point, the Bureau included in its sta- 
tistical report card for 1925, which 
was sent to the operators of all mines 
producing over 2,000 tons of coal, the 
following inquiry: : 


“Was this mine under 
wage contract with the 
United Mine Workers of 
America on Jan. 1, 1925? 
On Dec. 31, 

”? 


Information was received from 
5,967 mines out of 7,144 that oper- 
ated in 1925. The question was not 
asked of the so-called “local com- 
mercial” operators, who produce less 
than 2,000 tons a year, and most of 
the 1,177 mines not reporting be- 
longed to this class of small pro- 
ducers. Nearly all of the “com- 
mercial” producers replied to the 
question. The returns may be con- 
sidered thoroughly representative, 
because the mines reporting pro 
duced 96.9 per cent of the total out- 
put from all mines and included 95.5 
per cent of the total number of men 
employed in 1925. . 

Table I summarizes the operators’ 
replies to the inquiry. It will be 
seen that of the mines reporting, the 
group whose owners stated they were 
under wage contract with the union 
produced 34.7 per cent of the ton- 
nage and employed 38.7 per cent of 
” *Published by permission of the director, 

. S. Bureau of Mines. C. P. White, chief, 
‘Coal Division. The writers are indebted 


to Raymond Kenny for valuable assistance 
in editing the returns. 


Of Coal Operators’ 


By F. G. Tryon and H. O. Rogers 


U. S. Bureau of Mines 


the men. (These percentages are 
based on the total reporting, exclud- 
ing the mines for which information 
was not available.) 

The group whose owners stated 
they were not under wage contract 
produced 62.4 per cent of the ton- 
nage and employed 56.3 per cent of 
the men. A third group who stated 
that they were under wage contract 
at the beginning of the year but not 
at the end, accounted for 2.9 per cent 
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Fig. 2—Comparative Output per Man 
Employed, 1925 


In mines whose owners stated that they 
were not under contract with the union 
the output per man was generally greater 
in 1925, indicating steadier working time. 
In mines which changed from a contract 
to a non-contract basis the output was 
generally smaller than in either of the 
other two classes of mines in the same 
county. The average figures for each group 
are inserted in the bars. They are cal- 
culated by dividing the tons produced by 
the average number of men employed. 


of the tonnage and 5.0 per cent of 
the men. The total of the second 
and third groups, including all those 
who stated they were not under con- 
tract at the end of the year, pro-. 
duced 65.3 per cent of the tonnage 
and employed 61.3 per cent of the 
men. 


WHAT FiGuRES SHOW 


Clearly information collected wholly 
from the operator is ex parte testi- 
mony. The table records the oper- 
ator’s statement of his labor policy. 
It is simply a record of his position 
as recognizing or not recognizing a 
contractual relation with a particular 
union, in this case the United Mine 
Workers of America. Many of the 
operators who replied “no,” par- 
ticularly in northern West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania, would doubtless 
be listed by the union as signers of 
the present wage agreement and con- 
sidered by the union as under con- 
tractual obligation to continue that 
agreement. The figures, therefore, 
do not show the number of mines 
that were parties to the existing con- 
tract or that might be considered 
morally bound by it. Many mines 
signing that agreement have shut 
down, and some continuing to operate 
have broken it. 

The figures do not show the ton- 
nage working at the union scale or 
under union conditions. There are 
non-union operators whose fixed 
policy is to pay the union scale and 
it is well known that last fall the 
non-union fields of the East lying 
adjacent to the union fields advanced | 
wages to the equivalent of the union 
level. On the other hand there may 
have been union operators in 1925 
who, without repudiating the con- 
tract, obtained some concessions in 
rates from their own men. 

The figures do not show the num- 
ber of union members. There are 
thousands of union men who were 
without employment in 1925 and 
therefore would not be counted on 
the mine payrolls. There are doubt- 
less thousands of other members who 
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Fig. 1—Classification of Mines According to Wage-Contract Policy of Operators as of December 31, 1925 


The map shows the percentage of the 
total number employed in each country 
who worked in mines where the operator 
stated he was under wage contract with 


the United Mine Workers of America on 
Dec. 31, 1925. Solid union areas appear 
in black and solid “non-union areas are 
speckled. The gradations between are in- 


dicated by the density of the shading. The 
percentages are based upon the total num- 
ber reporting and excludes mines for which 
no information was received. 





are working for operators that 
recognize no contract. 


The figures, therefore, do not show . 


the number of men who might re- 
spond to a strike call, or 
the tonnage that might be 
produced in the event of a 
strike. The response to a 
strike depends on other 
factors as well as on the 
statement of the operator 
as to whether he is work- 
ing under a wage con- 
tract. This was shown in 
the suspension of 1922. 
The figures purport to 
show none of these things, 
though they may throw 


light upon them. They are simply 


a tabulation of the operators’ 
statements as to their contract policy 
on two specific dates. In presenting 
them the writers are not undertak- 
ing to pass on the merits of a con- 
troversy. The breaking of a wage 
contract involves some plain ques- 
tions of right and wrong that do not, 
however, concern us here. Our state- 
ment is simply that a specific ques- 
tion has been asked of the operators 
and that a careful tabulation of their 
answers has been made. In this 


tabulation the replies follow: 


to Question: 


Classification 
Mines answering ‘‘yes”’ 
Mines answering ‘‘no”.. 4,152 314,342,000 316,775 62.4 
Mines changing from 

“yes” to ‘no’ in 1925 213 


Total reporting...... 
Mines not soiree =. ee 
SS eae 


(a) Mines answering “yes” 
This includes all mines whose 
owners answered “yes” to 
the question “Is the mine 


Table I—Summary of Bituminous Operators’ Replies 
“Was Mine Under Contract 


with United Mine Workers on Jan. 1 
and Dec. 31, 1925?” 


—Per Cent of ~ 
Total Reporting 


Number Tons Men 
1,602 174,875,000 217,398 34.7 


14,792,000 28,165 2/9 


of Mines Produced Employed Tons 


mercial mines” of less than 
2,000 tons, from whom as al- 
ready explained the question 
was not asked. 

These four headings 
are carried throughout 
the analysis which fol- 
lows.. In Table II are 
given the number of 
mines and tonnage for 
each class. This table will 


Men serve to indicate the de- 





5,967 504,009,000 562,338 100.0 
16,045,000 26,155 ..... 
7,144 520,054,000 588,493 ..... 


under wage contract?” for 
both Jan. 1 and Dec. 31. 


(b) Mines answering “no” 
This includes all mines whose 
owners answered “no” for 
both Jan. 1 and Dec. 31. 


(c) Mines changing from “yes” to 
‘‘no”’ 
This group includes all mines 
whose owners answered “yes” 
for Jan. 1 and “no” for 
Dec. 31. 


(d) Mines not answering question 
This group are “local com- 


38.7 gree of completeness of 
.5 the returns from each 
5.0 state. For the country as 

100.0 a whole the tonnage not 
aetilten replying is 3.1 per cent of 
the total output. For 


Pennsylvania, the information is 
96.1 per cent complete; for Ohio, 
92.8 per cent; for West Virginia, 
97.8 per cent. The returns are 
thus thoroughly representative, ex- 
cept perhaps for Oklahoma where 
the missing tonnage amounts to 23.6 
per cent, and for Kansas and 
Arkansas where it is 14.9 and 14.0 
per cent respectively. 

Neither the number of mines, or 
the actual production in 1925, how- 
ever, is as good an indicator of po- 
tential production as is the number 
of men, because of the fact that so 
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Table II—Number and Production of Bituminous Mines Classified According to Operators’ Replies to Question ‘as to 
Wage Contract on Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1925 


Mines Changing From 
“Ve ” ae ” 














-—Mines Answering ‘‘Yes’’— —-Mines Answering ‘‘No’’— s'’ to ‘No -——Mines Not Reng 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent er Cent ‘ 
oO 0 Num- ‘ of um- o' Total 

Number Production Total Number Production Total ber Production Total ber Production Total Number Production 

of Net Pro- of Net Pro- of Net Pro- of Net Pro- of Net 

Mines Tons duction Mines Tons duction Mines Tons duction Mines Tons duction Mines Tons 
oe SEE TS PEE mee AE ae eC 231 19,830,000 «ct DRE RS e F tS she's 8 175,000 0.9 239 20,005,000 

WOM. S28 ies acs oko tas | 80 Geek stae  vaxk es 9 oe i. a arr oe hol bide. SUBS Biiae ca te oa es Geet a ok ee 9 83, 
Arkansas........ 47 625,000 ah 20 300,000 24.6 7 124,000 10.2 22 171,000 14.0 96 1,220,000 
CER. SOS bans). bee Ree R Ne peas 221 PFs SD arise eee eae ac's He 8 326,000 3.2 229 = 10,310,000 
ONION. bck). test) obo oRG Meh atelcele dia shies 1 66,000 100 kina piialalepeote eck wid dh | Cecaintpians Wir eo. daaiet aoa tes OT Be 1 66,000 
PRIETD cc. c.nie's hep Saou ae A ees cea ATE OR Tete u 2,000 100 Gok ac rebe meme ies le siv@inias takes ia atlas here teeters 1 2,000 
NT a 285 64,902,000 97.0 37 790,000 1,2 3 11,000 me 141 1,206,000 1.8 466 66,909,000 
OE SE ET re 140 19,597,000 92.3 22 692,000 Bye? sie Ook ele eae we 41 938,000 4.4 203 21,227,000 
BONS fo cot eeCN ae 122 4,404,000 93.4 21 81,000 iz 4 54,000 1.2 60 176,000 3.7 207 4,715,000 
ES PP Te 79 3,471,000 76.7 27 243,000 5.4 + 138,000 3.0 120 672,000 14.9 230 4,524,000 
Kentucky........ were 16,000 .03 608 53,086,000 96.4 9 917,000 1.6 23 1,049,000 1.9 641 55,068,000 
ES Eee TOed ete SER Ce eee ts 71 2,665,000 Wee nave stb ower aes ms 17 30,000 1.1 88 2,695,000 
Michigan........ . 8 791,000 97.9 2 7,000 yh SEP POP ae eee SE LE EAT Be ee 10 808,000 
Missouri......... 48 1,938,000 Z1.9 47 442,000 16.4 2 50,000 1.9 57 264,000 9.8 154 2,694,000 
Montana........ 18 2,181,000 71.6 29 852,000 28.0 ed, ean Beas Soke 5 11,000 0.4 52 3,044,000 
MM TED ai SENG a eNaiacke 8 ae aeds 37 2,555,000 99.9 Ba ieee aatee cahe 1 2,000 0.1 38 2,557,000 
MOM AMIOUOB cis gs 0 8408 5 eo ees Ray eee 2 5,000 100 eee eee OS, RRs oe i nag, een eS pee Le 2 65,000 
ME NPEMART. sic ve cual chee tees | 1 Saem 149 1,312,000 SPO. bee Ss ec dead ae 3 13,000 1.0 152 1,325,000 
“CNN AS ee 278 21,239,000 75.7 107 4,158,000 14.9 15 630,000 2.2 239 2,007,000 32 639 28,034,000 
Oklahoma......:. 8 214,000 7.2 . hag R 9 9 239,000 10.3 29 50,000 23.6 a metry 4 

Ms So LG eiicl tee lest Shutah ak. “Motes ' Bt he oa eaten AM are sue att: sete Mian sich eka Satara , 
ne SY am 432 41,756,000 30.5 1,133 82,776,000 60.5 110 7,059,000 5.1 299 5,337,000 3.9 1,974 136,928,000 
Tennessee........ 5 258,000 4.7 86 4,910,000 TRO seas “ecccavess “e's a 20 87,000 5.3 11 »455,000 
Mn...) cnt tle en tie Sagan pine ale aes s 37 3 SR. SEs eae sate» wXdelastartoks at treme abe a ota i 37 1,008,000 
BS ccc os. Sasnts sass edvcies: dime sels 37 4,633,000 98.8 55 Soh basi i rents 4 57,000 1,2 41 4,690,000 
MNES... Sirus a. | eels bale» « dale teas! Semais d 112 =12,794,000 SE ES Ee bee oma 1 6,000 01 113 += 12,800,000 
Washington...... V1 1,150,000 45.3 43 1,362,000 Se eee Eee ee BAL 2 5,000 1.0 56 2,537,000 
West Virginia... . 73 5,850,000 4.8 999 108,251,000 88.5 50 5,570,000 4.5 51 2,709,000 2.2 1,173 122,380,000 
Wyoming........ 47 6,483,000 98.9 7 52,000 DION ovat be de ve oo afeaes 7 8,000 0.3 61 6,553,000 
eee ENE. Gre resets pir) | feoees 1 a aos ak Mw to peewee ey’ 19 16,000 100.0 - 20 16,000 
TE iw es 1,602 174,875,000 33.6 4,152 314,342,000 60.4 213 14,792,000 2.9 1,177 16,045,000 3.1 7,144 520,054,000 


a California and South Dakota. 6 Less than 500 tons. 





many mines were running short time 
in 1925. The union mines in par- 
ticular are physically capable of 
greatly increasing their output over 
the level of that year. Table III 
continues the analysis by showing 
the number of men employed by each 
of the four groups of mines. 





men working in co-operative mines, 
or in mines connected with a manu- 
facturing plant whose product is 
consumed on the premises. They are 
not “non-union” in the ordinary 
sense. 

A somewhat larger proportion in 
the group answering “no” is found 











in QOhio.. The 
Table 11I—Number of Men Employed in Bituminous Mines entry of 3,331 
Classified According to Operators’ Replies to Question men in Ohio 
on Wage-Contract Status includes anum- 
—— Average Number of Men Employed ber of strip- 
lines 
Mines Mines Changing ping operations 
Answer- Answer- rom Total and mines- as- 
ing ing “Yes’’ Report- Not , 
State “Yes” “No” to‘“No” ing Replying Total sociated with 
Se ere BOSS. . iwsigs 26,823 274 27,097 brick and tile 
BS oo, beak aon . eae 157 
Arkansas......... 1,761 620 661 3,042 596 3,638 works, some of 
a nial ou nay CE 4 acs, 12,886 317 —-13,203 - : 
MNS coh av oan yes 137 tate 137 Sus 137 which _ specifi- 
ek wi coS ae’ eaihiciels arse i 
aa ale 74,815 581 84 75,480 2.343 77,823 cally stated 
Seti. . «cute 20,184 60 : i : 
gaara ps 309 221 179 —-9,709 458 10,167 that though 
aes ay 4430 RE ohaet AIS i not under wage 
oe a > ote 543 AN Go 3,543 "37 3,580 contract they 
ichigan......... 1,548 eee  ecwta aie ; : 
vneee Ayah ee 3,268 799 132 4199 915514 paid the union 
Pid sh wl 2/314 i isi arate ; s 
gaia —-..... 3,440 43444 scale. In Penn- 
North Carolina.... ....... eee eee . 
an tia... iim 1,291 16 —*1,307 syilvania 51, 
Aone 33,408 3,331 221 36,960 = 2,698 += 39,658 003 men were 
Oklahoma........ 553.2711 607. —«3,871 1760 «5,631 : 
IEE nics sev. os Siaa3 roeet tyaia 140 gt esis sereh 2mployed in 
oe OS 7277 ae 7806 ‘508 8,314 mines answer- 
tie. eras wRedbes eae oe & , * ‘6 ” 
ey css oa 4225216 aa yA ee and 
Vi | a hare Ase er 13,677 coeeeee 6 ose oene . in mines 
ies... Maek REM cou ca, 3,682 4 ,726 ’ olen em 
West Virginia... .. 5,693 94,342 7,189 107,224 2,965 110, 189 answering “no. 
Be Sis 4:\ A 2S red oes ‘ . 
any» HI aay Se hes 56 A further 17,- 
ee ae 217,398 316,775 28,165 562,338 26,155 588,493 814 men were 
a California and South Dakota. employed at 
mines that 


* It will be seen that practically all 
the men in Illinois for whom infor- 
mation was received fall in the group 
answering “yes.” The few in the 
group answering “no” are chiefly 


changed from “yes” to “no” during 
the year. The mines not replying 
accounted for 8,316 men. 

In West Virginia, the number of 
men employed by mines answering 





“ves” was 5,693, most of whom were 
in the northern counties and the 
Panhandle. In Kentucky only one 
mine reported a wage contract and 
it employed only 26 men. 

The percentage of men in each 
class is given in Table IV. In cal- 
culating these percentages, the group 
of mines not reporting have been 
eliminated so that the figures repre- 
sent the proportion of the total men 


Table IV—Per Cent of Total Men Em- 
ployed in Mines That Reported Wage- 
Contract Status in 1925, Classified 
According to Operators’ Replies 


(The percentages are calculated on the 


basis of mines reporting, eliminating 
those not answering the question.) 
In All 
In Mines Mines 
Changing Whose 
In In From Status 
Mines Mines ‘‘Yes” Was 
Answer- Answer- to‘‘No” ‘‘No” 
ing ing During at End 
Year “Ne” Year of Year 
Per Per Per Per 
State Cent Cent Cent Cent 
Alabama....... jae 100 ieee 100 
RU as cpa mer 100 he 100 
Arkansas....... 57.9 20.4 21.7 42.1 
Colorado....... aks 100 ix 100 
Georgia........ as k's 100 aaa 100 
ESS v5 225 staid 100 uae 100 
pi" ee Sree 99.1 0.1 0.1 0.9 
Indiana........ 96.8 2.9 0.3 3.2 
pe Se eee Beis: 1.8 4.1 
Kansas......... 82.6 14.2 3.2 17.4 
Kentucky..... . 0.1 98.1 1.8 99.9 
Maryland...... Be 100 eet: 100 
Michigan....... 98.0 2.0 2.0 
issourl..:.... 77.8 19.0 3.2 ys ae 
Montana....... 87.0 13.0 a 13.0 
New Mexico.... .... 100 nae 100 
North Carolina.. .... 100 wea 100 
North Dakota. pits 100 ES 100 
2 eee 90.4 9.0 0.6 9.6 
Oklahoma 14.3 70.0 15.7 85.7 
ee So 100 oe 100 
Pennsylvania... 34.3 53.7 12.0 65.7 
Tennessee... ... 6.8 93.2 erie 93.2 
Wane 100 nani 100 
tah.. ay 100 eecee 100 
irgi are 100 sore 100 
Washington..... 42.2 57.8 ne 57.8 
West Virginia... 5.3 88.0 6.7 94.7 
Wyoming....... 99.2 0.8 owned 0.8 
TOM cc's vig Pee 56.3 5.0 61.3 
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Table V—Details by Counties in Pennsylvania and Northern f 
West Virginia of Number of Men Employed in Bitu- 
minous Mines, Classified According to Operators’ 
Replies to Question on Wage-Contract Status 





COAL AGE 1: 


Table IV in 
conjunction with 
the map in Fig. 1, 
which shows the 
same thing by 

















Average ieee of Men Employed on 
2viines ; ; 
Mines Mines Changing : counties, gives a 
Answer- Answer- From Not birdseye view of 
State ing ing “Yes” Total Answer- ‘ 
and County “Yes” “No” to‘No” Reporting ing Total the relative pro- 
By mer 0 3,990 14,921 1,307 16,228 portion of the 
a 1,403 . ‘ ‘ 
yom man de ate 137 2,363 2,195 4.995 170 4,065 contract and non- 
ee 3" ee MR oo. aa 
ad... 832 eb 924 61 985 contract opera 
Blair... 109 oe. eee, Oe ei 172 tions. South of 
8 eee | Peete , eee 18 : 
See 108 7 eae 2,237 307 2,544 the Ohio and Po- 
Cambria....... 13,088 871 246 20,205 1,064 21,269 
Center......... 354 843 101 1,298 279 1,377 tomac Rivers and 
ion.. 552 1,748 x : ; 
shee 3,947 2,993 1,144 8,084 1,127 9.21 | east of the Miss- 
MR. ccnbtcc’ Yerdcus | Rae Oe leat . 
aaa eT a 1,360 100 ii4 1,574 i24 1,698 + ISSIPP1, the mines 
SU, 4 23,731 1,160 ica 1,100 me reporting a wage 
Dec aaede ( SEE pa@ebensh (9 0%%865 ..* ee denen 
— eS a ee SN -:.. ceis 3,661 ig 3,748 contract as of 
. a. coe ‘ g 
ern 2,886 4,091 2,351 9,328 266 9594 Dec. 31, 1925, 
Jefferson....... 1,719 1,771 566 4,056 348 4,404 were few indeed 
RR pil | tie em. 212 121 333 ’ ’ 
L coming pendes¢abeds 4 ¢ a+ = ie 4 kale ees re outside of two 
oo 404 12 aoe 404 counties in Ten- 
—:-* "805 Me BGP "823 a aot nessee, and scat- 
Washington..... 12,022 1,304 5,102 18,428 43 ,86 : ini 
Seimaeeed”....tae eat 794 18,486 18 18,504 tering operations 
Venango eeceeee eevee ey 19 ais ey 19 in Mason, : Mo- 
State total...... 51,003 79,665 17,814 148,482 8,316 156,798 nongalia, Marion, 
non Wee ¥ andthe Panhandle 
Nort est Virginia g é 
Secheur........ 91 918 1,020 2,029 218 2.247 counties of West 
ees 266 {elapse ‘ y biccb 
= alah 24 = 21203-2569 «43796 = 1,426 ~—6,222.:«Wirginia. Theonly 
Marion... 708 1,801 3,280 Ree ise. 5,789 solid black areas 
Marshall... .... 26 i cine 1 oar 1,642 
Monongalia 2,642 3,489 283 6,414 127 6,541 on the map of 
Se wT \ Seer eo y,. ‘909 Pennsylvania are 
a raga Fry tees os fe : 4 eh , = ae ee ; re the anthracite 
SS Re ee Sere RT e Z . 
Upshur Spat st eres | RE 702 counties (which 
bricks aes 5,267 16,526 7,152 28,945 1,865 30,810 are drawn in the 


for those mines whose contract policy 
was definitely reported. The. first 
column gives the percentage in mines 
answering “yes,” which in Pennsyl- 
vania for example was 34.3. The 
second column gives the percentage 
in mines answering “no,” in Penn- 
sylvania 53.7. The percentage in the 
third column, which in Pennsylvania 
is 12.0, represents the mines chang- 
ing from “yes” to “no” during 1925. 
By adding together the percentages 
in columns 2 and 8, one gets the per- 
eentage in all mines whose status 
was “no” at the end of 1925. For 
Pennsylvania this is 65.7 per cent. 


Table VI—Comparative Output per Man 
Employed in Certain Counties, 1925 
(Figures represent the tons produced di- 
vided by the average number of men 

employed.) 


-————Output per Man in:— 
Mines 





Changing 
Mines Mines Frem 
Answering Answering “Yes” 

State and County “Yes” “No” 0 “No” 
Pennsylvania Tons Tons Tons 
Allegheny...... 926 1,067 278 
Armstrong..... . 380 824 472 
Cambria....... 701 1,032 463 
Clearfield....... 689 582 479 
Indiana........ 720 1,021 798 
Jefferson....... 684 685 733 
Washington... 992 1,271 314 

West Virginia 

Harrison....... 875 1,154 851 
Marion... . 1,025 1,112 597 
Monongalia 1,039 1,465 1,650 


map though not 
included in the tables), the counties 
covering the Broadtop field, and 
Tioga County. 


ON CONTRACT BASIS 


Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Iowa and parts of Kansas and Mis- 
souri remain dominantly on the con- 
tract basis, but in much of Okla- 
homa and Arkansas the proportion 
of non-contract mines is high. Texas 
has now become completely non- 
union. 

In the far west Wyoming and part 
of Montana are still on a solid con- 
tract basis. Washington is about 
evenly divided. The southern Rocky 
Mountain fields are entirely non- 
contract. 


CHANGES IN STATUS 


A total of 213 mines, producing 
14,792,000 tons and employing 28,165 
men were reported by their owners 
as changing from contract to non- 
contract relations in 1925. Of the 
men involved, 17,814 were in Penn- 
sylvania and 7,189 were in West 
Virginia. Table V gives the details of 
men employed under the four classi- 
fications for each county in Penn- 
sylvania and for certain selected 


for 
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counties in the northern portion of 
West Virgina. 

What effect did the labor policy of 
the operator, as indicated by his 
statement as to whether he worked 
under a wage contract, have on the 
steadiness of his working time, and 
so on the amount of employment for 
the miner? A partial answer to this 
question is given by Table VI which 
compares the average output per man 
each group of _ operations. 
Limiting the comparison to a par- 
ticular county where the natural con- 
ditions are fairly uniform, if the 
output per man is much greater in 
one set of mines it will be chiefly 
because they get more days of work. 
By this test, which is shown graphi- 
cally in Fig. 2, it will be seen that 
the non-contract mines—the mines 
answering “no” —operated rather 
more steadily than the contract 
mines in the same counties. 
mines which changed status from 
“yes” to “no,” on the contrary, gen- 
erally showed a smaller output per 
man in 1925 than either of the other 
groups. 


WARNS AGAINST MISCONSTRUING 


It must be remembered that these 
figures show conditions a year ago, 
at the end of 1925. Since then, 
there may have been further changes 
of status by operators who reported 
themselves under wage contract in 
1925, but have broken off contract 
relations since. On the other hand 
the revival of business in late 1926 
caused a great many mines to reopen 
and most probably increased the 
number of men at work on a contract 
basis. 

In conclusion, it must be reiterated 
that these figures do not profess to 
show union membership. Many men 
in mines whose owners declare them- 
selves not now under wage contract 
are loyal union men. Still less do 
figures of this kind measure the pos- 
sible response to a strike call, as is 
shown by the record of the strike 
of 1922. In that strike some 40,000 
non-union miners joined, and at the 
moment of maximum effectiveness 
the strike shut down 81 per’cent of 
the Connellsville district, 65 per cent 
of the Westmoreland district and 88 
per cent of the Somerset district, all 
of which had been counted on before 
the strike as being non-union strong- 
holds. 

The figures here given represent 
only one element in a complex situa- 
tion, namely the declared wage-con- 
tract policy of the operators on 
Dec. 31, 1925. 
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Specter of Regulation and Fickle Market 
Hamper Operating Progress 








March of modern methods 
beset by many pitfalls. 
High wages handicap union 
fields in competing with 
open-shop operations 








ment regulation and the Charybdis 

of labor difficulties the coal indus- 
try has had its share of obstacles to 
expansion and modernization of oper- 
ating methods in the effort to produce 
coal more efficiently and keep costs 
from mounting. The union fields, with 
few exceptions, were hampered by the 
Jacksonville scale in trying to compete 
with the non-union regions working 
at lower wages. The strike of British 
coal miners it is true caused a flurry 
in the late fall that enabled many union 
operators to stay out of red ink, but on 
the whole the Southern fields had all 
the better of the struggle for business. 
Therefore it is scarcely surprising that 
a very large percentage of the new 
projects had their inception in West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Alabama and cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. Many improvements 
also went through in the anthracite 
region of Pennsylvania, which, being 
solidly union, wasn’t harried by com- 
petition. 

ALABAMA MINES MODERNIZED 

A long step in coal-mine moderniza- 
tion was taken in Alabama in 1926. 
Nearly all the large companies in- 
creased their coal-washing facilities, 
new buildings being a conspicuous fea- 
ture in the program of expansion of 
some of the operators. The Yolande 
Coal & Coke Co. completed the re- 
habilitation of the Connellsville mine, 
in Tuscaloosa County, at a cost of 
$200,000. In the Blue Creek field, the 
Black Diamond Coal Co. greatly en- 
larged its facilities, adding a new 
washery. 

Development work by Moss & Mc- 
Cormack included the sinking of several 
drift openings in Fayette County and 
two: slopes in Walker County. Produc- 
tion was started early in the year at 


Bretee the Scylla of govern- 


the new slope of the Brookside-Pratt 
Mining Co.’s Warrior River plant. The 
company also acquired properties of 
the New River Coal Co. in Marion 
County and planned a new washery, 
picking tables and other modern equip- 
ment at the Turner mine. The Barney 
mines of the Barney Coal Co., in 
Walker County, were acquired by the 
Alabama By-Products Corporation, 
which also constructed a new washery 
at its No. 10 mine, at Dora. Arrange- 
ments were made by the Birmingham 
Coal & Iron Co. to increase output in 
the Oneonta section, Blount County, to 
1,000 tons daily. 

A new slope costing approximately 
$150,000 was put in by the Stith Coal 
Co. at its operation near Aldridge, 
which increased the daily output from 
800 tons to 2,000. The Pratt Fuel Cor- 
poration purchased 13,000 acres of coal 
land, including six operations, in 
Walker County, besides increasing out- 
put at Cedron No. 1 mine, a strip op- 
eration near Carbon Hill. Electric 
motors were installed by the Monte- 
vallo Coal Mining Co. to displace steam 
equipment. The De Bardeleben Coal 
Corporation doubled the capacity of its 
Corona mine No. 14 and brought output 
at mine No. 15, a new development, up 
to 500 tons per day. 

The movement of coal by water from 
the Alabama coal fields to Southern 
ports was greatly increased as a result 
of improvements at the terminals on 
the Warrior River by the Inland Water- 
ways Service, the addition of barges, 
rolling stock and additions to motive 
power by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. 

Impetus to the movement for greater 
safety in coal mining was shown in the 
organization of new chapters of the 
Holmes Safety Association, convict 
operations being numbered among those 
that joined the ranks. 

Plans are under way by the Carolina 
Coal Co., Coal Glen, N. C., to increase 
the tonnage from the present average 
of 125 tons per day to 150 and possibly 
to 175. The old tipples are being re- 
built to a certain extent and general 
repairs at the plants at the two mines 
are being made. A new electric under- 
cutting machine was bought last year, 


but due to the dipping seam it is not. 


used to any great extent. Since the 


explosion in May, 1925, in which 53 
men were killed, rock-dusting and 
sprinkling machines have been added 
and the ventilation system has been 
improved through the installation of 
bigger and better fans. One man is 
retained by the company for the sole 
purpose of keeping down the coal dust. 

A reorganization recently took place 
through which I. Heckenbleikner as- 
sumed the controlling interest. The 
ultimate aim of the present owners is 
to establish a byproduct plant at least 
large enough to use the present cutput 
of coal of both mines. 

In the eastern district of Tennessee 
the Fork Ridge Coal Co., one of the 
largest producers in the state, which 
was shut down for more than a year, 
partly because of market conditions as 
well as for repairs, resumed operations 
a few months ago. The Clairfield Jel- 
lico Coal Co., in Claiborne County, was 
succeeded on Sept. 1 by the Virginia 
Jellico Coal Co., which is making con- 
siderable improvements to increase 
tonnage and reduce the cost of pro- 
duction. A new property nearby is 
being opened up by S. E. Cleage and 
John Wills and a railroad extended for 
one mile or more. The company that 
operated under the name of the Camp- 
bell Coal Mining Co. for several years, 
with Mr. Alex Bonnyman as its presi- 
dent and manager, has changed its 
corporate name to the Blue Diamond 
Coal Co. 


GUARDS AGAINST EXPLOSIONS 


The Roane Iron Co., in the Middle 
District, has put its mine on the closed- 
light system and adopted rules by 
which no entry is to be driven more 
than 8 ft. in height and of a certain 
width, and has increased its ventilation 
more than 25 per cent, in an effort to 
eliminate possibility of explosion. The 
Cumberland Coal Co., of which L. Clark 
is president, is opening up the prop- 
erties formerly owned and operated 
by the Isoline Coal Co. in the Isoline 
seam near Crossville. 

At Whiteside, in the Western District, 
the H. L. Cory Coal Co. has opened 
up and is about ready to begin mining 
coal in what is known as the Rattle- 
snake seam. It is proposed by this com- 
pany to produce from 300 to 500 tons 
of coal per day within the next few 
months. The Tennessee-Georgia Coal 
Co. also is opening a small mine about 
ten miles out of Chattanooga, in the old 
Etna seam, and is producing about 100 
tons of coal per day. 

The Consolidated Coal & Iron Co,,. 
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of Tracy City has obtained control 
of the properties in the Sewanee 
seam, formerly owned and operated by 
the Tracy City Fuel Co., which had 
been closed down for more than a year, 
and has begun a stripping operation. 
Preparations are being made to load 
from 300 to 500 tons per day. 

Up to the present time, the Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co.’s No. 5 
mine, at Whitwell, is the only mine in 
the state that has adopted the use of 
rock dust for the prevention of dust 
explosions. It is considered possible, 
however, that the mining laws will be 
changed considerably at the present 
session of the Legislature. 


More MECHANIZATION IN KENTUCKY 


Machine cutting in Kentucky coal 
mines increased nearly 5 per cent last 
year, approximately 92 per cent of the 
year’s output of 60,000,000 tons hav- 
ing been cut in that way. Average 
output per man was about 1,000 tons, 
a gain of 37 tons over the preceding 
year. Modernization in a mechanical 
sehse is keeping pace in other direc- 
tions too, which is emphasized by the 
introduction of more efficient under- 
ground machinery and up-to-date tip- 
ple equipment which makes it possible 
to turn out better prepared coals suit- 
able for all purposes. Typical of the 
march of modernization is the Green 
River Fuel Co., at Mogg, which has 
enlarged its tipple to a five-track plant, 
added automatic cagers, picking tables, 
loading booms and rescreening equip- 
ment and increased its power plant. 

Virginia started the year just closed 
easily maintaining its position as 
eighth among the coal-producing states 
of the country. An outstanding de- 
velopment of importance to the indus- 
try in this state was the launching 
of the financing program of the Wa- 
kenva Coal Co., organized by C. Bas- 


com Slemp late in the preceding year. 


The company took over some rich coal 
properties in Dickenson County and 
added new and modern plants. 
Freeburn Coal Co., Richmond, capi- 
talized at $300,000, began extensive de- 
velopment. Another new firm organ- 
ized to mine and sell coal was Massey 
& Wood, Inc., Richmond, with a capital 
of $100,000. 

The Great Valley Anthracite Co., or- 
ganized to develop hard-coal mines in 
Virginia, made considerable progress 
on an extensive acreage in Montgomery 
and Pulaski counties. The R. W. 
Shreve farm of 440 acres near Doran 
was acquired by J. N. Harmon, secre- 
tary and representative of the Coal 
Creek Coal Co. and the Coal Mountain 
Mining Co., whose lands adjoined the 
farm. It was announced that the pur- 
chasers would build a standard-gage 
railroad about 24 miles from Doran 
up Mud Lick Creek to develop about 
10,000 acres of coal land. The Vir- 
ginia Fuel Corp., of South Norfolk, 
shipped its first cargo of briquets made 
from half soft coal and half anthra- 
cite slack to England. 

In West Virginia last year there 
were many reports of projected merg- 
ers many of which never passed the 
rumor stage. Among those consum- 
mated, however, was the Thurmond 
Consolidated Coal Co., capitalized at 
$1,000,000, which absorbed the Argyle 
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Coal Co., Thurmond Coal Co., Logan 
Eagle Coal Co. and the Perry Branch 
Coal Co., all controlled by Walter R. 
Thurmond and his associates. A 
$7,000,000 company known as the West 
Virginia Southern Coal Co., headed by 
Everett Drennen, formerly of the West 
Virginia Coal & Coke Co., was organ- 
ized to take over the March Fork Coal 
Co., Birch Fork Coal Co., Seng Creek 
Coal Co., Leevale Coal Co.; Silush Coal 
Co., Vanbale Coal Co., Basic Coal Co., 
Burgess Branch Coal Co. and Siler & 
Siler, including the sales agency of the 
last-named company. A bond issue of 
$1,350,000 was made to help finance 
the company. : 

Fred Essex and associates, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, opened a new mine on 
Whites branch of Little Coal River, 
Boone County, attaining an output of 
6,000 tons per month, though it is 
expected ultimately to produce 20,000 
tons a month. The Mill Creek Coal & 
Coke Co. acquired the property of the 
Mill Creek & Elkhorn Coal & Coke 
Co. and erected a new tipple to take 
care of the full output. An extensive 
crushing and screening plant was con- 
structed by the West Virginia Coal & 
Coke Co. at its Coalton operation. 

Modernization work by the Consoli- 
dation Coal Co. progressed to such an 
extent that the company was able to 
produce as much coal at fifteen plants 
as nearly twice that number turned 
out in the past. New tipples were 
erected by the Davis Colliery Co., at 
Jontee, and by the C. H. Mead Coal 
Co., at its No. 2 operation. Plans were 
perfected by the Superior-Pocahontas 


Coal Co. to open a new mine at Davy, : 


with an initial expenditure of $65,000 
toward developing a 2,300-acre tract. 
The Portsmouth By-Products Co. 
erected a $250,000 tipple at its Free- 
burn mine, raising the loading capac- 
ity from 2,500 tons in 12 hours to 4,000 
tons in 8 hours. A new tipple and 
screening outfit costing $50,000 was 
constructed by the Winding Gulf Col- 
lfery Co. Output by the Island Creek 
Coal Co. was considerably increased 
by the addition of a shaft mine of its 
Logan County group. Three substa- 
tions were installed at its mines near 
Holden. The company also acquired 
about 12,000 acres of coal land in 
Mingo County, on which it was planned 
to spend more than a million dollars 
in development, including a townsite. 


MODERN TIPPLES ERECTED 


Contracts were let by the Pember- 
ton Coal & Coke Co. for the construc- 
tion of two large steel tipples costing 
$100,000—one at Big Stick and the 
other at the Wat-Wise mine — with 
modern equipment. The Redstone Coal 
& Coke Co. planned the installation of 
a coal-loading belt and chute at its 
mine on the upper Monongahela River. 
The West Virginia Coal & Coke Co. 
purchased the Logan Dock Co. at Hun- 
tington, substantially increasing its 
shipping facilities by way of the Ohio 
River. Extensive improvements were 
begun by the Westchester Pocahontas 
Coal Co., of Chicago, at its newly ac- 
quired plant near Welch. The tract 
comprises 1,025 acres of Pocahontas 
coal and the company expects eventu- 
ally to produce 25,000 tons monthly. 

The newly organized Southern Smoke- 
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less Coal Co. acquired the property of 
the Beury Coal & Coke Co. at Beury, 
on which it began extensive improve- 
ments, including the installation - of 
power and mining machinery. A new 
four-track steel tipple capable of han- 
dling 250 tons an hour was completed 
by the New River & Pocahontas Con- 
solidated Coal Co. at Kaymoor No. 1 
mine. Planning the opening of coal 
fields in the Wheeling district, the 
Wheeling Coal Railroad Co. purchased 
a large acreage in the Panhandle 
region. 

Fifty new houses costing approxi- 
mately $50,000 were erected by the Nel- 
son Fuel Co. at its plant at Leslie, 
Greenbrier County. Driving a new 
opening to the Bakerstown seam at 
Blazer, three miles east of Tunnelton, 
the Snider Coal Co. started operations. 
The old wooden tipple of the Dakota 
mine of the Bethlehem Mines Corpora- 
tion was torn down to make way for a 
modern steel structure. Extensive im- 
provements were begun at two of the 
mines of the Bertha Consumers Co.— 
the Rachel, near Mannington, and the 
Eureka, at Randall—a new river tipple 
going up at the latter operation. New 
tipples were erected also by the Kings- 
ton Pocahontas Coal Co., West Vir- 
ginia Eagle Coal Co., at Boncar, Fay- 
ette County, and the Hardesty mine, at 
Shinnston. The Blue Ridge Coal Cor- 
poration, built two such structures at 
Brush Creek, on Coal River. 


THREE COMPANIES MERGE 
The Blue Ridge Coal Co., Brush 
Creek, Boone County; Swiss By-Prod- 


uct Coal Co., Nicholas County, and the 
Export Coal Co., Fayette County, hav- 


‘ing a combined output of 4,000 tons 


per day, were consolidated under the 
name of the Superior Fuel Co., capi- 
talized at $2,500,000. Part of the 
scheme of the Old Ben Coal Corpora- 
tion of Chicago, to acquire property in 
the West Virginia field took shape in 
its purchase of the Glen Rogers mine 
of the Raleigh Wyoming Coal Co. The 
Black Betsey and Otto Marmet Coal 
Co. properties, in Putnam County, 
were taken over by the Otto Marmet 
Coal Mining Co., the original company, 
with the purpose of consolidating the 
two properties and making an exten- 
sive outlay for improvements. New 
equipment for the Montcoal mine of 
the Calcord Coal Co., in Raleigh 
County, involved the expenditure of 
$30,000. 

At the Nuttallburg mine, Fayette 
County, the Fordson Coal Co. installed 
a rope and button conveyor 1,500 ft. 
long at a cost of $100,000. Founda- 
tions for a similar installation 1,200 ft. 
long were laid by the Webb Coal Co. 
at the Webb mine, Garrison. The 
Crozer Coal & Coke Co. installed a 
preparation plant at Elkhorn having a 
capacity of 6,000 tons a day. The 
plant and property of the Wake Forest 
Mining Co. on Cabin Creek was pur- 
chased by the Wyatt Coal Co., which 
purposed increasing the capacity of 
400 tons per day to 1,000 tons. Howard 
W. Showalter, president of the Conti- 
nental Coal Co., purchased 1,000 acres 
of Sewickley coal land in the Scotts 
Run section for the purpose of increas- 
ing the company’s capacity of 3,000 
tons per day to 4,000. 
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Putting into effect a scheme deter- 
mined upon following an explosion at 
the No. 7 mine of the Jamison Coal & 
Coke Co., the company bored holes in 
front of the workings at the No. 8 
mine in which vacuum pumps were in- 
serted to draw the gas from the coal 
to be mined. Air-driven punching ma- 
chines also were installed to replace 
electrical-driven cutting machines as 
an additional safety measure in the 
same operation. Rock-dusting was 
adopted at the Rachel mine of the 
Bertha Consumers Co. and at Federal 
Nos. 1 and 3 of the New England Fuel 
& Transportation Co. 

During the greater part of 1926 
there was a scarcity of mine labor in 
the entire Georges Creek and Upper 
Potomac coal fields in western Mary- 
land. In the main, the mines, especially 
the larger ones, worked steadily. 

A considerable acreage of Big Vein 
coal was worked during the year. 
Nearly all of this coal had been mined 
in previous operations, leaving only 
the pillars and in some instances the 
bottom and roof coal. The recovery 
of this coal is difficult and dangerous 
and yet considerable tonnage is being 
mined daily from the Big Vein. Two 
or three of the largest companies are 
doing noteworthy work in this line. 

With the gradual exhaustion of the 
Big Vein coal the thinner seams are 
being worked more and more. The 
most important of the thinner seams 
‘is the Tyson or Lower Sewickley, 
which was mined extensively during 
the year, largely for steam purposes. 
The Bakerstown or Four Foot, locally 
known as Barton coal, also was worked 
to a considerable extent during the 
year. 

Operations also were carried on in 
the Bluebaugh, one of the Kittanning 
seams, and to a limited extent in the 
Six Foot or Davis Seam. 


UsE CONVEYORS IN THIN SEAMS 


There has been an extension of the 
use of underground conveyors in the 
thinner seams of coal and in the region 
there are now in operation two instal- 
lations of underground conveyors, one 
of the pan type and one of the chain 
type. Both of these are operating in 
coal averaging less than 3 ft. in thick- 
ness. The pan type, furthermore, is 
operating in coal as thin as 20 in. and 
apparently is doing so successfully. 

The speed of driving entry or head- 
ings has been greatly increased by the 
use of the pan type of conveyor. It 
has been possible to cut and load out a 
heading 20 ft. wide, undercut to a depth 
of 6 ft., two and three times in an 
eight-hour shift. There has been a 
steady increase in the number of mines 
screening coal, 

As a whole, the year was better than 
the two preceding years and the indus- 
try seems to be recovering from the 
serious setback it received during the 
strike of 1922. 

Several new mines were opened in 
the thinner seams, the equipment in 
most instances being modern. Im- 
proved methods of mining are being 
tried out in at least four or five mines 
and important results are expected 
during the calendar year 1927. 

The State Bureau of Mines, the oper- 
ators and miners co-operated to spread 
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Bonny Blue Coal Co., Bonny Blue, Va. 


This mine was developed in 1924 under 
the name of the Blue Diamond Virginia 
Coal Co. The seam is 1,000 ft. above the 
railroad track, and is in Little Black 
Mountain, near St. Charles. The production 
is over 2,000 tons per day. 


the practice of mine safety. One mine 
was completely rock-dusted and efforts 
were made to widen the use of permis- 
sible explosives. 

In the anthracite field of Pennsyl- 
vania work was started on a new 
breaker at Olyphant for the Hudson 
Coal Co., costing $2,000,000, electrically 
equipped throughout and designed to 
do the work of three older structures. 
The Coleraine Colliery Co. contracted 
for the electrification of its new breaker 
and mines at Coleraine, near Hazle- 
ton. A new seam of anthracite 16 ft. 
thick was discovered by drillers of the 
Weston Dodson Coal] Co. near Hazelton 
and development was begun, the output 
to be prepared at Beaver Brook plant. 
For $1,600,000 the Wheeling Coal Co. 
sold to the Redstone Coal & Coke Co. 
987 acres of virgin coal lands, with all 
rights, in Luzerne Township. A large 
new breaker was completed by Madeira, 
Hill & Co. at Marion Heights. 


ERECT HUGE WOODEN BREAKER 


Plans were drawn up by the Hazle 
Brook Coal Co. for a new breaker with 
a daily capacity of 1,000 tons at Tre- 
mont. The contract for a new wooden 
breaker for the same company at Kef- 
fers called for 1,000,000 ft. of lumber. 
Work on the foundation of a $2,000,000 
dam for the Hudson Coal Co. was be- 
gun at Coal Run. The dam will hold 
two billion gallons of water, which will 
be used for the operation of several 
new collieries in projection for that 
section. Pardee Brothers & Co., Inc., 
began work on a new breaker at the 
Lattimer mines to cost more than 
$200,000 with machinery. 

Placing a mortgage: for $2,000,000 
with the Hanover National Bank of 
New York, the Scranton Coal Co. be- 
gan an improvement program, the chief 
feature of which was the driving of a 
tunnel from the Mount Pleasant mine 
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to the Pine Brook mine, upon the com- 
pletion of which all coal from the 
former colliery was to be hauled to the 
Pine Brook breaker for preparation. 
Operation was started at a new elec- 
trically operated breaker at Gowen, 
not far from Hazleton, by the Buck 
Mountain Coal Co. Hazleton and Phil- 
adelphia interests leased the mine fro 

Coxe Brothers & Co. ; 

John Markle, one of the most promi- 
nent independent hard-coal operators, 
retired from the industry, his interests 
having been purchased by Alvan Mar- 
kle, Jr.; Eckley B. Markle and Donald 
Markle, sons of Alvan Markle, Sr., of 
Hazleton.’ A bond issue of $4,000,000 
was floated to finance the deal. 

Stripping operations on an extensive 
scale were started on Hosie Mountain 
back of Archbald by the Archbald Coal 
Co., which also erected a new breaker. 
The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. awarded 
a contract to a Hazleton construction 
company to strip anthracite measures 
from its properties between Coleraine 
and Tresckow. The washery and other 
holdings of the Barton Coal Co. in the 
same section were sold to the Scranton 
Coal Co. for a consideration said to 
be $100,000. 

Prompted by “prostration of the soft- 
coal business in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict during the last two years,” the 
Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association 
formally dissolved, effective Jan. 1. 
Wages and freight rates were cited as 
the chief causes of the depression in 
the industry. 


COSGROVE-MEEHAN CoO. EXPANDS 


The Cosgrove-Meehan Coal Corpora- 
tion acquired the entire holdings of 
the Dilltown Smokeless Coal Co., in 
Indiana County, including 1,378 acres 
of coal lands, mine and equipment and 
houses for employees, for $575.000. 
The mine’s capacity—1.000 tons daily 
—was to be increased. Jones & Laugh- 
lin completed 122 byproduct ovens at 
its Aliquippa works, adding 1,800 tons 
a day to production. 

One of the most important coal deals 
in central Pennsylvania for several 
vears was closed when the Sonman 
Shaft Coal Mining Co., with holdings 
in Cambria County, was sold by Thorne, 
Neale & Co. to A. H. Powell & Co., Inc., 
of New Haven, Conn. At the time of 
the sale the company was working 
three seams and had a capacity. of 
750,000 tons a year, owning 3,000 acres 
of coal land. Near Brownsville the 
Snowdon Coke Co. erected a steel tip- 
ple and trestle approach to its plant. 
The Shannopin Coal Co., a subsidiary 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
began development of a new coal field 
consisting of several thousand acres 
near Taylortown. The plans called for 
the opening of two mines, construction 
of a narrow-gage railway from Taylor- 
town of Poland, three miles distant, 
building of a dock at Poland and the 
erection of 250 houses for miners. 

Work was started on the second 
underground haulage system for the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., by means of 
which coal from seven mines will be 
conveyed to a new loading dock at 
Palmer. Nearby the Weirton Steel 
Co. also began the construction of a 
new coal dock. A federal permit was 
granted to the Heckle Coal & Coke Co. 
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to construct four piers, loading boom 
and support and for structural steel 
work at the Isabelle mine, Hillkote, 
Fayette County. ; 

Work on an air cleaning plant with 
a capacity of 325 tons per hour got 
under way at the Montour No. 10 mine 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., which also 
installed shaking conveyors in the 
Warden and No. 9 mines. The Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co. launched an 
electrification program at its Republic 
mines preliminary to replacing its own 
steam generative current with pur- 
chased power. At mine No. 31 of the 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., Wind- 
ber, was constructed a modern dry 
cleaning tipple, the largest of its type 
in the world. It is entirely of steel 
and has a capacity of 3,000 tons daily. 

In March the Indian Creek Valley 
Mine Drainage Co. started driving a 
tunnel in the coal to drain the water 
from the Melcroft, Sagamore and 
Indian Creek mines to a point below 
the dam of the Mountain Water Supply 
Co. The tunnel will extend about 
36,000 ft. and will be completed next 
spring. The Diamond Coal Co. started 
development of 100 acres of coal land 
with a new tipple for a mine at Fort 
Palmer. Approximately $150,000 was 
spent in electrifying the No. 3 plant 
of the Oliver & Snyder Steel Co.. at 
Oliver. 

The most important development of 
the year in Ohio was the organiza- 
tion of the first statewide association 
of operators, having for its purpose 
united action in rate, wage and labor 
matters. It was indicated that the 
organization might refuse to act with 
the other three states in the Central 
Competitive Field in wage negotiations 
in the future. 


PLANTS CHANGE HANDS 


The Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. 
purchased the Progress Coal Co.’s mine 
at Bannock for $61,163. A large tract 
of coal land in the Pomeroy Bend dis- 
tric was bought by the New Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., a subsidiary of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., for about $100,000. The 
land had been under lease by the com- 
pany for some time. The Crab Orchard 
Mining Co., near Freeport, was taken 
over by the newly organized Freeport 
Collieries Co. David Thomas’ holdings 
of 12,000 acres of coal lands at Nauga- 


- tuck were bought for $300,000 by 


Columbus interests, who organized the 
David Thomas Coal Co. 

Development of one of the largest 
mines and the deepest shaft in the 
state, on a 9,000-acre tract three miles 
southeast of Cadiz, was started by the 
Ohio & Pennsylvania Coal Co. The 
plant was designed to have a capacity 
of between 7,000 and 8,000 tons a day. 
A new river plant at Cincinnati for the 
Hatfield Reliance Coal .Co., consisting 
of a river elevator, tipple and rescreen- 
ing plant, entailed an outlay of $100,000. 

The M. A. Hanna interests purchased 
the Fairport mine and holdings of the 
Troll Coal Co., including 825 acres of 
undeveloped coal land. Construction 
of a new battery of 40 coal chutes for 
the Norfolk & Western Ry. was begun 
at Norwood, a suburb of Cincinnati. 
Approximately ‘$250,000 was paid by 
the E. P. Wynn Coal Co., Canton, for 
the Blue Shaft mines of the Akron Coal 
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Mural Decoration by Mother Nature 


Scene in Mine No. 2 of the St. Louis, 
Rocky Mountain & Pacific Co., Sugarite, 
N. M. Shows trees, palm and other leaves 
and vegetable matter that enter into the 
formation of coal. Within two miles of 
this mine is another formation which, in- 
stead of vegetable matter, contains petrified 
sea shells, coral, etc. 


Mining Co., about 6 miles from New 
Philadelphia. ; 

Expansion of stripping operations 
was the outstanding development of an 
otherwise relatively dull year in Indi- 
ana, a number of small shaft opera- 
tions being compelled to dissolve. The 
United Electric Coal Cos., the largest 
operator of strip mines in the Middle 
West, began shipping from its opera- 
tion at Farmersburg, Sullivan County, 
and planned a new development near 
West Clinton, Vermilion County. A 
strip pit on a 2,000-acre tract north- 
east of Brazil was opened by the 
Maumee Collieries Co. The Mid-Con- 
tinent Coal Co. acquired 639 acres 
southwest of the same field with the 
intention of starting operations 
promptly, but suddenly transferred its 
activities to Clinton. A new stripping 
field was opened by the Ohio & Indiana 
Coal Co, three miles northeast of Oak- 
land City. 

Part of the expansion program of 
the Cosgrove-Meehan Coal Corporation 
consisted of the acquisition of three 
large shaft mines in the Clinton dis- 
trict near Terre Haute, where further 
development was planned to bring out- 
put to 1,000,000 tons annually. The 
A. D. Spears Coal Co. was organized 
to take over the property and business 
of the Vermilion Coal Co., Terre Haute, 
valued at $550,000. At Somerville, 25 
miles north of Evansville, a new mine 
employing 100 men got under way. 
Another company formed to operate in 
this state was the Vandalia Coal Cor- 
poration, having 14,128 shares of no 
par value. Purposing to take over the 
Schepferman shaft, at Ehrmanndale, 
the Little Fork Mine Co. was organ- 
ized and set out to raise output to 
1,200 tons daily. Development of a 
mine at Buckskin, Gibson County, was 
contemplated. by the Big Vein Coal Co., 
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formed for the purpose. Near. Boon- 
ville, Warrick County, 310 acres was 
acquired by the Sunlight Coal Co. 

There was much rebuilding at coal 
plants in Indiana last year, it is true, 
but a large proportion of it was brought 
about by numerous fires of a suspicious 
nature during labor troubles in the 
southern part of the state. It was 
finally necessary to call out the Na- 
tional Guard to restore order. Aside 
from this, however, the Indiana Coke 
& Gas Co. added a battery of coke 
ovens with byproduct equipment in- 
volving an outlay of over $400,000. 
The Knox Consolidated Coal Co. con- 
verted its Westphalia and Indian 
Creek mines into electrically operated 
plants. At Arthur, Pike County, the 
Ayrshire Coal Co. installed a new air 
cleaning plant at its No. 8 mine at a 
cost of $100,000. 

Not much new development was in 
evidence in the coal mining industry 
of Illinois. Two new companies—the 
Galesburg Mining Co., Galesburg, and 
the Greenview Mining Co., Greenview 
—got under way, but neither produced 
much coal. At least one-third of the 
mines in the state were idle most of the 
summer, but nevertheless the tonnage 
produced, which is estimated between 
68,000,000 and 70,000,000 tons, com- 
pares favorably with that of any of the 
preceding five years. Increased work- 
ing time at the active plants was 
largely responsible for this showing.  . 

New Orient mine of the Chicago, 
Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., West 
Frankfort, again set a new world’s 
record for output in a single day, with 
138,563 tons on Nov. 3. No special 
preparations were made for this 
achievement, as 12,025 tons was hoisted 
on the preceding day and 11,743 tons 
on the day after the record was made 
—a total of 37,331 tons in three days. 

The value of rock dusting as a safety 
measure, which is steadily gaining 
recognition in this state, was strongly 
manifested in an explosion at the New 
Orient mine on Jan. 29. Though there 
were 1,235 men in the mine when a 
bratticeman attempted to relight his 
lamp with a match while gas was escap- 
ing, only five men were killed. 


NEw SHAFT SUNK 


Indications point to an output by 
Kansas mines in 1926 of about half a 
million tons more than in the preced- 
ing year. The Western Coal & Mining 
Co. sunk a new mine—No. 22—at 
Arma, equipped with a large electric 
hoist, steel tipple and fan of steel con- 
struction. The operation is modern 
throughout and is intended to be one of 
the largest in the state. In Cherokee 
County the Pittsburg Coal Co. sunk a 
shaft last summer and an electric hoist 
and cutting machine are now at work. 
The output of this operation will be be- 
tween 700 and 800 tons per day. An- 
other mine, known as No. 24 Western, 
now being sunk, will be among the big 
producers for this field. 

Quite a number of mines that had 
been closed down reopened during the 
year, among them No. 16 of the Jack- 
son-Walker Coal Co., which put about 
100 men at work after over three years’ 
idleness. No. 19 of the Clemens Coal 
Co., with the entries all straightened 
out and reconditioned, is being oper- 
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ated by Hal Cowen. No. 3 of the Do- 
mestic Coal Co. was reopened by 
George T. McGrath, who also installed 
undercutting machines. 

Four power shovels—two electric 
and two steam—installed in the top 
seam played an important part in pro- 
duction during the year. It is probable 
that during the present year there will 
be some development of deep mines, 
with even larger output than in the 
year just ended. 

Rock-dusting has been adopted at the 
following mines: Western No. 22, Wil- 
bert-Schreeb No. 3, Oberzan Coal Co., 
Hamilton Coal Co. No. 6, and No. 17 
of the Frontenac-Pittsburg Coal Co. 
Preparations also are being made to 
adopt the practice at mine No. 16 of 
the Jackson-Walker company, now be- 
ing operated by the Fulton Coal Co. 


. BUYERS AND LESSEES BUSY 


In Missouri the Western Coal & 
Mining Co. hoisted its first coal from 
the new No. 2 mine, near Minden. 
Howard & Sons subleased a coal prop- 
erty near Salisbury from R. E. Davis 
and sank a 150-ft. shaft to mine a 4-ft. 
seam. James T. O’Hara, of Bowie 
County, Texas, leased a large tract of 
land north of Kirksville, with the pur- 
pose of developing a coal field. Evan 
Jones and E. A. Marriott, of Moberly, 
closed a deal for 400 acres of coal land 
for a stripping operation; the consid- 
eration was close to $30,000. Steady 
progress was made on the stripping 
project of the Howard County Mining 
Co. near Higbee. 

In Iowa the Clean Coal Co., Gravity, 
began work on a new double shaft 
about 150 ft. south of the shaft pre- 
viously in use. The new shaft was to 
be used for hoisting coal and the old 
single opening as an airshaft. Oscar 
Billberg and associates planned a new 
mine in the Centerville field a short 
distance from the Sunshine mine. 
P. Herrick, head of the Flint Brick & 
Coal Co., closed a lease on the coal 
rights under more than 700 acres just 
north of city limits of Des Moines. 
Plans were announced for increasing 
the capacity to 1,000 tons daily. Not- 
able progress was made at the Eldora 
mine, with two shifts at work sinking 
a shaft 125 ft., at which depth a good 
seam of coal was located. 

Among the new companies organized 
in Oklahoma in 1926 were the Garland 
Coal & Mining Co., McAlester, with a 
capital of $200,000; S. Doyel Coal Co., 
Henryetta, $20,000; Magnolia Coal Co., 
Poteau, $15,000; Imperial Coal Co., 
Muskogee, $50,000; Globe Coal Co., 
Muskogee, $25,000, and the Missing Link 
Coal Co., Henryetta. Earl Wells and 
Frank Barrow, Henryetta, acquired 
the Sorrels coal mines, at Poteau, with 
the purpose of developing them. 

Though no new mines were opened in 
Colorado last year, coal output totaled 
10,483,464 tons, an increase of 43,077 
tons over the preceding year. The 
Barber Coal Co. finished a new tipple 
and outside buildings at its mine south 
of Alamo, and contracts were let for 
the construction of 21 new houses. A 
new preparation plant was installed 
by the Royal Fuel Co.’s Royal mine, 
in the Aguilar district. The new equip- 
ment included the latest type picking 
table screens, reciprocating feeds, load- 
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ing booms, storage bins and belt con- 
veyors. Surveys for an electric line 
seven miles long from Hayden to the 
Fleet Cat properties on Dry Creek 
were made. P. M. Peltier and John 
Connell disposed of the Bear River coal 
property in Routt County for $375,000 
and organized the Keystone Coal Min- 
ing Co., with headquarters in Denver 
and a mine at Oak Creek, in Routt 
County. About $75,000 was set aside 
for tipple and mechanical improve- 
ments. 

The State Supreme Court upheld the 
state coal mine law affecting about one 
hundred small mines not served by 
railroads and hampered by- limited 
finances in fully complying with the 
provisions enacted by the Legislature. 

Early in the year the Sevier Valley 
Coal Co., Richfield, Utah, determined 
to push development work on its Salina 
Canyon properties, where a shaft was 
being sunk through solid rock. Branch 
lines were being constructed to the 
mines. The Consumers Mutual Coal 
Co. awarded a contract for a new tip- 
ple at its mine in Carbon County, the 
plant to have a capacity of 4,000 tons 
in eight hours. The Columbia Steel 
Corporation acquired 116 acres of land 
to extend its coal operations. 

Directors of the Union Pacific Coal 
Co. adopted a budget providing for the 
expenditure of $359,904 for new build- 
ings and machinery at its operations in 
Wyoming during the year. One of the 
chief improvements contemplated was 
the erection of a new building in Rock 
Springs to house all the general offices 
of the company, which had been in 
three buildings. 

Development in Montana last year 
was confined largely to a few small 
properties in Cascade County operated 
by S. W. Gebo, a pioneer operater in 
this state. Due to the increasing use 
of oil-burning engines on the Northern 


O. Pacific R.R. the company will close 


down some of its old mines in Stockett. 
The same company’s strip mine near 
Forsyth produced 750,000 tons in the 
last fiscal year. 

The Round-Up Coal Mining Co., in 
Musselshell County, has introduced an 
entry-cutting and loading machine in 
the Carpenter Creek mine—the first of 
its kind to be used in the state—and it 
is giving satisfaction. At Red Lodge 
the Northwestern Improvement Coal 
Co., a subsidiary of the Northern Pa- 
cifie R.R., has adopted rock-dusting, 
and it is expected that other companies 
will follow its lead. 


IDAHO MINES BEING DEVELOPED 


Idaho’s two coal enterprises are still 
in the early stage of development. The 
Superior Coal Mining Co., in Teton 
County, employed only a few men 
throughout the year, largely in pros- 
pecting. The Teton Coal Co., in the 
same county, completed a 4,800-ft. 
crosscut and then raised on its coal 
beds a distance of approximately 500 
ft. to the surface. Neither company, 
however, has a plant to speak of and 
neither shipped a quantity of coal 
worthy of mention. 

Coal production in Washington in 
1926 fell slightly below the 1925 total 
of 2,522,983 tons. Hydro-electric power 
and fuel oil have replaced coal in this 
state to a marked extent, as the fall- 
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ing off in coal output from 4,002,759 
tons in 1917 attests. However, the 
Northwestern Improvement Co. is pre- 
paring to reopen its No. 3 mine, which 
was closed down more than three years 
ago. This action is in anticipation of 
the early working out of Nos. 6 and 8. 

The Pacific Coast Coal Co. acquired 
the West Coast mine, at Cedar Moun- 
tain, and pushed development vigor- 
ously, installing a cleaning plant, elec- 
tric hoist, airway and fan. At the 
Black Diamond operation three seams 
have been tapped and a modern clean- 
ing, preparation and assorting plant in- 
stalled. A new mine is being opened 
at Tiger Mountain by the Caroline Coal 
Co. and modern preparation facilities 
are being provided. 

The Bellingham Coal Co. drove a new 
slope which increased hoisting capacity 
about one-third, and erected a new ma- 
chine shop, blacksmith shop, lamp 
house, supply house and a modern wash 
and change house for employees. The 
Fairfax mine, acquired by the Wilke- 
son Coal & Coke Co., was the scene of 
activity in cutting cross-cut tunnels 
from the old mine into the seams 
formerly worked by the Montezuma 
Coal Co. A modern briquetting plant 
also was erected. The Roslyn-Cascade 
Coal Co. added an undercutting long- 
wall machine to its equipment and the 
Bucoda Coal Co. also installed a long- 
wall machine. 


To DEVELOP CALIFORNIA MINES 


Despite the strangle hold of hydro- 
electric plants and fuel oil on Cali- 
fornia power and heat consumers a 
$10,000,000 coal corporation—the Mt. 
Shasta Coal Co.—was organized to 
mine coal in Shasta County. The com- 
pany acquired 15,000 acres in the Oak 
Run and Round Mountain districts and 
for several months extensive develop- 
ment work was carried on along Clover 
Creek and Oak run, 25 miles north of 
Redding. 

Production of coal in Alaska in 1926 
was maintained at approximately the 
same rate as heretofore and was fur- 
nished mainly by the Evan Jones, 
Alaska Matanuska and Premier mines, 
in the Matanuska region, and the Sun- 
trana mine, in the Healy River field. 
The Alaska Matanuska was more or 
less completely closed down for several 
months during the summer for the pur- 
pose of installing new machinery and 
getting the washing plant into running 
order. With the completion of this 
work it materially increased its pro- 
duction in September, and it probably 
has maintained an even higher output 
for the last quarter of the year, as it 
has one of the largest contracts with 
the railroad for coal. 

The legal difficulties of the Premier 
mine have been solved sufficiently so 
that it continued to produce a small 
amount of coal. Some development 
work under lease or permit also was 
done at the Rawson mine, on Moose 
Creek, and on Coal Creek opposite 
Chickaloon. The Healy River Coal Co.’s 
mine was in operation throughout the 
year, though its production during part 
of the summer was reduced while cer- 
tain construction work was in progress. 

Interest in the Bering River field was 
revived during the year, but no pro- 
ductive mining was in progress. A little 
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coal is reported to have been mined 
from the Chicago Creek mine, in Sew- 
ard Penninsula. A small amount of 
coal was dug by natives for local use 
from coal beds exposed near Wain- 
wright, and applications were filed for 
coal-prospecting permits covering sev- 
eral other areas in northern Alaska. 

The controlling factor of Alaskan 
coal production continues to be the 
market, and special efforts have been 
made by several of the companies dur- 
ing the year to build up an outlet for 
their coal. As a result of these efforts, 
shipments have been made to several 
points as far distant as southeastern 
Alaska, but the largest quantity of coal 
continues to be used on the Alaksa R.R. 
and in enterprises in the immediate 
vicinity of the railroad. 





Fear of Coal Shortage Spurs 
Development in Canada 


By S. J. Cook 


Chief of the Mining, Metallurgical and 
Chemical Branch, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada 


ROBABLY NO SUBJECT presents 

a problem of greater general public 
interest in Canada just now than the 
topic of fuel supply. Two main causes 
have brought about this effect: limita- 
tion of supplies from other countries, 
and a growing national appreciation of 
the value and extent of Canada’s own 
coal resources. : 

Repeated shortages of coal supplies 
caused a widespread popular demand 
for the adoption of measures to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such situations. 
As a result, steps were taken to pro- 
mote the byproduct coking of Canadian 
coal to meet the need for domestic fuel; 
investigations were undertaken looking 
to the preparation of Western lignites 
in such form as would permit their 
shipment for considerable distances; oil- 
burning equipment suitable for house- 
hold heating made its appearance on 
the Canadian market; and, as a by- 
product of the educational program re- 
garding household fuels, there arose a 
demand for the more extensive use of 
Canadian coals by railways and indus- 
trial concerns. 


EMPLOYMENT STAGES COMEBACK 


Employment in coal mines at the be- 
ginning of the year stood at a lower 
level than it did at the beginning of 
either 1925 or 1924; during the early 
months it dropped still farther down, 
but in June an upward trend set in 
which soon carried the index of em- 
ployment above the 1925 curve, the rise 
continuing until it passed the 1924 
mark in October, and continued its up- 
ward way in November. 

Nova Scotia tonnages began to rise 
earlier in the year than those of the 
other provinces, thus serving to coun- 
teract the general industrial depression 
so noticeable in the provinces by the 
sea. Employment turned upward in 


April and maintained the trend through- 
out the remaining months of the year. 
The output, it is gratifying to note, rose 
at a somewhat greater rate, indicating 
increased efficiency in operation. 
Alberta coal mine operations showed 
a steady seasonal downward trend from 
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January to April. From May until the 
end of the year, there was a steady 
advance, both in employment and out- 
put. Political situations in Ontario and 
the Dominion, furnished opportunities 
for the revival of the proposal to ship 
Alberta coal to Ontario, and confer- 
ences, press notices, editorials, and 
many campaign speeches, served to stir 
up public interest in this regard. To- 
ward the close of the year, Western 
operators inaugurated a determined 
campaign to promote the sale of Cana- 
dian coal within the confines of the 
Dominion. 

British Columbia ran its quiet way— 
employment declined but the output of 
coal showed a gradual increase, during 
the year. Lying to the west of the 
Rockies, the coal trade of British Co- 
lumbia is not subject to the same vicis- 
situdes which beset its Eastern neigh- 
bors, but the increasing use of imported 
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fuel oil in this province is a matter of 
very serious moment to the coal mining 
industry. 

Investment in coal mining in Canada, 
including the cost of properties, the 
value of inventories, and each value of 
mining accounts, averages about $138,- 
000,000 annually. Nova Scotia and 
Alberta share about equally at upward 
of $50,000,000 each; British Columbia 
comes next at $33,000,000; Saskatche- 
wan, $3,000,000 and New Brunswick 
$2,000,000, respectively. In Canada 
there are about 500 coal mines in opera- 
tion, of which number, four-fifths are 
located in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

Canadian coal mines in 1926 produced 
upward of 77 per cent of the possible 
tonnage, during operating periods, ex- 
cluding general strikes. Loss of time 
due to strikes totalled only about 40,000 
man-days as against more than 1,570,- 
000 man-days lost in 1925. 





Technical Progress in British Mining 
Affected by Suspension 


By Hubert Greenwald, 


Editor, Colli 
London, 








Royal Commission report at 
variance with owners’ ef- 
forts to revive industry 
through cut in production 
cost. Mergers made for 
economy in power supply, 
mining and transportation 

















WO EVENTS, intimately related 
in their origin, had a profound in- 
fluence upon technical progress in 
the British coal mining industry during 
1926. These were the publication in 
February of the report of the Royal 
Commission on the Coal Industry and 
the subsequent general stoppage’ of the 
coal mines. The latter was ushered in 
on May 1 by a spectacular general 
strike which lasted only a few days, 
but the coal stoppage was prolonged 
for seven difficult months. The cost 
has been variously estimated between 
£200,000,000 and £350,000,000 and the 
greater portion of the burden will be 
felt in the present year. 


STRIKE Costs ENORMOUS 


The net result, from the standpoint 
of fuel supply, is that the nation has 
been compelled to curtail its consump- 
tion of solid fuel by some 75 million 
tons—from 189% to 115 million tons. 
Including 92 million tons raised in the 
first four months of the year, the total 
output in 1926 amounted to about 125 
million tons. To meet this deficit up- 
wards of 19 million tons were imported, 
mainly from the Ruhr, Upper Silesia 
and America—and there has been a 
decline in exports of about 40 million 
tons— from 71% to 31 million tons. The 
cost of preserving the collieries from 
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the effects of disuse during the strikes 
has been not less than fifteen millions. 

The settlements which have followed 
upon the breakdown of the strike 
through disintegration and exhaustion 
constitute a signal victory for the em- 
ployers. Not only have the coal own- 
ers obtained the substitution of district 
arrangements for an wmeconomic na- 
tional agreement, and to a large extent 
destroyed the power as an entity of 
the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, 
which in recent years had been increas- 
ingly exerted towards the furtherance 
of political objects, but they have also 
secured appreciable reductions in the 
minimum wage rates and an extension 
of hours varying 30 to 60 min. per 
working shift. (In the direction last 
named they were assisted by a permis- 
sive act, passed by Parliament at mid- 
summer, repealing the Seven Hours 
Act passed at the instance of the San- 
key Commission, whose forecasts have 
so egregiously miscarried.) 


MINERS ASK HOSTAGE 


In respect both of district agree- 
ments and of the increase of the shift, 
the coal owners were in direct conflict 
with the Samuel Commission. Their 
main contention was that the Commis- 
sion took too sanguine a view of the 
financial gap that had to be bridged 
in order to restore the solvency of the 
industry and of the material value of 
the reforms advocated in the report. 
But the real clash arose on a question 
of principle; whereas the Commission 
considered that efforts could and should 
be made to increase the market value 
of coal, the mine owners held that a 
revival of the industry could be best 
secured by a considerable cut in the 
unit cost of production. 

This radical difference of opinion did 
much to prolong the struggle, for, 
while the owners insisted upon the 
adoption without delay of those meas- 
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ures which were calculated to produce 
immediate economies, the miners asked 
for hostages before they would con- 
sent to any sacrifices in wages and 
proposed that in the probationary 
period there should be a continuance of 
state assistance, against which the 
Commission had animadverted in the 
strongest possible terms. 

Both the strike and its sequal have 
affected the prosecution of the Commis- 
sion’s ideals. State purchase of royal- 
ties has had to be dropped, ostensibly 
on financial grounds, and is not likely 
to be revived by the present holders 
of political power. The Commission 
recommended vigorously the amalga- 
mation of collieries into larger units 
and the Mining Industry Act, passed 
Aug. 4, 1926, contains provisions for 
bringing about changes in this direction 
on a voluntary basis; at a later date 
the majority report of the departmental 
committee. on co-operative selling in 
the coal mining industry went further 
and advocated as part of its plan for 
organized marketing the enactment of 
compulsory powers to enforce district 
organizations. Nothing is likely to re- 
sult from this recommendation, which 
is countered by an effective minority 
report, signed by the coal owners on 
the committee. 


FROWN ON MUNICIPAL COAL YARDS 


The Commission’s desire for a closer 
connection of mining with the allied 
industries has been partially met by 
the appointment of a National Fuel 
and Power Committee. Tod overcome 
the difficulties that frequently arise in 
transport and to promote the use of 
larger wagons, the Commission urged 
that a standing joint committee of the 
Ministry of Transport and the Mines 
Department should be formed, and this 
is now being done. The government, 
however, has refused to legislate power 
to municipalities to engage in the retail 
sale of coal. 

The Mining Industry Act carried out 
certain minor recommendations of the 
Commission in regard to the provision 
of pithead baths, recruitment of miners, 
profit sharing and pit committees. 
There are other proposals which are 
either not possible at the present time 
or are to be consummated by evolu- 
tionary rather than by legislative de- 
velopment. Just now there is a decided 
aversion to any increase of govern- 
mental interference in an industry that 
attributes most of its troubles to this 
source. : 

Although the British industry was 
virtually at a standstill during the 
greater part of 1926, a certain amount 
of development work has been carried 
out. This has been helped by the wiser 
attitude on this occasion of the work- 
man who recalled the follies of 1921, 
when the safety men were called out 
and many mines were flooded. 

Considerable progress has been made 
with the sinking and equipment of new 
pits in East Nottingham and Kent. 
The first named area bids fair to be the 
future center of the British coal indus- 
try and it is in these two activities 
that employment may be found for 
some of the many workmen who for the 
time being have been banished from 
the industry. During the stoppage the 
output capacity of several of the large 
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collieries in South Yorkshire, North 
Derbyshire and East Nottingham and 
Kent have been enlarged, whilst im- 
proved machinery for the handling and 
preparation of coal has been introduced 
and the interconnection of power sta- 
tions has also been extended. 


MERGERS IN STYLE 


It is interesting to note that the 
numerous amalgamations of properties 
that have been carried out within re- 
cent months, notably in South York- 
shire—and which may be followed by 
others—have had as their principal aim 
economies in power supply and a con- 
centration of the means of production 
and transport, rather than a domina- 
tion of markets. The development of 
the colliery power system is a corrol- 
lary of the national scheme for a “grid” 
distribution from selected stations 
which finds expression in the Contro- 
versial Electricity Supply Act passed 
in the last session of Parliament. . It 
also connotes an increased attention to 
conservation and the utilization of 
waste heat and power; several collier- 
ies are now burning powdered fuel 
under their boilers and the investiga- 
tions in regard to low-temperature 
carbonization are being actively sup- 
ported by the mine owners. 

In regard to changes in working 
methods the year has naturally been 
unfertile. A good deal of attention, 
however, has been directed to the prog- 
ress of mechanical loading in America. 
In Great Britain the comparative thin- 
ness of the seams, the relative cheap- 
ness of manual labor, the greater thick- 
ness of overburden, and the more 
urgent necessity for a clean output 
product accentuate the difficulties with 
which such machinery has had to con- 
tend in the United States. But there 
is an increasing tendency to co-ordinate 
production and underground transport 
by the co-operation of machine mining 
and conveyors, and the arcwall coal 
cutter has gained fresh adherents, al- 
though some collieries lean toward 
the use of the mechanical pick or 
marteau préquer, the application of 
which has extended so rapidly on the 
Continent in recent years. . 


PLAN MACHINERY INVESTMENTS 


It is no part of the British coal 
owners’ policy to curtail output, sys- 
tematically or otherwise, and the wages 
of the 250,000 workmen, whose labor 
has been dispensed with, will largely 
be invested in machinery. In this con- 
nection it is important to observe that 
the new district agreements, although 
they provide for longer working hours 
~increasing thereby the profitable use 
of mechanical plant—have registered 
in certain cases an alteration of the 
profits-wages ratio from 13.87 in the 
1924 agreement to 15.85—to provide an 
increased emolument for new capital 
developments. The Scottish agreement 
specifically states that the district 
board shall examine capital expendi- 
tures in relation to their effect upon 
wages. The South Wales agreement 
stipulates for the unimpeded introduc- 
tion of double-shifting and machinery 
—a proviso necessitated by the spas- 
modic opposition in the past against 
the use of underground conveyors. é 

Limitations of space prevent discus- 
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sion at length of the subject of re- 
search in its bearing upon mining prob- 
lems. The benefits of the co-operation 
between the Safety in Mines Research 
Board and the Bureau of Mines are 
being generally recognized in this 
country. The transfer of the large 
testing gallery from Eskmeals to a new 
site in Derbyshire has precluded large- 
scale work, but a great deal of detailed 
research has been conducted in con- 
nection with the use of blasting ex- 
plosives, electrical plant, and _ the 
constitution of coal. The latter subject, 
which has an important bearing upon 
the problems of spontaneous combus- 
tion has now been clarified considerably 
by the recent researches of Professor 
Wheeler and his associates. Much at- 
tention continues to be paid to the 
standardization of colliery material 
and during the year specifications were 
issued dealing with light colliery rails 
and arches. 

In conclusion it may be said that the 
year 1926, with. all its disasters, has 
had a chastening if enervating effect 
and the British coal industry rises from 
its sick bed with increased determina- 
tion to face with a stiff lip the formid- 
able struggles that undeniably await 
it in the new year. 





Electrify Reclaimed Mines in 
France; No New Seams 


‘No new borings of virgin land for 
coal took place in France during the 
year nor were there any mine reopen- 
ings of consequence, events of the 
latter class being confined to a few 
operations in the Centre which, though 
difficult to work, were able to resume 
activities because of high selling prices. 

Reconstruction of the devastated col- 
lieries of the Nord and Pas-de-Calais is 
virtually complete. The equipment is 
modern throughout and includes elec- 
trification. Most of the pits have cages 
capable of lowering 30 men at a time 
into the pits. The props are either 
of metal or concrete. At the begin- 
ning of the year there were 16,800 
pickhammers and 7,200 borehammers 
in this field. The number of colliery 
employees in this region last year was 
195,000, compared with 181,000 in the 
preceding year and 133,800 in 1913. 

Several companies have begun the 
manufacture of synthetic ammonia, 
methyl alcohol and other byproducts. 





Development On Small Scale 
In Belgian Coal Fields 


Except for operations on a small 
scale in the Campine Basin, no new 
discoveries of coal measures were made 
in Belgium during the past year and 
no new borings were undertaken. In 
the trying period preceding the out- 
break of the strike of British miners 
the market was in such a state of de- 
pression that some of the collieries 
with unfavorable natural conditions 
were forced to close, and when the 
flurry came they were unable to re- 
sume because of a shortage of money 
and labor. Operations continued in the 
Oampine Basin, however, the latest 
figures indicating an output of about 
30,000 tons. 
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Bituminous production 
close to record last year at 
prices approximating 1918 
average. Anthracite stages 
quick come-back after pro- 
longed suspension. 











production is one of the most widely 
accepted criteria of success the rec- 
ord of the coal industry of the United 
States in 1926 cannot be characterized 
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as unsatisfactory. The bituminous di- 
vision of the trade broke all postwar 
figures for annual output and came 
perilously close to exceeding the maxi- 
mum tonnage mined in 1918. Although 
hampered by a strike which shut off 
production during the first six weeks 
of the year, the anthracite collieries 
were operated at a high rate until 
towards the close of the year. 

From the standpoint of volume of 
gross sales the industry also gave a 
good account of itself. Available data 
indicate that the producers last year 
received approximately one and three- 
quarter billion dollars for their coal. 
While this is no inconsequential sum, it 
is, roughly, only about $100,000,000 
more than the returns in 1921 when the 
total production was approximately 
157,000,000 tons less. Compared with 
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1920, when production was approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 tons less, the receipts 
last year represented a shrinkage of 
$750,000,000. 

During the past year the total de- 
mand for bituminous coal was almost 
equal to that in 1918. There was no 
artificial control of prices by govern- 
ment or unofficial authority. In the 
course of the twelvemonth the soft-coal 
operators were called upon to meet two 
extraordinary situations. Early in the 
year they were required to make up a 
large part of the deficit in domestic coal 
created by the protracted anthracite 
strike. Later in the season the vacuum 
in world supply arising out of the seven 
months’ suspension of production in 
Great Britain was relieved in no small 





Bituminous Coal Production, Spot 
Prices and Index By 
Weeks, 1926 


Average 
Week Production Week Spot ‘oal Age 
Ended (Net Tons) Ended Price Index 
Jan. 2 10,667,000 Jan. 4 $2.19 181 
Jan. 9 13,031,000 Jan. 11 2.18 180 
Jan. 16 13,069,000 Jan. 18 2.19 181 
Jan. 23 12,431,000 Jan. 25 2.16 178 
Jan. 30 12,563,000 Feb. 1 2.16 178 
Feb. 6 12,167,000 Feb. 8 2.14 177 
Feb. 13 12,011,000 Feb. 15 2.10 173 
Feb. 20 11,509,000 Feb. 22 2.06 170 
Feb. 27 10,890,000 Mar. 1 2.04 169 
Mar. 6 10,460,000 Mar. 8 2.02 167 
Mar. 13 10,690,000 Mar. 15 2.03 168 
Mar. 20 10,263,000 Mar. 22 2.02 167 
Mar. 27 9,626,000 Mar. 29 1.97 163 
April 3 9,040,000 April 5 1.93 160 
April 10 9,420,000 April 12 1.91 158 
April 17 9,306,000 April 19 1.92 168 
April 24 9,271,000 April 26 1.93 159 
May I! 9,125,000 May 3 1.92 159 
May 8 _ 9,039,000 May 10 1.95 161 
May 15 9,299,000 May 17 1.93 159 
May 22 9,282,000 May 24 1.89 157 
May 29 9,683,000 May 31 1.94 160 
June 5 9,660,000 June 7 1.90 157 
June 12 9,624,000 June 14 1.89 156 
June 19 9,503,000 June 21 1.90 157 
June 26 9,846,000 June 28 1.90 157 
July 3 9,490,000 July 5 1.91 158 
July 10 8,306,000 July 12 1.91 158 
July 17 10,116,000 July 10 1.90 157 
July 24 10,150,000 July 26 1.92 159 
July 31 10,540,000 Aug. 2 1.92 159 
Aug. 7 10,150,000 Aug. 9 1.96 162 
Aug. 14 10,628,000 Aug. 16 1.99 164 
Aug. 21 10,533,000 Aug. 23 2.00 165 
Aug. 27 11,217,000 Aug. 30 2.04 168 
Sept. 4 11,015,000 Sept. 4 2.07 171 
Sept. 11 10,257,000 Sept. 13 2.13 176 
Sept. 18 11,447,000 Sept. 20 2.19 181 
Sept. 25 11,717,000 Sept. 27 eae 183 
Oct. 2 12,008,000 Oct. 4 2.27 188 
Oct. 9 12,363,000 Oct. 11 2.33 192 
Oct. 16 12,386,000 Oct. 18 2.45 202 
Oct. 23 12,712,000 Oct. 25 3.02 249 
Oct. 30 13,486,000 Nov. 1 3.45 285 
Nov. 6 13,104,000 Nov. 8 3.61 299 
Nov. 13 13,807,000 Nov. 15 3.32 275 
Nov. 20 14,282,000 Nov. 22 2.94 243 
Nov. 27 13,413,000 Nov. 29 2.89 239 
Dec. 4 14,676,000 Dec. 6 2.73 226 
Dec. 11 14,090,000 Dec. 13 2.59 214 
Dec. 18 13,477,000 Dec. 20 2.42 200 
Dec. 25 10,406,000 Dec. 27 2.40 198 
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degree by shipments of American coal. 

It is true, of course, that both these 
crises brought about temporary in- 
creases in the spot prices realized on 
the sale of coal produced by the opera- 
tors in the United States. But at no 
time did the prices in the open market 
come within hailing distance of the 
maximum figures recorded in 1920. The 
significant fact remains that, despite a 
higher wage scale in the unionized 
parts of the bituminous fields than was 
in effect during the war period, coal 
was available to the consumers at ap- 
proximately war levels. 

The most recent government esti- 
mates place the total bituminous output 
last year at 578,290,000 net tons. This 
total was 58,240,000 tons greater than 
the output in 1925. Increased exports 
and the sale of bituminous coal as a 
substitute for anthracite in the early 
weeks of the year account for about 
one-half this increase. The rest was 
absorbed in greater consumption and 
in the. building up of reserve stocks in 
the hands of the steam consumers and 
the retail dealers. 

During the year weekly output 
ranged from a low point of 8,306,000 
tons in the week ended July 10 to a 
maximum of 14,676,000 tons in the 
week ended Dec. 4. Seven times in 
eight weeks output exceeded the old 
record of 18,344,000 tons, hung up the 
week preceding the start of the 1919 
general strike, and three times in four 
weeks the total passed 14,000,000 tons. 

Output as a whole, however, lacked 
the sustained rhythm which character- 
ized 1928. The rhythm was more 
reminiscent of the seasonal fluctuations 
which marked normal movement in the 
prewar years. But these two distine- 
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Anthracite Prices for Fourteen Years 


This diagram shows in dollars per gross ton the average company circular price and 
average spot quotations on “independent” stove and No. 1 buckwheat, f.o.b. mine basis, 


as quoted on .the New York market. 


tions should be noted. There were 
practically no transportation difficulties 
to quicken buying interest. On the 
other hand, when the upswing did 








Average Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal, F.o.b. Mines 
(Unit, net ton of 2,000 lb.) 




















Month 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
January.... $1.46 $1.21 $1.13 $1.53 $4.15 $2.48 $2.57 $2.57 $3.26 $2.25 $4.38 $2.21 $2.10 $2.18 
February... 1.22 1.16 1.12 1.40 4.18 2.53 2.49 2.58 2.77 2.20 3.59 2.25 2.04 2.09 
March..... 1.17 1.17 1.09 1.27 3.89 2.58 2.47 2.58 2.63 2.12-3.20 2.15 1.99 2.01 
April....... 1.17 1.16 1.08 1.24 3.21 2.64 2.43 3.85 2.62 2.24 2.84 2.07 1.95 1.92 

BF scans 1.15 1.16 1.07 1:21 4.14 2:67 2.38 4.59 2.68 3.11 2.68 2.04 1.97 1.93 
cs 1.14 1.12 1.07 1.26 4.00 2.57 2°40 7.18 2.52 3.32 2.56 2.03 1.95 1.90 
Bcc: cs 1.18 1.12 1.05 1.22 3.17 2.58 2.47 8.24 2.40 4.67 2.40 1.98 1.93 1.91 
August..... 1.22 1.13° 1.07 1.30 3.24 2.58 2.76 9.51 2.42 6.13 2.39 1.99 2.04 2.00 
September. 1.23 1.11 1.10 1.57 2.02 2.58 2.91 8.52 2.37 5.58 2.46 2.02 2.18 2.15 
October.... 1.29 1.13 1.12 2.26 2.02 2.58 3.09 7.78 2.33 4.48: 2.28 2.10 2.13 2.70 
November.. 1.31 1.10 1.17 3.87 2.48 2.58 2.57 5.87 2.35 4.11 2.25 2.06 2.26 3.19 
December.. 1:26 1.11 1.33 4.01 2.48 2.58 2.58 4.38 2.26 4.05 2.18 2.06 2.19 2.53 
Ist Quarter. $1.28 $1.18 $1.11 $1.40 $4.07 $2.53 $2.51 $2.58 $2.89 $2.19 $3.72 $2.20 $2.04 $2.09 
2nd Quarter 1.15 1.15 1.07 1.24 3.78 2.63 2.40 5.20 2.61 2.64 2.69 2.04 1.96 1.92 
3d Quarter. 1.21 1.12 1.07 1.36 2.81 2.58 2.71 8.76 2.40 5.46 2.42 2.00 2.05 2.02 
4th Quarter. 1.29 1.11 1.21 3.38 2.33 2.58 2:74 6.01 2.31 4.21 2.23 2.07 2.19 2.81 
Yearly aver. $1.23 $1.14 $1.12 $1.85 $3.25 $2.58 $2.59 $5.64 $2.55 $3.67 $2.77 $2.08 $2.06 $2.21 

Relative Prices of Bituminous Coal 
(Spot prices July, 1913—June, 1914, as base) . 

Month 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
January..... 120 100 93 126 343 205 213 212 270 186 362 183 173 «180 
February 101 96 «= 92—s—s«d116 ss: 346s 2009'S 206-Ss 213. 229° «Ss 182-297, s«186)=—«s168~—S—«*'772 
March...... 97 9 90 105 321 214 204 213 217 +175 264 +178 165 166 
April........ 97 96 89 103 265 218 200 318 217 185 235 4171 #161 159 
May........ 95 96 89 100 342 221 197 379 222 257 221 169 162 159 
Jane........ 95 93 88 104 331 212 198 593 208 274 212 167 161 157 
RS 97 93 87 101 262 213 204 681 198 38 198 163 160 158 
August...... 100 93 88 107 268 213 228 786 200 507 198 164 166 165 
September... 102 92 91 130 167 213 241 704 196 461 . 203 167 179 178 
October... 106 93 «93 «187 «167 «213-256 «643193. 370 s«'188-)S—s«d174—=«d'7%6—Ss«223 
November... 108 91 97 320 205 213 212 485 194 340 186 170 187. 264 
December... 104 92 110 332 205 213 213 362 187 335 180 170 181 209 
Ist Quarter.. 106 97 92 116 337 209 208 213 239 181 307 +182 169 173 

Quarter. 96 95 89 102 313 217 198 430 216 218 222 169 162 158 
3d Quarter... 100 93 89 113 232, 213 224 723 198 451 200 165 168 167 
4thQuarter.. 106 92 97 280 192 213 227 497 191 348 184 171 181 232 
Yearly average 102 94 91 152 -269 213 (214 466 211 303 226 172 «©6170 )= «6182 








start, it was accentuated by the heavy 
shipments of coal overseas. 

As is set out in detail in the sum- 
mary table headed “Bituminous Coal 
Production, Spot Prices and Index by 
Weeks,” appearing on p. 156, output 
passed the 13,000,000-ton level in the 
second week of January, increased 
slightly the following week and then 
began a downward movement which 
carried it from 12,563,000 tons the last 
week of that month to 9,626,000 tons 
in the week ended March 27. Between 
that period and July 3 production was 
fairly steady, ranging between 9,039,- 
000 and 9,846,000 tons. 

Following a sharp decrease during 
the week of July 10, production jumped 
to 10,116,000 tons in the week of July 
17 and continued to climb upward, with 
minor fluctuations, for the rest of the 
year. The 11,000,000-ton mark was 
passed in the week of Aug. 27; the 12,- 
000,000-ton level was left behind at the 
beginning of October and before that 
month was over weekly output was well 
above 13,000,000 tons. November pro- 
duction, estimated at 59,721,000 tons, 
was the largest monthly total in the 
history of the industry. December 
figures showed only a small decline. 

The reactions which followed the re- 
sumption of work at the anthracite 
mines were unhealthy for the bitumi- 
nous industry. Thousands of cars of 
coal rushed forward to Eastern mar- 
kets for sale as domestic fuel were 
sold at a sacrifice. To add to the woes 
of the producers who had enjoyed the 
Eastern demand during the hard-coal 
strike period the lake season was slow 
in getting under way and there were 
the usual bickerings over prices which 
should prevail on lake contracts. Much 
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Bituminous Coal Production by States 
(In Net Tons) 








1918 1920 1923 1925* 1926* 
ETON Ee ee 19,184,962 16,294,099 20,457,000 20,004,000 22,354,000 
Arkansas. 2,227,369 103,596 1,296,892 1,220,000 ,720,000 
(eens Se eee 12,407,571 12,278,225 10,346,218 10,311,000 10,428,000 
Illinois... 89,291,105 88,724,893 79,310,075 909, 9,029, 
ET OR eee ah een 30,678,634 29,350,585 26,229,099 21,225,000 22,881,000 
SE SS ee ae 8,192,195 7,813,916 5,710,735 4,715,000 5,362,000 
Kansas. ... 7,561,947 5,926,408 4,443,149 4,524,000 4,530,000 
Kentuc 
satecky: ty OS 20,723,023 24,492,504 33,780,553 42,882,000 47,916,000 
ee oe 10, 798,690 11,036,258 10,890,279 12,187,000 15,469,000 
I 69s a sly.» sig din +0 4,497,297 065,239 285,926 2,695,000 3,480,000 
Re oR Caw, atin wis’ 1,464,818 1,489,765 1,172,075 808,000 651,000 
Missouri... . 5,667,730 369,565 3,403,151 2,695,000 2,696,000 
Montana... .. 4,532,505 4,413,866 3,147,678 3,044,000 2,617,000 
New Mexico. 4,023,239 3,683,440 915,173 2,557,000 2,880,000 
North Dakota 719,733 948,625 1,385, 1,325,000 1,163,000 
SE 45,812,943 ~ 878, 191 40,546,443 28,034,000 29,140,000 
Oklahoma 4,813,447 4184 9, 288 2,885,038 2,326,000 2,237,000 
Pennsylvania 178,550,741 170, 607, 847 171, 879, 913 136, 928, 000 151,105,000 
ennessee 6,831,048 6,6 42,42 8 "040,2 5,454.0 0 5,891,000 
SIRS a se 2,261,135 1,615,015 , 187,329 :008,0 1,066,000 
aot ino S55 6:s% 5,136,825 005,199 4,720,217 4,690,000 4,428,000 
rt 10,289,808 11,378,606 11,761,643 12,800,000 13,473,000 
Washington.. 4,082,21 757,093 2,926,392 .538,000 551, 
West Virginia............. 89,935,839 89,970,707 107, 899, 941 122,381,000 148,014,000 
| SS Se 9,438,688 9,630, A 75, 31 6,553,000 7,005,000 
| ee, 579,385,820 568,666,683 564,564,662 520,050,000 578,290,000 
*Estima 


ted 
+Totals include tonnage from other states not listed above. 





of the tonnage was finally closed, it 
was reported, at $1.50, mine-run basis. 

But whatever the delays in in- 
augurating the lake shipping season, 
the trade made up for it in volume 
when, the movement was well under 
way. Final records for the season show 
a total of 28,159,076 net tons of bitumi- 
nous cargo and 1 584,778 tons of vessel 
fuel, or a total of 29,734,854 tons moved 
to the lakes, as compared with 27,862,- 
996 tons in 1925, 24,322,552 tons in 1924 
and 31,457,294 tons in 1923. 


EXPORTS ACTIVE 


The general walkout of the British 
miners on May 1 immediately started 
discussion of exports from this country. 
May shipments to foreign countries, in- 
cluding Canada, increased nearly 50 per 
cent over the April figures; June totals 
of 2,139,166 gross tons, were approxi- 
mately 334 per cent greater than the 
May shipments. July showed a still 
sharper increase when the total jumped 
to 3,240,194 tons. In August the in- 
crease was more moderate. The same 
was true of September, but in October 
the shipments rose to 4,188,365 tons 
and piers were working to capacity. In 
November, the latest month for which 
figures are available, the total was 
4,605,169 tons. 

The total export shipments for the 
first eleven months of the year, com- 
pared with figures for the correspond- 
ing period in 1925, were as follows: 


Bituminous Exports from United States 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 30 





1926 1925 
To Gr. Tons Gr. Tons 
Ne ss poke be oa 305,009 233,126 
OM) 5 Fw sb woo Oo ea 1,299,686 760,168 
Other Europe ...... 10,299,226 24,484 
| a 10, 889, 383 10,847,484 
ED," 3’, bdo 2 "942 ’ 
ere ieee 108,536 98,240 
Newfoundland and 
Tebragor. ..<.i... 69,980 97,910 
British West Indies.. 273,245 141,067 
Re Fara 94,780 552,240 
French West Indies . 92,342 110,549 
Other West Indies .. 162,776 123,773 
DN ee rere 95,435 129,001 
SS aE: 951,651 650,210 
SUE nos sais nde cele 3,04 24,357 
are 118,150 13,797 
Ree 277,546 35,730 
French Africa ..... 202,587 93,986 
Other countries 509,995 70,784 
Ses in seers saws 27,193,309 14,195,935 


The greater part of the 10,299,226 
tons shown in the foregoing table as 
destined to “Other Europe” went to 
Great Britain and the Irish Free State. 
At the start buying for British inter- 
ests was in the hands of a small com- 
mittee and much of the tonnage was 
placed before American producers as a 
whole were aware of what was hap- 
pening. 

While many export factors were 
counting upon a rush of orders to the 
low-volatile fields, the committee out- 
guessed the prospective sellers by plac- 
ing a substantial amount of business 
with the high-volatile mines. As a re- 
sult, while coal at Hampton Roads did 
at one time reach $12 f.o.b. piers, the 
average for all export coal over the 
eleven months was under $5 and this 
figure includes freight to the point of 
export. 

New England, which belittled the 
export trade for months, probably was 
caught in the worst price jam of any 
market. About the time that the 
buyers in that section began their old 
game of playing off southern West Vir- 
ginia against central Pennsylvania they 
discovered that the Pennsylvania opera- 
tors were enjoying such a substantial 
demand in other directions that they 
were not inclined to dump coal into the 
Northeast at any price the New Eng- 
lander cared to set. Although some 
high prices actually were paid before 
the boom was over, the volume of ton- 
nage moving at top figures into New 
England was small. 

Notwithstanding the check on the 
shipment of spot Kentucky and West 
Virginia tonnage to the Middle West 
during that period buyers in that sec- 
tion consistently refused to be stam- 
peded. What they were unable to ob- 
tain on contracts or spot at prices 
which met their ideas they went with- 
out, shifting orders to fields nearer 
home. Northern tidewater markets 
also showed small inclination to com- 
pete with export buyers when foreign 
placements got beyond the control of 
the central purchasing committee. . 

A buying flurry did break in Ohio 
and production was increased at a rapid 
rate. Hysterical purchasing, however, 
was short-lived. As production con- 
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tinued to mount week after week and 
the railroads were able to take care of 
domestic requirements without serious 
delays, and with only sporadic evi- 
dences of car shortage in a few fields, 
panicky feelings were allayed. With 
the end of the British strike feverish 
interest abated. A heavy movement 
kept up, however, because old orders 
still were running to tide and many 
consumers began to accumulate stor- 
age reserves against increased winter 
demand and as protection against any 
possible suspension in the union fields 
on April 1, 1927. 

The anthracite industry, with an es- 
timated output of 85,000,000 net tons 
last year, quickly recovered the ground 
it had lost by the strike which began 
on Sept. 1, 1925, and did not end until 
the middle of last February. After 
the first hesitancy, encouraged, if not 
inspired, by retail distributors who 
found themselves loaded up with coke 
and bituminous coal for which they 
saw no market, there was a rush for 
anthracite from Eastern householders 
which kept the mines going at high 
seed until late in the year. 

To add an element of novelty to the 
situation, about the time demand for 
the larger sizes began to taper off, the 
steam sizes began to command more in- 
terest. This interest was excited in 
part by the situation in bituminous 
coal. In some cases steam plants 
equipped to burn either fuel turned to 
anthracite because they could buy it at 
lower prices than were then ruling in 
the bituminous tidewater markets. Cur- 
tailed production as domestic demand 
became easier also played a part in the 
situation. Some credit, too, must be 
given to the determined efforts which 
the operators have been making to 
widen the market for No. 1 buckwheat. 

In the bituminous industry the out- 
look to April 1 is very promising from 
a production standpoint. Until the 
labor situation is less confused, for- 
ward-looking consumers will continue 
to build up their stockpiles. After April 
1, if there is no strike or if there is 
only a brief suspension, production is 
due for a drep. However, if the pre- 
dictions of business prophets may be 
accepted at their face value, there will 
be a healthy demand for fuel for in- 
dustry throughout the year, but the 
total output will be under that of 1926. 

In the anthracite industry there is 
every reason to expect that the situa- 
tion will be a normal one for the rest 
of the calendar year. The hard-coal 
producers have been promised a sur- 
cease from major labor disturbances 
until 1930 and they have expressed a 
determination to employ the interven- 
ing time in the building up of their 
markets. 

In the bituminous industry there are 
many producers and sales organiza- 
tions with a merchandising viewpoint 
which squares with the best practice in 
other lines of distribution. More and 
more hit-and-miss methods are yielding 
to programs based upon careful and in- 
tensive study of markets. Through 
various local associations producers are 
building up a statistical background for 
their merchandising operations and 
this work is receiving the active en- 
couragement of the National Coal As- 
sociation. 
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Midwest Market Gains Little Profit 
In Coal Trade Flurries 
By H. A. Requa 











Flooding of territory 
with Eastern coals curtailed 
markets of Illinois and 
Indiana producers, while 
buyers refused to be stam- 
peded by “world shortage” 
reports. 








industry in the Middle West 

have no cause to look back with 
much pleasure on 1926. From a local 
Indiana-Illinois view, the year was de- 
void of either excitement or profit— 
more especially profit. Competition 
from home and outside mines was keen 
enough to break the stoutest heart and 
stretch the strongest bank account. 
Few coal producing companies, during 
the year, were able to show a profit. 
Fewer still paid dividends to their 
long suffering stockholders. 

An analysis of the situation would 
fill volumes, and still leave much un- 
said, but the main causes of the 
unfortunate state of the Illinois and 
Indiana coal companies, are obvious: 
First, overproduction, and second, the 
high wages called for by the Jackson- 
ville agreement. When we say “over- 
production,” we are not referring to 
overproduction from local mines, but 
from the mines of the country, which 
put so much coal on the market that 
the Illinois and Indiana operators had 
to fight harder than ever for their 
share of it. 


Quietness Marks Year 


There were a few high spots, if one 
may use the term, but nothing came 
of them in the end. Outside of the 
anthracite strike, which terminated in 
February, and the November flurry 
caused primarily by the British strike, 
with the resulting “world coal short- 
age,” the year was devoid of any 
unusual events. One constructive item, 
which must not be overlooked, is the 
fact that the operators, during the 
year just ended, were forced to put in 
more efficient means of extracting coal 
at their mines. Overhead was whit- 
tled down to the last cent, and sales 
methods were overhauled, revised and 
brought to a high plane of efficiency. 
In short, the Middle West operators, 
who survived 1926, find themselves in 
fighting trim, trained down to an 
ounce and, from an operating and 
sales standpoint, ready to hold their 
own against almost any competition. 

In January and February business 
was relatively good, especially on do- 
mestic sizes. This was due to the an- 
thracite strike. Eastern soft coals, 
ordinarily coming into the Chicago and 
Midwest markets, were diverted to 


"Tins ENGAGED in the coal 


New England and other Eastern mar- 
kets to act as substitutes for hard coal. 
This left the Middle West practically 
dependent on local mines, with a fair 
amount of benefit accruing to the local 
mines. As soon as the anthracite 
strike was settled, the Middle West 
was again invaded by cheap, non-union 
coal from West Virginia and eastern 
Kentucky, so by early March prices on 
nearly all Illinois, Indiana and western 
nes coals had been cut to the 
one. 


Prices Low All Spring 


This low price period lasted all of 
the spring season, and most of the 
summer. In July there was a slight 
pickup, noticeable only because condi- 
tions had been so unsatisfactory imme- 
diately beforehand. Ordinarily, when 
the retail trade is out of the market, 
the price on small steam sizes, such as 
screenings, advances, but in 1926 the 
big industries evidently had enough 
storage coal to keep them off the mar- 
ket. Consequently, prices on all steam 
coals for the whole year were rela- 
tively low. One railroad, for instance, 
was able to purchase last summer a 
sizable tonnage of western Kentucky 
shaft mine-run as low as $1.10. All 
during the summer, too, non-union 
western Kentucky coal, as well as strip 
mine coal from Illinois and Indiana, 
was a thorn in the side of the com- 
panies operating shaft mines on the 
union wage scale. 

In the early fall business picked ‘up 
some, but nothing of any note de- 
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then they opened mines that had been 
closed long since. The result was a 
flood of coal that sent the prices tumb- 
ling, and punctured all ideas of profit- 
able coal production based on “world 
shortage.” 

Normally, in the fall and winter 
months, prices on the larger and more 
popular domestic sizes advance on the 
first of every month. In 1926 circu- 
lar prices remained unchanged prac- 
tically from October to the end of the 
year. During the height of the “world 
shortage” excitement, however, some 
prices were advanced, but in each case 
the advance did not hold for more than 
a few weeks—in some cases only a few 
days. It is even doubtful if the cir- 
culars maintained until the end of the 
year would have held had it not been 
for a series of unusually cold spells of 
weather. 


Competition Is Severe 


Even at that, Illinois and Indiana 
operators did remarkably well, when 
one stops to realize the competition 
they had to meet toward the end of the 
year. For instance, in the middle of 
December any number of West Vir- 
ginia high-volatile producers were of- 
fering their product freely in the Mid- 
dle West at summer prices. Large 
quantities of good 4-in. West Virginia 
block were offered in December in the 
Chicago market at around $2.25 per 
ton, f.o.b. mines, and during the spring 
and summer months prices were ap- 
proximately at the same level. Prac- 
tically all the Illinois and Indiana pro- 
ducers held their prices, even if it was 





Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, Southern Illi- 
nois (Franklin County) Coal, 1926 
CHICAGO MARKET 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, on Chicago Market, of Coal from Southern Illinois 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, of Central a | | | 
ae iH | 
Illinois Coal, 1926 = 5 ee | 
5 4 | | 
Cuicaco MARKET piel Spot Prices F.o.b. Mines, on g | 
Run of Sereen- ‘Ave All the Chicago Market of Bitu- 4 rl So ogg 
Month Lump Mine ings Sizes * l 0 5 | 
Jenuary....... $3.13 $2.30 $1.39 $2.53 minous Coal from Central 3 coo} PH nl 
February...... 2.70 2.12 1.12 2.22 Illinois - | lane 
March........ 2.56 2.12 1.43 2.21 x \| rl 
MEd wits wie 2.33 2.06 1.62 2.07 » 500f—f 4+ — — rect —+ 4 
saa 2.33 2.08 1.68 2.13 ‘ze || Minerur’e 
June.. 2.34 2.08 1.63 2.12 \ hy 
BK. 14s 2.43 2.12 1.50 2.16 | a 
August........ 2.63 2.16 1.50 2. 26 ’ 
September 2.66 2.20 1.43 2.28 s 
October....... 2.83 2.20 1.43 2. 36 3: 
November 3.50 2.57 1.64 2.83 = 
December..... 3.08 2.26 1.45 2.49 : 
Yearly average. 2.71 2.19 1.49 2.30 oi 
2 
3 
necessary for them, from time to time, 3 
to curtail the production of their mines ¢ 
in order to do so. 
1927 Considered Critical 














The Middle West is, of course, vitally 














interested in the immediate future, for 
1927 will prove a tremendously impor- 
tant, not to say critical, year for its 


year and as a result of short supplies 
of Pocahontas and other substitutes, 
operators are sanguine that only mod- 


The comparative statement of ship- 
ments for the last eight years follows: 


mines, as the Jacksonville agreement erate tonnages of that coal will be °° Hard Soft Total 
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hesy for the immediate future is at following table of bituminous and an- {9$32---::-------- 27a 9s Sietees loser ees 


best a guess. Most of them, of course, 
are optimistic, as they realize there 





thracite, in net tons: 
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Fourth and Fifth Veins, Indiana 


operate cranes and dump cars. The 
old pier is already partly torn down. 
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Southwest and Western Markets Follow 
Routine Channels in 1926 











Domestic prices work to 
lower levels, but some steam 
grades gain. Sharp slash in 
Utah lump to save steam 
trade from shortage of slack 
the most exciting develop- 
ment of year. 











OUTHWESTERN PRICES were 

rather unsatisfactory in 1926, but 

otherwise last year was a big one 
for all branches of the coal trade. Pro- 
duction probably increased nearly 10 
per cent over 1925, or about in line 
with the larger output in other sec- 
tions, but f.o.b. mine prices held close 
to a cost basis. 

The $5 price for Kansas deep-shaft 
lump of last January was never equalled 
in later months, with the price drop- 
ping to $4 in May. A gradual rise 
starting in August left prices at the 
close of the year at $4.50@$4.75 for 
Kansas lump, or 25 to 50c. lower than 
a year ago. Screenings at $2.35, how- 
ever, were unchanged. 

Missouri lump prices show the same 
decline as Kansas grades, but Missouri 
screenings were somewhat higher than 
a year ago. Oklahoma prices were 
25 to 50c. lower than a year ago for 
both domestic and steam grades. Some 
Arkansas semi-anthracite sold at $1 
below the 1925 basis, but Paris, Spadra, 
and the other favored districts held 
their ground. 

A feature of the year, from an oper- 
ator’s standpoint, was the successful 
fight in Oklahoma against the labor 
unions. Oklahoma is now about 90 per 
cent open-shop, and the semi-anthracite 
field in Arkansas is also largely open- 
shop, although Spadra and Paris con- 
tinue on a strictly union basis. An- 
other unusual feature was the 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, on St. Louis Market, of Coal from 
Standard Field of Illinois 





was 11,414 compared with 11,829 the 
preceding year. The number of days 
worked per mine for the year 1926 
averaged 162.6 contrasted with 157.9 
for 1925. 

The minimum f.o.b. mine price on 
lump coal was $4.50; nut, $3.75, and 
the maximum price for the year 1926 
was $6 on lump and $5 on nut. The 
minimum price on Rock Springs-Kem- 
merer domestic lump coal for 1926 was 
$3.75 and domestic nut $3.50, while 
the maximum prices were $4.50 and $4. 

The industry was fortunate in not 
suffering any handicaps due to labor 
shortage or transportation facilities 
and was also fortunate in not recog- 
nizing the union. 

It is rather difficult to forecast just 
what the outlook for 1927 business will 
be as it is entirely predicated on weather 
and strike conditions. The year 1926 
has not been what would be termed a 
profitable year for the coal industry. 

The high spot of 1926 in the Salt 
Lake City market territory was the 
sensational price reduction which was 
announced in the early part of May. 
Large sizes dropped overnight from 
$4.50 at the mines to $2.50, and this 
price held good for practically all pre- 
pared sizes till the early fall. This 
price, the lowest in years was due, 
some said, to a price war. 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, on St. Louis Market, of Coal from 
Mt. Olive District of Illinois 


Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, Coal of 
Standard District (Ill.), 1926 


St. Louis MARKET 


Weighted 

Runof Screen- Av. All 

Month Lump Mine ings Sizes 
January... $2.44 $1.83 $0.95 $1.96 
February.. 2.49 1.81 1.06 2.00 
March........ 2.50 1.80 1.18 2.02 
pO ee 2.50 1.80 1,18 2.02 
eee 2.35 1.80 1.27 1,95 
PU s stixie o's 2.25 1.80 1,37 1.94 
A a eee 2.25 1.80 1.38 1.94 
ye eee 1.80 1.38 1.94 
September.... . 2.20 1.80 1.17 1.88 
October....... 2.22 1.80 1.01 1,86 
November..... 2.67 2.03 1.30 2.23 
December... .. 2.50 1.87 1.11 2.04 
Yearly average. 2.39 1.83 1.20 1.98 





An acute shortage of slack doubt- 
less had much to do with the price sit- 
uation. A few of the largest industries 
consuming slack had to resort to the 
pulverizing of prepared sizes of coal 
in order to keep going. The low prices 
were passed on to the consumer, with 
the result that considerable coal was 
stored for winter use, and the mines, 
by reason of the additional working 
time, were able to supply the market 
for slack all summer. Not a little coal 
for domestic use was sold on a c.o.d. 
basis. A reduction of 50c. was offered 
by the dealer for cash, an innovation 
in the local retail market, but dis- 
continued when the prices went back 
to normal. 

The year was uneventful in the mat- 
ter of labor conditions, car supply, acci- 
dents, or fires at the mines, and pro- 
duction. 

Output was 4,248,000 tons up to the 
week ending Dec. 18, compared with 
4,690,000 tons for the whole of 1925. 





Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, Coals of Mt. 
Olive District (Ill.), 1926 
Str. Louis MARKET 


Weighted 

Runof Screen- Av. All 

Month Lump Mine ings Sizes 
January.... $2.88 $2.00 $1.75 $2.38 
February... 2.78 2.12 1.49 2.33 
Oe ea 2.49 2.15 1.40 2.30 
1S See 2.50 2.15 1.40 2.18 
_ eS ee 2.43 2.15 1.49 2.16 

5 ee 2.38 2.15 1.55 2.15 
eas oh ag 2.38 2.15 1.55 2.15 
August. 2.38 2.15 1.55 2.15 
September.... . 2.57 2.23 1.47 2.26 
October....... 2.63 2.25 1.25 2.26 
November 3.07 2.72 1.60 2,68 
December..... 2.94 2.56 1.53 2.56 
Yearlv \* wage. 2.64 2.23 1.50 * 2.30 
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Cincinnati Trade Developments in 1926 
Furnish Market with Year of Surprises 














Aftermath of anthracite 
strike sustains low-volatile 
prices for several weeks. 
Midsummer dullness is 
changed to feverish activity 
by British strike and panic 
American Buying. 





By Harold W. Coates 


HE PAST YEAR in the Cincin- 
nati market was a year of sur- 
prises. First came the backwash 
from the close of the anthracite strike, 
with the market holding firm for weeks 
longer than had been expected. Next 
came the quick slough of the downward 
curve followed by six to eight weeks’ 
delay in the opening of the lakes which 
made the sellers of coal of the opinion 
that a low price was the proper course 
—judgment that left its own pangs of 
regret. A dead June and a worse July 
with retailers and others begged to 
stock up—and then the deluge with 
eyes turned to the seaboard for the fall 
harvesting ground instead of to inland 
markets. 

The move to increase the wages in 
the non-union fields selling through the 
Cincinnati markets brought its critic- 
ism; the petering out of the British 
strike brought recessions, the threat of 
wage reductions left the tail-end of the 
year with an air of uncertainty and to 
add to the galaxy of such a review the 
prices tumbled so that all concerned 
had to keep a weather eye out. Hardly 
a month in the whole of the twelve ran 
true to form. 

The year opened with zero weather 
to help along the aftermath of the 
protracted hard coal strike and even 
though peace had been but recently 
concluded that were no great price 
changes that followed. Early in Janu- 
ary smokeless sold for Eastern delivery 
at $2.75@$3.25 for lump, $2.50 for 
mine-run and $1.75 for slack. Bitu- 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, Southeastern 
Kentucky Coal, 1926 


AVERAGE OF QUOTATIONS ON CINCINNATI, 
CHICAGO AND LOUISVILLE MARKETS 
































































































































their range was $2.50 for lump and Run of Weighted 
block, $1.50@$1.75 for mine-run and — Month Lump Mine Slack Sizes 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, on Louisville, Cincinnati and Chicago Markets, of 
Bituminous Coal from Eastern Kentucky 





chased and loaded into the lake freight- 
ers. This relieved the situation some- 
what and brought the local market 
back to 90c.@$1 on slack and put mine- 
run up to $1.25. The bull market in 
smokeless, however, began to taper off 
with lump at $4@$4.25, mine-run $2.25 
and slack $1.25@$1.50. This drop syn- 
chronized with lake-contract negotia- 
tions and it was freely said that a large 
amount of that business was closed at 
cise for mine-run and some as low as 
1.50. 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, on Columbus Market, of Bituminous Coal 


From Hocking, 


Ohio, District 


A quickening industrial demand for 
splints and steam sizes brought the 
bituminous market into better humor 
in April even though the prices con- 
tinued to sag with the lump and block 
quoted around $1.75@$2; mine-run, 
$1.25@$1.75 and slack 75c.@$1. Smoke- 
less receded to $2.75@$3 for lump, $2 
for mine-run and $1.25@$1.50 for slack. 
May saw much of the pressure relieved 
with the opening of the lakes—though 
it took nearly two weeks to reflect a 
betterment in prices. The British strike 
reacted on smokeless prices; with lump 
leading in the advances. 

The influence of the suspension over- 
seas became stronger in June. Lake 
buyers found it hard to get contract 
coal at a $1.75 mine-run basis. Raising 





Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, Hocking 
District (Ohio) Coal, 1926 


CoLUMBUS MARKET 


Weighted 
Run of Av. All 
Month Lump Mine Slack Sizes 
January....... $2.39 $1.83 $1.20 $1.97 
February... 2.50 1.60 1.01 1.90 
GS 2.47 1.53 1.08 1,87 
ay Gees xs chaps iaiets 2.38 5.35 1.10 1.85 
| Ee 2.38 1.56 1.08 1,85 
ee 2.38 1.35 1A0 1.85 
FSS 2.38 1.56 hoe 1.85 
August........ 2.40 1.58 1.18 1.88 
September 2.43 1.58 1.20 1.8 
ctober....... 3.08 2.02 1.45 2.3 
November 4.41 2.59 2.04 3.31 
December... .. 2.97 2.04 1.66 2.39 
Yearly'average. 2.68 1.75 1.27 2.08 
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embargoes against the lakes also helped 
to make the flow of fuel traffic easier. 
In July the export business began to 
compete with that of the lakes. When 
the September rush commenced demand 
was coming from all sides—from the 
retailer, lakes and from seaboard. Late 
August saw smokeless prices $1 over 
June quotations. Lump went to $4; 
mine-run, $2, and slack, $1.25@$1.50. 

The first show of congestion at the 
tidewater piers came in September and 
regulatory measures were put in effect 
by the C. & O. and the N. & W. railways. 
Instead of acting as a brake this stim- 
ulated prices, with smokeless lump go- 
ing to $4.50; mine-run, $2.50@$2.75, 
and slack, $1.75@$2. High-volatile 
West Virginia lump moved up to $2.50 
@$3, mine-run, $1.65@$1.85 and slack, 
$1.25@$1.35. By the end of the month 
lump was bringing $3.50, mine-run, $2 
and slack, $1.25@$1.50. 

October brought a runaway market 
which carried spot prices on smokeless 
lump to $5@$5.50 as against the cir- 
cular price of $4.50@$5, mine-run, to 
$2.75@$3 and slack, $2@$2.50. Then 
came car shortages in the southeastern 
Kentucky fields which cost the shippers 
at least a cut of 13,000 cars in produc- 
tion and a potential loss of $1,000,000 
in the weeks that followed. The last 
week in October saw a mad scramble, 
with almost any spot tonnage snapped 
up at $6. 

November had not gone far when 
word came of the end of the British 
strike, causing a slow-up. The Bureau 
of Mines estimate of the large stocks 
in storage also hurt. Wild rumors of 
congestion and coal in distress also had 
their effect. The sagging almost be- 
came a collapse with the buyers exert- 
ing every influence to make it so. The 
bituminous market eased off first to 
$3@$3.75 for lump; $2@$2.50 for mine- 
run. The smokeless interests tempor- 
ized with the situation to a somewhat 
better degree and wound up the month 
with prices ranging from $4@$5.25 for 
lump and $3.50 for mine-run. 

The rest of the year was given over 
to fencing to find the basis on which 
1927 could be started with some degree 
of security. From the high points of 
November the smokeless dropped to 
$3@$4 for lump, $2.50@$3 for mine- 
run and $2@$2.50 for slack. West 
Virginia bituminous lump eased off to 
$2.50@$3; mine-run, $1.50@$2.25 and 
slack $1.25@$2; Kentucky block 
dropped to $2.75@$3.25; mine-run, 
$1.50@$2.25, and slack, $1.25@$2. 








Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, Southern 
West Virginia Smokeless Run- 


of-Mine Coal, 1926 
VaRIOUS MARKETS 
Average 
Colum- Cin- All 
Month bus Chicago cinnati Boston Markets 
Jan.... $2.82 $2.18 $2.43 $2.07 $2.37 
Feb.... 2.52 2.19 2.35 2,12 2.29 
March 2.10 1.93 b AS i 1.68 1.98 
fl... 1.93 1.83 1.92 1.51 1.80 
ay... 2.03 1.97 1.82 1.84 1.92 
June... 2.09 i; 3 2.00 1.69 1.93 
July. 2.13 1.93 2.00 1.76 1,95 
pe A 2.22 2.25 2.44 2.27 
Sept... 2.44 2.60 2.275 2.70 2.62 
Oct... 3.21 3.23 3.11 4.11 3.42 
Nov... 3.87 3.75 3.72 5.29 4.18 
Dec 3.06 2.89 2.97 3.01 2.99 
| average 2.53 2.39 2.46 2.52 2.46 
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Pittsburgh District Still in Grip 
Of Competitive Adjustment 





Spectacular developments 
of 1926 leave coal and coke 
producers in a maze of 
uncertainties as to the 
future. Financial returns 
disappointing. 
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By B. E. V. Luty 


ESTERN Pennsylvania _ coal 
W men and Connellsville coke 
operators found 1926 a very 
unsatisfactory year. There were spec- 
tacular events which brought the trade 
nowhere, bizarre movements which fur- 
nished no augury for the future. The 
outlook was just as uncertain at the 
end of the year as at the beginning. 
The only definite marked change was 
that the situation was more complicated. 
In the price of Pittsburgh district 
steam coal the high of the year was two 
and one-half times the low, but the 
total tonnage of the year was small and 
the profits were inconsequential. The 
high and low were approximately $4.50 
and $1.75. Gas lump ranged from $2.20 
to $5. In neither grade was much coal 





The first spectacular development in 
that direction was the opening, about 
1900, of the Klondike, Masontown or 
Lower Connellsville region, as a bee- 
hive coking coal district supplementing 
what had been called “the Connellsville 
region,” since designated when a dis- 
tinction is necessary as “the old basin.” 
Development proceeded through Greene 
County, in the southwestern corner of 
the state, making western Pennsyl- 
vania coal mining continuous with that 
of West Virginia. 

‘For many years the Connellsville 
region proudly held the position that 
it made the best metallurgical coke in 
the world and ignored any notion that 
its coal should be shipped. It was too 
good for coking to be shipped as 
ordinary coal or even as extraordinary 
coal. In time byproduct coking came 
to employ coal from many fields, but it 
was only very grudgingly that the 
owners of Connellsville coal acreage 
yielded to the idea that such coke could 
be good coke and afterwards that they 
would have to ship raw coal in order 
to liquidate their holdings. 

By reason of these various changes, 
in a trifle more than a quarter century 





Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, of Pittsburgh 
District (Pennsylvania) Coal, 1926 
PITTSBURGH MARKET 





























































































































sold at the extreme prices. a weer 
Connellsville furnace coke ranged Month Lump Mine _ Slack Sizes 
from $2.75—at which a considerable January....... $2.68 $2.05 $1.46 $2.09 
tonnage was sold—to $5—at which a February... oo. oe | a 
few thousand tons were sold—and $5.50 April. ete ial ce Lee. eae 1.97 
—at which a few carloads were sold. See rs eo Be pe 4 
ye years ago a of July. e 2:25 1.75 ; 25 1.97 
solid fuel in western Pennsylvania was August..... é . ; ‘ 
confined very largely to Pittsburgh dis- September... 2.49 2.00 1.38 3-98 
trict coal, and Connellsville coke. The November.. 3.44 2.78 2.31 2. 84 
two were entirely distinct. Pittsburgh December..... 2.66 2.15 1.84 = 2.21 
district coal was not coked, and Con- Yearlyaverage. 2.77 2.06 1.52 2.09 
nellsville coal was used only for ia 
coking at the mines. Today Pitts- 
burgh district coal is shipped for sid f, 
byproduct coking. Operations to ., ' 
market raw coal for steam, gas and & i] 
byproduct purposes have spread 38')—; 
greatly—to a moderate extent to <« 
the north, in the Bessemer district; —§ 9 
to a great extent to the east <; ' 
and southeast, in Westmoreland ~~ 80 
County; and to a great extent to ° 
the south and southwest, to the 2 10 
state line. 7 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, Pittsburgh 
No. 8 (Ohio) Coal, 1926 


CLEVELAND MARKET 


Weighted 
Run of Av. All 
Month Lump Mine Slack Sizes 
January. $2.31 $1.83 $1.38 $1.94 
2.33 1.88 1.08 1,92 
_ aS 2.29 1.88 1.34 1.94 
Bade stuves 2.24 1.84 1.49 1.93 
aia ain na she 2.16 1.76 1.31 1.83 
| EE 2.16 1.76 1.24 1.82 
jae 2.15 1.72 1.20 1.79 
August... 2.18 1.76 1.32 1.84 
September 2.17 1.74 1.24 1.82 
DMs ss 3.02 2.30 1.82 2.48 
November 3.41 2.66 2.11 2.84 
December..... 2.66 1.99 1.61 2.17 
Yearly average. 2.42 1.93 1. 43 2.03 





past, the Connellsville region has en- 
tirely lost its plain distinction from 
other parts of the bituminous indus- 
try. In matters of labor and marketing 
conditions it is associated with its 
neighbors, and there is no precise line 
where the region ends and _ the 
neighbors begin. This is illustrated by 
the trade sometimes using such an ex- 
pression as “the fringe of the Con- 
nellsville region.” A review of the year, 
therefore, simply considers alike all 
parts of the coal district of western 
Pennsylvania. 

The year opened with a low degree 
of activity in the Pittsburgh district, 
fairly high activity at non-union mines 
in western Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, and a very high degree of ac- 
tivity in the Connelisville region as to 
coke-making, because of the anthracite 
suspension. Large tonnages of coke 
were moving East for domestic fuel. 
During the hard-coal strike there were 
two peaks in Connellsville coke prices, 
one at $9 late in October, 1925, and 
another just before the settlement on 
Feb. 12, 1926, of $12.50. Both prices 
were for run-of-oven. Little coke, how- 
ever, was sold at very high prices. 
When anthracite operations were re- 
sumed coke reverted to old prices. 

During the first month or two of the 
British coal strike, the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict felt no reaction. Its union mines 
were largely idle, while the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. was operating 12 mines open- 
shop at 25 to 30 per cent under the 
Jacksonville scale. Market prices were 
fixed by open-shop rather than union 
costs. Export demand for gas coal 
then developed, steam coal exports be- 
ing from other sections. Prices were 
very moderate for some time. But early 
in October a sudden and sharp bulge 
began. This price rise culminated 
Oct. 27. 

The same day the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. put into effect a wage scale ap- 
proximately 5 per cent above the union 
scale, and a few days later independent 
Connellsville operators announced an 
advance, effective Nov. 1, of about 40 
per cent, putting wages on the same 
basis as the Frick scale, paid by the H. 
C. Frick Coke Co. since 1922. 

The coal market was easier Oct. 28 
and by Nov. 1 it was visibly softening. 
Then it tumbled as fast as it had 
bulged. Non-union mines elsewhere in 
western Pennsylvania, and in West Vir- 
ginia, had advanced wages at various 
times. Some reduced late in the year, 
but larger operators, generally speak- 
ing, held off. Last week the Pitts- 
_ burgh Coal Co. cut to a $6 basis. 
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New England Trade Swings Dominated 
By Overseas Export Demand 
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Market veers from fam- 
ine to feast and back again 
in 1926, with buyers con- 
tinually fighting price 
trends. Anthracite makes 
quick recovery of domestic 
business. 





By G. G. Wolkins 


HE INFLUENCE of the British 

strike showed New England that 

bituminous supply and price can 
be extremely flexible. A listless demand 
with prices verging on actual cost was 
changed into a buoyant runaway mar- 
ket; buyers overseas entered into keen 
competition for every ton available, 
and for a period the volume moved by 
water was limited only by dumping 
capacity of all the terminals from 
Savannah to New York. 

Smokeless operators who in Febru- 
ary were troubled by their inability to 
hold a share of the all-rail domestic 
market gained during the anthracite 
strike in July were puzzling out ways 
to diminish the normal flow of coast- 
wise mine-run to New England. By 
December it was clear the scarcity 
coastwise had vanished with the hun- 
gry export buyer; New England stor- 
age depots assumed to be dragging on 
the bottom had been partially replen- 
ished with central Pennsylvania coal, 
and prices: on Pocahontas and New 
River settled down into the level of 
February and March. 

The old rule about fuels for house- 
hold heating seems still to hold good in 


> 


New England. The aggregate tonnage 
of anthracite displaced by all the sub- 
stitutes—coke, gas, bituminous, oil, 
foreign coal, briquets, etc.—remains 
about equal to what might otherwise 
be considered the enlarged use of an- 
thracite due to the increase in popula- 
tion. Both light and heavy oils are 
competitive along with other fuels, but 
taking New England as a whole the 
cost, the uncertainty of supply, and un- 
perfected burners are all items difficult 
for oil to overcome. There are ob- 
stacles, too, for the makers of briquets 
on any commercial scale, but perhaps 
the really serious competitor of the 
future is the producer of gas in large 
volume with low rates for heating and 
a largely increased tonnage of coke for 
retail distribution. 

Since 1920 changes have multiplied 
among New England industries. The 
paper trade and those allied with build- 
ing and construction generally have 
fared reasonably well, but in shoes and 
machinery there have been problems to 
face. The textile business, in many in- 
stances, is in a state little short of pre- 
carious. Large units have been 
merged; some have been: liquidated; a 
few are bankrupt; others it is possible 
will be moved South where labor re- 
strictions are less burdensome. Rail- 
roads, power plants, and other utilities 
must share a somewhat diminished 
business, a change that has its bearing 
on the market for bituminous. One of 
the railroads has made an additional 
purchase over a five-year term, profit- 
ing doubtless by the eagerness of 
Southern operators to assure them- 
selves a steady outlet. 

From August through November, the 
Hudson River gateways were reporting 
heavy receipts from central Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and the northern dis- 
tricts of West Virginia. Movement in 
volume was shortlived, but it made its 
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impression. Buyers here will always 
turn to rail shippers if there is a penny 
to be saved, and sometimes they will 
turn if only to make a demonstration. 
It is the sword of Damocles hanging 
over the avaricious shipper of Hamp- 
ton Roads coals, and it is a protection 
used through the water route as well. 
Steamer after steamer arrived at Bos- 
ton loaded at Baltimore or Philadel- 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, on Boston Market, of Mine-Run Coal from 
Smokeless Fields of West Virginia 





phia with standard grades originating 
far from the smokeless region in West 
Virginia, and during October there was 
the strange spectacle in Boston of 
Cambria coals offered for ifiland de- 
livery by factors who would ordinarily 
consider selling nothing but Pocahon- 
tas and New River. 

It was apparent early in the year 
that $2 per net ton at the mine or 
$4.75 gross ton f.o.b. vessel at the Vir- 
ginia terminals, was the minimum 
smokeless price in view for 1926. The 
jessons of wasteful dumping were only 
learned in part, and there were inter- 
vals when prices dropped to ruinous 
levels. The first six months, while do- 
mestic trade was “on its own,” output 
‘was under better control than usual; 
the Western and line trade was per- 
haps in more favorable position to take 
up the slack, but even in April when 
values were at low ebb there was not 
the stuffing of re-handling plants that 
had been characteristic of other seasons. 

A full week of anthracite mining in 
February showed how dependent the 
bituminous market can be on day-to- 
day conditions. Screened sizes of 
smokeless dropped from $8.50, until 
lump and egg settled into a rut of $3, 
while shippers struggled to rid them- 
selves of large lots en route. Slack 
became a choice morsel for bargain 
hunters, and hundreds of cars, sized 
and unsized, were rejected. At Hamp- 
ton Roads the sluggish tone was accen- 
tuated by quotations down to $4.25 
f.o.b. vessel. 

Marine freights softened, and retail 
contracts were taken at $5.85 net ton 
delivered by truck, with B.t.u. and low 
ash guarantees. Spot buying was 
scattered for several weeks, and there 
was active canvassing to lure buyers 
from accustomed channels of supply: 
New: England showed only feeble dis- 
position to buy; there were comfortable 
reserves; Pocahontas-and New River 


dropped close to $4, and Pennsylvania 
coals were scarcely heard from. Imme- 
diately prior to the British strike 
May 1 the coastwise market was run- 
ning entirely true to the form inherited 
from the years 1921-25. 

Shortages in British coaling depots 
over the world and later in the United 
Kingdom itself made the difference. 
On the first inquiries the spot market 
rose to $4.25 and then to $4.75, as a 
minimum. For careful supervision of 
output there was now every induce- 
ment. Consumers here did not react; 
most of. the tonnage was on contract; 
and it was not until August that 
shippers began to whittle down 
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point where it relieved accumulation. 
There were interludes when prices 
sagged to $4.25, but until late August 
there were only the advances that could 
be regarded as healthy in view of an 
expanding overseas market. 

The New England public is convinced 
that bituminous is not to be relied upon 
as a permanent substitute for anthra- 
cite. “Six-dollar fuel” was only a phan- 
tom, and not even a drastic reduction 
in freight rates could make probable 
the use of screened Pocahontas and 
New River on any comprehensive scale. 
The average consumer gets bewildered, 
not only by fluctuations in price but by 
variation in grade and the proportion of 
slack. So long as this market is open to 
mine-run by water as well as to Pennsyl- 
vania coals by rail the smokeless ship- 
pers can hardly count upon lump, egg, 
stove, and nut being absorbed regularly 
in New England in volume any more 
than New England householders can 
prudently pin their faith to the smoke- 
less shippers, 

New England consumers were not 
prepared for the sharp upswing in 
August, although signs had pointed 
that way. High volatiles came into de- 
mand early in July, and the first 14 
days of that month the Virginia piers 
dumped 1,100,000 tons—largely for the 
British government—although at the 
same time there was the keenest com- 
petition here to place cargoes arriving 
on the market. At no time did this 
section account for its proper share 
of spot business, but there was grow- 
ing insistence on full quotas of con- 
tract coal, a state of affairs that obliged 
some shippers to make awkward decis- 
ions. Even then there was only the 
mildest concern among domestic buyers, 
they being misled by temporary checks 
in the general advance that was caused 
by the discriminating character of ex- 
port buying. 

By late August the smokeless agen- 
cies were in position to keep prices 
moving steadily upward. The demand 
spread to Pennsylvania low volatiles, 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, on Boston Market, of Mine-Run Coal from the 
Clearfield District of Pennsylvania 
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and during October in the bidding 
for the choicest of these grades 
consumers here joined as freely as 
they were permitted. Of course 
there were contractors who filled 
their obligations,even from Hamp- 
ton Roads, but perhaps it would 
be needless to say that full per- 
formance was not characteristic 
during the period when the great- 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, on Boston Market, of Bituminous Coal from 
Cambria and Somerset Counties, Pennsylvania 





est buoyancy prevailed in the trade. 

Industrial buyers came into the mar- 
ket only when compelled by immediate 
necessities, and it should be said that 
the aggregate was not large. The 
Hampton Roads situation grew tighter 
with accumulated bottoms; there were 
difficulties in all the non-union districts, 
in Pennsylvania as well as in West 
Virginia, over wage scale, and prices 
went up by leaps and bounds. Late in 
October upward of 100 ships were en 
route to Hampton Roads and thou- 
sands of loaded cars were strung out 
on the railroads, forcing a permit sys- 
tem. Fair grade Pennsylvania coa's 
sold up to $4.50 per net ton at the 
mines, while Pocahontas and New 
River soared early in November to 
$10.50 for cargo and $12 for bunkers, 
the highest level touched since the 
panicky days of July, 1920. 

Active bidding continued, but buyers 
were cautious and waited for breaks. 
They came, at length, with fitful cables 
of negotiations in November that would 
put British mine-workers back into 
the pits; gradually the Hampton Roads 
level for Navy Standard eased off until 
the holidays when $5.25 was again a 
high price f.o.b. vessel. The 1926 
“boom” was over, and shippers were 
once more turning to eastern territory 
to market surplus coal. 

For inland delivery from Boston and 
Providence the price of Pocahontas and 
New River dropped to $5.25 in April, 
advancing to $11 during the bulge in 
early November, although several fac- 
tors were taking care of regular trade 
at not over $9.50. The end of the year 
saw prices on the way down from $6.75 
@$7. At retail in Boston the net ton 
delivered basis got down close to $6 
for a short period in the spring, but 
with mounting costs at wholesale the 
open price advanced to $10.50, continu- 
ing at that figure to the end of the 
twelve months. 

The wage increase we have only 
hinted at, but because it was effective 


exactly at the time prices began to re- 
cede it was a matter that assumed pro- 
portions during December. The “bonus” 
figured from 35@75c. per net ton, vary- 
ing with local situations, and for the 
most part contract consignees agreed 
with differing degrees of civility. The 
fact that it did not apply when prices 
were mounting and did apply when 
they were falling almost hourly made 
it troublesome. In many cases it was 
not computed until after the market 
had completely settled down, but one of 
the large corporations here set the pace 





Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, of Fairmont 
Coal (Pools 54-64), 1926 
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Mine- Mine- 
Month Run Month Run 
January....... $1.64 August..... 1.48 
February...... 1.62 September. 1.59 
March........ 1.45 October....... 2.64 
April. ... 1.45 November... 3.10 
ee ee 1.45 December... .. 2.18 
WO os aos 1.45 
July: ... 1.47 Yearly average. 1.79 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, Mine-Run 
Coal, from Cambria, Somerset 
and Clearfield, 1926 


BostoN MARKET 


Month Cambria Somerset Clearfield 
January.......... $2.35 $2.12 $2.00 
February. 2.39 2.19 2.08 

AE re 2.28 2.10 2.01 
RAR 2,45 1.97 1.88 

"SRF ar 2.4% 1.97 1.85 
June... 2.09 1.92 1.81 
as cee oie yak 2.03 1.95 1.80 
August. . 2.07 1.95. 1.85 
September 2.36 1.99 2.21 
J” ae 3.31 2.90 3.04 
November........ 3.50 3.22 3.08 
December........ 3.02 2.82 2.66 
Yearly average. ... 2.47 2.26 2.19 





by accepting a stated increase on con- 
tract but only for November and De- 
cember. It is the general impression 
that nothing beyond-the 1917 scale will 
be paid on coal loaded at tidewater 
after Jan. 15. 





Kentucky Coal Fields Push 
Ahead in 1926 


The Louisville market has gone 
through a very good year and is look- 
ing forward to an even better one in 
1927. It is expected that Kentucky’s 
production tonnage for the past year 
was close to 60,000,000 tons, perhaps a 
trifle more. The fields operated profit- 
ably most of the year, were favored by 
good car supply, good non-union labor 
conditions, and a steady market. Asa 
result of the non-union basis of opera- 
tion Kentucky was able to absorb 
freight-rate differentials, which were 
against her, and still put out a big 
tonnage going north, in competition 
with fields with a much lower freight 
rate. Prices over the year were some- 
what better than in 1925. 

During the fall season when there 
was a heavy movement of coal to the 
lakes, and while the British strike was 
causing a large export movement from 
West Virginia, and the eastern side of 
the southeastern Kentucky fields, prices 
went up to around $6 for best grades 
of block, over a short period. At that 
time mine owners began advancing 
mine wage scales, jumping from the 
1917 scale to about the 1919 level. 

The lake movement stopped with cold 
weather, and with the British strike 
settled, export movement slumped, and 
prices dropped back to about normal. 
Now there is a movement to cut wages 
back to the 1917 scale, started in West: 
Virginia, which will be followed in Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, and Tennessee. 

Strip mining in western Kentucky 
failed to show the increased volume 
that it had in the previous two or three 
years. 

River coal movement into Louisville 
took on a fresh lease of life during the 
season, more coal coming by water than 
for several past years. 

Louisville consumption which during 
war time was given at around 1,500,000 
tons, is today said to be around 1,800,- 
000 tons. The city has grown from 
around 250,000 to 315,000 people in the 
meantime, but many coal plants have 
been abandoned in favor of electricity,. 
some of which is coming in from mine- 
mouth power plants, or -hydro-electric 
plants. 
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ing 1926 was unsettled and at 

times inactive. While the hard 
coal strike extended for six weeks into 
the new year bituminous coal and coke 
were extremely active. Following the 
ending of the strike, however, there 
was a slump. The resumption of an- 
thracite mining ushered in a demand 


Ti NEW YORK MARKET dur- 


for domestic sizes which was maintained © 


steadily until the last two months of 
the year. 

New York houses played a prominent 
part in the export situation brought 
about by the British strike. When the 
piers at Philadelphia and Baltimore be- 
came congested foreign shipments were 
made from this port. 

The year began with no hard coal on 
hand, excepting small tonnages of No. 1 
buckwheat which, to the surprise of 


‘ nearly everyone in the trade, was, 


twelve months later, the only size that 
could be moved easily. 
_ When the settlement of the strike 
was announced on Fek. 12 there resulted 
near-consternation in the trade. Tele- 
gram after telegram and telephone mes- 
sage after telephone message was 
received canceling orders for substitutes. 
Yards were already filled and consum- 
ers had either coke or soft coal in their 
cellars. Twenty-four hours after min- 
ing was resumed a week later the first 
shipment of hard coal arrived at New 
York’s docks. This was quickly dis- 
tributed and those dealers who had put 
in their bins a large supply of soft 
coal or coke found it difficult to dispose 
of the substitute fuels. 

Dealers did not show any hurry 





Spot Price, F.o.b. Mines, Western 
Kentucky Coal, 1926 


AVERAGE OF QUOTATIONS ON CHICAGO AND 
LOUISVILLE MARKETS 


Weighted 
Runof Screen- Av. All 
Month Lump Mine ings Sizes 
January....... $2.14 $1.44 $0.93 $1.60 
February...... 2.08 1.42 sae 1.54 
March........ 1.81 1.29 .97 1.42 
SS 1.76 12) 1.02 1.37 
| or 1.75 1.19 1.11 1, 37 
A a ee 1.77 RTZ Bl 1. 36 
pS eee {22 1.19 . 88 1.31 
August. ...... 1.72 1.19 . 89 1.31 
September..... 1.90 1.2% .85 1,38 
October....... 2.35 1,28 .94 1.59 
November... .. 3.69 1.99 1.50 2.48 
December... .. 2.78 1.72 1.20 2.02 
1 


Yearly average. 2.12 36 =: 1.02 1.56 





about placing orders for anthracite. 
They were well supplied with coke and 
soft coal and wanted to dispose of those 


$12@$14 for the domestic sizes, and the 
large companies reinstated approxi- 
mately the schedule in effect on Sept. 1, 
1925. There were no spring or sum- 
mer discounts. 

The movement of egg, stove and 
chestnut sizes was excellent, but the 
demand for pea coal astonished many 
of the trade. Contrary to the usual 
trend, this size continued in heavy 
demand throughout the summer and 
early fall and was followed by advances 
of 50c. per ton by two of the large 
companies. Demand expanded in Sep- 
tember, following the return of vaca- 
tionists to their city homes. Retail 
dealers were kept busy and coal was 
not so free because of the demand from 
Canada. The result of the educational 
campaign in the use of buckwheat for 
house-heating purposes also was bear- 








Average Prices of Bituminous Coal at New York by Months in 1926 


Pools 

EN Ea ee $2.85-3.25 $2. 25-2.55 $2. 00-2. 30 $1.75-2.00 $1.50-1.70 
UE gc cicccesci coronene 2.90-3.25 2.40-2.85 2.20-2.45 2.00-2. 25 1.50-1.70 
ER isco acts dire Re hes 2.60-3.00 2.10-2.45 1. 80-2. 10 1.60-1.90 1.40-1,60 
MIE d'ao.n. 5 8 Sole ok teu oes 2.50-2.85 2.15-2.35 1.70-2.00 1.50-1.80 1.35-1.55 
Nad cals Ad o's Cure <a e ae 2.50-2.75 2.00—2.25 1.70-2.00 1.50-1.75 1.30-1.55 
Sag a vie 's vie axeso's 5 ukcete operate 2.50-2.75 2.00—2. 30 1.75-2.00 1.60-1.80 1.30-1.55 
| a ee tena aa 2.50-2.75 2.00-2.25 1.75-2.00 1.60-1.80 1.30-1.55 
A ee oer 2.50-2.75 1,.90-2.25 1,75-2.00 1,60-1.85 1.35-1.50 
cS Se err re 2.40-2.75 1,90-2. 25 1.75-2.00 1.55-1.80 1.40-1.5 
October. . 2.75-3.00 -40-2.60 2.25-2.50 2.10-2.25 2.50-2.75 
SS a eer ere 3.75-4.00 3.50-3.75 2.75-3.00 2.50-3.0 2.50-3.00 
pee ae eee 3.60-4.00 2.60-2.85 2.30-2.65 2. 20-2. 40 1. 75-2. 20 








stocks before taking in large tonnages 
of hard coal. Because of this there 
was no rush of buyers at the anthracite 
company offices. 

When shipments were resumed quota- 
tions 6n independent coals opened at 





Average Monthly Quotations for Independent Anthracite at New York 
Market During 1926 


No. |! 
Egg Stove Chestnut Pea Buckwheat Rice Barley 

January. a * % * * * * * 

February... * * * * * * * 
March..... $10.00-$11.25 $10.25-$11.50 $10.25-$11.40 $6.50-$8.00 $2.60-$3.25 $2.00-$2.25 $1.50-$1.75 
| re 9.25— 10.25 9.25- 10.25 8.50- 9.25 6.25- 7.00 1.75- 2.25 1.50- 2.00 1.25- 1.50 
ee 8.75— 9.25 9.25- 9.75 8.75- 9.25 6.25— 7.00 1.70— 2.50 1.40- 2.00 1.25- 1.50 
June....... 8.50- 9.25 9.25- 9.75 8.50- 9.25 6.25- 7.00 1.70- 2.25 1.40- 1.85 1.10— 1.50 
See 8.35— 8.75 9.25- 9.70 8.25- 8.85 6.00- 6.50 1.50—- 2.25 1.25- 1.85 1.10- 1.60 
August..... 8.60- 9.00 9.00- 9.50 8.35- 8.80 6.00- 6.50 1.75- 2.25 1.30- 1.80 1.10- 1.40 
September. . 8.75—- 9.25 9.25- 9.50 8.75- 9,25 6.00- 6.50 1.80- 2.25 1.90- 2.00 1.20- 1.50 
October.... 9.00- 9.25 9.50- 10.00 9.25- 9.50 6.00- 6.50 2.00- 2.50 1.80- 1.90 1.20- 1.50 
November... 8.75- 9.25 9.50- 10.25 9.25- 9.75 6.00- 6.50 2.25- 2.75 1.50- 1.75 1.25- 1.50 
December.. 8.25—- 9.25 9.25- 10.00 9.25- 9.75 6.00- 6.50 2.35- 2.75 1.65- 2.00 1.50— 1.75 


*Quotations withdrawn because of strike. 


ing fruit. This size tightened con- 
siderably and became the feature of 
the market. 

Lack of buying of the domestic coals 
caused weakness in independent quota- 
tions. The smaller mines curtailed 
production while some of the larger 
companies began storing certain of the 
domestic sizes. On the other hand, it 
became necessary for some companies 
to pick up No. 1 buckwheat to take care 
of their increasing orders for this size. 

The last quarter of the year saw 
buckwheat featuring the anthracite 
market, with stove coal leading the 
demand for the larger coals and egg 
being broken by some companies in 
order to meet the demand for the 
smaller sizes. 

New York bituminous, like all other 
Eastern centers, benefited through 
the anthracite and the British strikes. 
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New Yorkers had their first real ex- 
perience with soft coal as a household 
fuel and although it was difficult for 
them to learn how to burn it the ex- 
perience was worth while. A canvass 
made early in the year by Health 
Department officials showed that out 
of 7,097 families visited 2,167 families 
were using soft coal and that coke was 
being burned by 1,004 families. 

When the anthracite strike was set- 
tled on Feb. 12 shippers of soft coal 
were hard-hit by cancellations and the 
quotations for coke dropped several dol- 
lars over night. At the time there were 
several hundred cars of Pocahontas and 
New River coals on tracks in the met- 
ropolitan area, most of it on Long 
Island. This was later absorbed by the 
railroads but at a much lower price 
than when originally sold. 


Market “SHot TO Bits” 


The soft coal market was “shot to 
pieces” early in March. Coal was more 
than plentiful and this tonnage was 
being augmented almost daily by sev- 
eral cargoes of foreign coal and coke 
in this port. During the duration of 
the anthracite strike reports show that 
upwards of 750,000 tons of foreign coal 
and coke, most of it anthracite, reached 
the New York piers. 

At various time the New York piers 
were congested. Shortly after the 
resumption of mining in the hard coal 
fields, there was at one time about 250 
boats loaded with soft coal at anchor 
waiting for buyers. Nevertheless ship- 
pers showed no inclination to make 
sacrifices and the prices remained prac- 
tically within the same range most of 
the twelve months. 

Not long after the start of the 
British strike in May shippers of coal 
for export began receiving inquiries. 
Orders increased and with the supply 
of coal in foreign ports becoming 
searcer vessels leaving the port of New 
York took on return cargoes of coal. 
Domestic industrial buyers were tem- 
porarily aroused early in June by the 
increasing demand from foreign coun- 
tries, but after surveying the situation 
decided there was no immediate cause 
for alarm and refused to buy more than 
their current requirements. Railroads, 
however, picked up considerable ton- 
nage at low prices. 

When demand for Southern coals for 
export became heavy, New England 
buyers entered the central market for 
central Pennsylvania coals. Late in 
October these same coals were wanted 
for export purposes and heavy tonnages 
were sent to Philadelphia and Balti- 
more for that purpose. At times the 
congestion at these ports became so 
heavy that coal was transferred to 
New York and shipped overseas. 


PEACE WITH CANCELLATIONS 


The ending of the British strike 
resulted in heavy cancellations causing 
an oversupply of free coals in the 
harbor. This surplus was not cleaned 
up when the mines closed down over the 
holiday season. 

Shippers, however, ended the year 
hopeful of the future and feeling that 
early in the New Year consumers, fear- 
ful of the strike possibilities, would 
begin buying and that prices would be 
better. 


COAL AGE 


Excluding the first two months of 
1926, during which time the anthracite 
miners were on strike, and December, 
there were exported from the Port of 
New York, 96,896 tons of anthracite, 
as compared with 71,533 tons shipped 
to foreign countries during the first 
nine months of 1925. Shipments of 
bituminous coal the first eleven months 
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of 1926 totaled 77,563 tons as compared 
with 14,028 tons the twelve months of 
1926. Of the bituminous shipments 
50,655 tons were sent abroad in Novem- 
ber. Coke shipments for the first 
eleven months of last year were 3,883 
tons as against 5,140 tons the twelve 
months of 1925. 
Shipments by months follow: 


Exports from New York by Months 


-—— Anthracite ——. —— Bituminous —— 


——— Coke ———-~ 
1926 1925 








1926 1925 1926 1925 

Month Gr. Tons Gr. Tons Gr. Tons Gr. Tons Gr. Tons -Gr. Tons 
ss rt See a Oh ah SG Se Waa REE 3,302 2,219 792 161 120 
EAP ET < Soe nes eee eee need 840 200 40 714 1,734 
SSS eer ere. ee 650 4,953 54 26 77 187 
ESE DES a ee er en aes 3,609 3,965 4,570 1,835 431 1,202 

I ee en pp etna Rasen 11,572 8,315 682 59 63 82 
Ris wuss «oes paths bus ese wep ais 15,182 10 689 2,212 296 35 54 
I Rate, oe erent ay Ages ow anaes ae 15,588 17,371 4,694 1,819 278 60 
RS ren Owe wD eG kgs 15,430 14,780 2,472 2,754 104 1,341 
Re rere ee 11,143 7,309 9,246 1,783 1,077 27 
Nig So rs an Lao See Ss 6oe 13,083 t 559 1,049 84 115 
ENS RES icy cin ae 'o,0 O'S pi 10,639 t 50,655 339 859 99 
tN ue ag ie * T * 2,436 119 

SNES ee ene a ae 96,896 71,533 77,565 14,028 3,883 5,140 


* Data not available. 
+ No shipments because of strike. 





Alabama Mines Break Production Record; 
Demand in Healthy State 
By H. B. McLaurine 








Satisfaction marks course 
of development in Bir- 
mingham district in 1926. 
Production well controlled 
and prices are highly sta- 
bilized. Byproduct ovens 
active. 








essential respects, had a very sat- 
isfactory year. The volume moved 

was, of course, far below the poten- 
tial capacity of the field, but exceeded 
the record of any previous year. The 
demand for medium and quality coals 
properly prepared was good throughout 
the year, buying slowing down only 
slightly through the summer months. 
Inquiry opened up early in the year 


Te ALABAMA MARKET, in all 


and the spot business was taken on, 


supplemented by contract commitments, 
kept mines operating on good schedules 
through the first three months. Even 
cheaper grades were in good demand 
until the latter part of March. During 
the contracting period new fuel agree- 
ments replaced the old ones as they 
expired, and in most instances at a 
fair increase in price as compared with 
the previous year. There was no hesi- 
tancy on the part of consumers in nego- 
tiating renewals, but the usual class 
of hand-to-mouth buyers continued to 
supply their requirements in the open 
market, and during the second and 
third quarters spot demand was semi- 
active and at times the lower grades 
moved very sluggishly. 


New railroad fuel contracts equaled, 
or exceeded the quantities called for 
in old agreements. In fact, carriers, 
industrial plants and coke ovens took 
an unusually large tonnage throughout 





Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, of Big Seam 
(Alabama) Coal, 1926 


BIRMINGHAM MARKET 



















































































Month Lump RunofMine Washed 
January......... $2.75 $2.13 $2.30 
February........ 2.56 1.84 2.16 
March.......... 2.28 1.81 2.16 

_ Sea 2.00 2.00 2.06 

| 2S eee 2.16 2.00 2.00 
_ a ae 2.30 1.88 2.00 
ares a 2.49 1.90 2.00 
eee es 1.88 2.00 
September....... 2.28 1.88 2.01 
October......... 2.40 1.88 1.99 
November....... 2.60 2.13 2.38 
December....... 2.88 2.00 2.19 
Yearly average... 2.41 1.90 2.10 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, on Birming- 
ham Market, of Coal from 
Alabama Fields 
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the year: and stimulated production 
materially when inquiry and sales were 
light in the open market. 


WASHED Coats STAND HIGH 


Washed coals held a favored position 
in the trade. Grades suitable for coke 
making were used in large quantities. 
Heavy shipments were required to fill 
industrial, utility and bunker commit- 
ments. The bunker trade held up well 
through May, was semi-active in the 
summer, and increased again in Sep- 
tember. 

No stimulating effects were ‘felt in 
this market as a result of the British 
strike until early in November, when 
congestion and delay in the loading of 
export coal at the eastern ports caused 
the diversion of foreign vessels to 
Pensacola for their cargoes and orders 
were placed in this market for approxi- 
mately 250,000 tons of export fuel for 
delivery through November and early 
December. Cessation of inquiry 
promptly followed the resumption of 
work at the British mines. 

Producers observed more rigidly than 
ever before the policy of holding output 
approximately near the point of trade 
absorption and surpluses were held to 
a minimum, thus maintaining a degree 
of price stability not heretofore known. 

Sales of domestic coal were good dur- 
ing the first quarter slowing down only 
near the close of the period awaiting 
spring and summer schedules effective 
April 1. Contracting at the new figures 
was very liberal on all but the white 
ash coals, which are not in great de- 
mand for stocking. Shipments against 
contracts continued on a healthy basis 
until the dealers were well stocked. 

Spot buying through the summer was 
negligible and producers were hard put 
in disposing of output during this 
period. Contract hold-ups were grad- 
ually released in the late summer and 
these deliveries, supplemented by a 
drift of spot orders, enabled the mines 
to move domestic sizes with reasonable 
dispatch. The flurry in the commercial 
market in November stimulated the 
domestic trade for a short period, and 
home demand augmented by outside in- 
quiry taxed production and forced 
prices to a slightly higher leyel. Un- 
reasonable weather conditions during 
the last six weeks of the year brought 


about a very slack demand for even 
the best grades. 

The progress of the industry during 
1927 hinges entirely on the extent to 
which industrial activity revives and 
continues through the year. The out- 
look at present is optimistic from a 
general standpoint, but new business is 
slow in coming in. On the other hand, 
consumers holding contracts are taking 
coal in a very satisfactory volume and 
stocks in the hands of users are negli- 
gible. 

From a production standpoint the 
industry is in fine shape. Labor con- 
ditions are satisfactory, the supply 
being adequate at present and amicable 
relations exist between employer and 
employee under the fixed open-shop 
policy. Much progress has been made 
in providing modern equipment for the 
mining, handling and preparation of 
coal at the mines, and the district is 
now in position to furnish an adequate 
supply of clean product of any grade 
and size required in the trade. 

Transportation conditions are all that 
could be desired and port facilities have 
been provided at Pensacola which 
should result in a greatly inereased 
movement through that port of bunker 
and export fuel. The Frisco system 
will reach this port over its own rails 
early in the year and has also provided 
for a Mobile connection, which will 
afford a direct route from the many 
mines served by this line in the Walker 
County field. 

An unusually good market for com- 
mercial coke was maintained through- 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, Southern 
West Virginia High-Volatile 
Coals, 1926 


AVERAGE OF QUOTATIONS ON COLUMBUS 
AND CINCINNATI MARKETS 


Weighted 
Run of Av. 

Month Lump Mine Slack Sizes 
January.... $2.51 $1.59 $0.96 $1.76 
ebruary... 2.34 1.50 .72 1.61 
a Se 2.09 1. 46 . 84 1.54 
Ap FO 1.96 1.47 1.16 1,53. 
ae ti Si mies 1.99 1.44 1.01 1.54 
PNB 6 2h vues 2.13 1.51 1.09 1.62 
tS ae 2.18 1.58 1.12 1.67 
August 2.34 1.63 1.18 1.76 
September 2.67 1.76 ‘aa 1,93 
October....... 3.49 2.66 1.58 2.61 
November 4.70 3.20 2.36 3.49 
December... .. 2.78 2.12 1.58 2.22 
Yearly average. 2.60 1.83 1.23 1.94 





out 1926. Demand for the greater part 
of the time was very strong for foundry 
grades. Although production was kept 
at practically capacity by byproduct 
plants, it was necessary at times to 
temporarily operate beehive ovens. 
Furnace operations were continuous 
and much coke of this class was re- 
quired. 


COKE MARKET EXCELLENT 


Domestic sizes were brisk during the 
first quarter, but had a very restricted 
call through the summer months. The 
buying movement was revived to a lim- 
ited degree in the fall. However, due 
to unseasonable weather conditions in 
both home and foreign territory usually 
consuming a large quantity of this 
product, there was no pressing demand 
during the greater part of the year. 

Quotations ranged from $5.50 to 
$6.50 on contract and $5.50 to $7 for 
spot foundry. Egg coke was $4.75 to 
$6.50; stove, $4 to $4.75 and nut $3.50 
to $4.25, f.o.b. ovens. 

Production for the year cannot be 
closely estimated, but will approximate 
the make of 1925, which was 4,608,639 
tons. 





Convict Mining System to Go.—No 
time will be lost by Governor Bibb 
Graves of Alabama in carrying out 
its plans for removal of convicts from 
mines where they are now employed 
digging coal, if present plans to remove 
400 convicts from the Flat Top mine 
are carried out. The plan is to move 
the 400 to the Speigner prison cotton 
mill, operated by the state, during 
February. This action was decided 
upon following a survey of conditions 
in convict mines by a group of expert 
investigators. 





Average Range of Coal Prices at Birmingham in 1926 

















January ~ April — 
Mine-Run Washed Lump Mine-Run Washed Lump 
IR is 50-0. Fa $2.00 $2.00@$2.25 $2.50@$3.00 $1.75@$2.25 os 3 #2. cH $l. es. 25 
Soon Hill. 2.00@ 2.25 2.25@ 2.50 3.25@ 3.50 1.90@ 2.25 
UR cs. oo oie 2.25@ 2.50 2.25@ 2.75 4.25@ 5.50 2.40@ 2.65 2 35 3 re 3. 50 Jt 00 
pe re eee ee 2.80@ 3.25 5.00@ 5.50 2.75@ 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 3. ie 3.75 
See ia o> «<> 40 . 62 a a2 se 4,00 2.006 2.50 2 0662 s 2.75 
Seceaooniis Gesans. Saadcapivers cabshecdiets SMUMO Sx ccdusts 10ers 44 eck aae eee 
— September December 
Mine-Run ashed Lump Mine-Run Washed Lump 
iz Seam.. . $1.75@$2.25 $1.85@$2.25 $2.25@$2.50 $1.75@$2.00 $2.00@$2.25 $2.75@$3.00 
a Hill. .. 1.85@ 2.00 1.90@ 2.25 2.75@ 3.25 2.00@ 2.25 2.25@ 2.50 3.50@ 3.75 
Qo Se EBS 2.50 26 2.75 4.5 5.00 2.25@ 2.75. 2.50@ 2.75 5.0 6.00 
Black Creek...... 2.75@ 3.00 2.75@ 3.00 4.5 MWe Ale 4s Ve cena 2.75@ 3.25 5.0 5.50 
GS 2.25 2.50 3.50 2.75 3. 4.0 
Eg edie ie os 1.90@ 2.25 1.90@ 2.25 2.0 RUBE + SOO MeO f sescehncae > dhwwead dead 
RISORROMNIO MORIN. Oi fod a ea ose atwacel Otte FRM PCT DCS a acdhae bcd be ceoduak 5.75@ 6.75 
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COAL AGE 


British Industry Hard Hit by Strike, 
But Betters Position 


By C. H. S. 
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Coal operators win big vic- 
tory in district agreements 
with lengthened working 
day. Industry, however, 
must fight for foreign 
markets lost during strike. 











duced the total activity of the 

British coal trade in 1926 to less 
than six months. From the beginning 
of May to early December production 
was suspended except at a few pits in 
the Midlands area, which returned to 
partial operation before the strike was 
ended. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the last year was one of the most 
disastrous not only to the coal indus- 
try but also to industry throughout 
Britain. The history of the strike is 
familiar to American readers and little 
would be achieved by going over the 
ground afresh. 

Prices, which were quotable only 
from January to May, and during part 
of December, were naturally under the 
influence of the strike, though the 
lowest prices were obtained in the first 
quarter of the year when the govern- 
ment subsidy was still in force. March 
saw an increase in some cases owing 
to fear of a stoppage, and in April 
prices went still higher when it was 
obvious that a stoppage was inevitable 
When market quotations were resumed 
in December prices saw their highest 
level of the year, but from then they 
began to fall steadily. 

Bunker prices abroad showed big in- 
creases, especially towards the end of 
the strike. Thus, at the end of No- 
vember, bunkers at most of the 
northern European ports brought from 
60 to 70; 80s was quoted at Gibraltar, 
and at the Mediterranean ports any- 
thing from 70 to 100. At South 
American ports the prices were from 
85 to 99.6. 


Te NATIONAL stoppage re- 


Tupholme 


The embargo on exports was removed 
Dec. 8, and after that foreign business, 
which had been at a standstill, began 
to increase. At the beginning of 
January, 1927, about 3,000,000 gross 
tons were being produced per week, 
supplies were plentiful, and _ stocks 
were waiting to be shipped. Many in 
the industry predict a big demand for 
Brtish coal this year, and, if that is 
the case, prices will be maintained and 
German competition will be felt. The 
German operators have attempted to 
establish their position by selling 
heavy quantities ahead, but, if the big 
demand does not come along, the Ger- 
mans will be disappointed. 

Domestic consumers are anxious to 
get on with their pre-stoppage con- 
tracts and to buy fresh British coal. 
On the other hand, many of them have 
contracted for foreign coal and have 
still fairly considerable quantities to 
come. Most of them are trying to can- 
cel the balance of their orders or to 
resell, though they are finding great 
difficulty. 

One of the greatest difficulties in 
the way of normal resumption of 
activity at the pits is the lack of trans- 
port. During the importation of 
foreign coal, many of the coal cars got 
out of their normal areas, and con- 
siderable difficulty is being experi- 
enced in discharging coal cargoes and 
also in getting cars to take the coal 
away from the pits. In more than 
one case lately ships have been wait- 
ing a month for discharge. This lack 
of proper transport facilities will mean 
idle time at the pits until foreign coal 
ceases to come to British ports. 

Once the strike was over district 
settlements were arranged early in 
December with promptitude and with a 
surprising amount of goodwill. These 
terms of settlement are important as 
regards their bearing on the future of 
the industry and, if they are loyaly 
abided by, they should go very far 
towards restoring the coal industry to 
an economic basis. 

In the first place, the working day 
has been extended in every district, 
either by an hour or half hour. The 
balance favors the 8-hr. day arranged 
by districts, and counting the num- 





Exports, Bunker Shipments and Output of British Collieries in 1926 


(In Gross Tons) 





Cargo Export 

o m ‘ oe, f.o.b. 
o Expor verage 

Bunker Cargos "Witeee Per T. 

1926 Output. Shipments Export £ = 4. 
January............ 23,354,143 1,280,331 4,148,042 3,821,336 18 5 
February........... "583,771 1,306,467 "340,006 4025,627 18 63 
ile sead 23,245,643 1,378,205 4,702,536 184,079 17 9 
RS i saicecnsite 22,049,543 1,293,038 4,290,652 3,767,909 -_ 
NE ea eo ck nate york 584,676 1,448,368 1,392,437 19 2 
Gaus veh eck tec GN ienetes 182,750 34,485 37.818 2111 
aah :c Ce oswitk eek See wks 154,307 7,381 7,708 20 103 
SaaS, Aneteeppacnien 148,134 2,184 3,422 31 4 
SRR. ai -sc0s' -Scleeceees 183,709 5,225 4120 25 4 
UE Soc htt beam ce 161,873 3,812 2,408 12 8 
November.......... 2,324,000 217,649 5.1 5,724 22 4 
Total for 11 months. 112,557,060 6,891,139 18,987,802 17,252,588 wav ee 
Total for 1925...... 244,430,886 16,437,648 50,817,118 50,477,211 19 “ig 
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British Coal Imports, 1926 





Average 

Value __ic.i.f. pric 

Tons £ £ se. d. 

Eee 3,618 5,983 & 

DS eee 00,634 966,290 a2, 2 

eT 2,319,65 4,147,995 ims 9 

A t..... 3,970,442 7,542,847 117 11 

September.. 4,940,880 1749, 101 119 4 

October.... 3,489,083 7,722,940 » 2. S 

November.. 3,467,921 9,037,254 i 
Total for 
strike 

period.. 17,794,701 37,177,033 





ber of men employed in each district 
as in March before the strike, and not 
as now actually employed, the result is 
shown in the accompanying table: 


Eight Hours 








Miners 
employed 
before the 
strike. 
Ec cle sa 6 ow aaa RA es of et Oe 126,500 
ES IRIN i as. os opie 6 a e.4 0.4.0, 62 ee 215,800 
Lanc., Cheshire & N. Wales....... 115,000 
Staffs, Worcester, Warwick........ 91,300 
Somerset, Forest of Dean, etc..... 27,000 

575,600 

Seven and a-half Hours 

een Oe oe ee eer 57,300 
EES Sar a rer 157,300 
ID a 195 cubs 1a 109 pata, 4 0 bina 189,300 
Nottingham & Derbyshire.......... 132,200 

536,100 


In Northumberland and Durham the 
hewers, on piece rates, are working 
seven and one-half hours, and the other 
underground workers, 8 hours. If the 
hewers be taken as 40 per cent of the 
underground workers, this would mean 
that 128,400 men in this district are 
working eight hours. This raises the 
number of men at eight hours to 
704,200 and lowers the seven and one- 
half hour men to 407,700. 

The wages terms in brief follow: 

Scotland: 1924 minimum, 133.3 per 
cent on the standard; minimum wage 
9/4 per day until April 30, thereafter 
110 per cent; agreement for three 
years, with two months’ notice. 

South Wales: Minimum of 42.22 per 
cent on the standard; April wage will 
continue to the end of February, 1927, 
after which the new minimum of 28 
per cent on the standard will operate; 
all other allowances to men on second 
shift, house coal, etc., continue as be- 
fore; three years agreement with notice 
of one month. 

Northumberland: Minimum of 90 per 
cent on the standard; seven and one- 
half hours for hewers and eight hours 
for other men. 

Durham: Minimum of 100 per cent: 
on the standard. 

Lancashire and Cheshire: Minimum 
of 46.47 per cent on the standard; new 
agreement provides for a sliding scale 
falling to 60 per cent in June, July and 
August, 1927. 

Yorkshire: Minimum of 46.67 on the 
standard; from February to December, 
1927, minimum 36 per cent after De- 
cember, 32 per cent. 

A significant development is the 
grouping of collieries, now going on 
steadily under private initiative, and 
thus carrying out the recommendations 


of the Coal Commission without legis-. 
lation. Chief of these are the develop-- 


ments effected and pending in the- 
South Wales anthracite region. 
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COAL AGE 


Activity in Franco-Belgian Coal Markets 
Influenced by British Strike 


By Victor Truant 
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Prolonged suspension of 
British mining proves boon 
to Belgian and French 
operators in 1926. Prices 
skyrocket. Outlook for 
1927 less promising. 
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a predominating influence upon 

the coal trade of Continental 
Europe during 1926. In both France 
and Belgium production, estimated 
from the latest available figures, ex- 
ceeded the prewar averages. In the 
case of the former country, the output 
also was ahead of 1925. 

At the beginning of the year sales 
of French industrial coals were accel- 
erated by the falling franc. Manufac- 
turers thought it wiser to turn their 
currency into commodities than to risk 
further depreciation in monetary 
values. On the domestic side. of the 
market, buying interest was waning 
and, had it not been for the British 
situation, reductions would have been 
in order on April 1. 

The actual suspension of mining at 
the British pits, however, stirred up the 
distributors of household fuel and by 
mid-July retail depots were so heavily 
stocked with coal that buying of domes- 
tic sizes languished for the rest of the 
year. Of course, the British strike 
threw a heavy burden of industrial de- 
mand upon the French mines, but even 
their increased output was not suffi- 
cient to quiet fears of a coal famine 
and the coastal regions turned to Ger- 
man coal to replace the British product. 

Naturally this rising demand had a 
marked effect upon the mine labor sit- 
uation in France. Taking the Nord 
and Pas-de-Calais basin as typical, the 
situation with respect to wages may 
be summarized as follows: 


PRICES AND WAGES BOOSTED 


On Jan. 16 the temporary additional 
wages allowed to cover the increased 
cost of living were advanced from 40 
to 100 per cent, raising the pay of 
wages of the best paid workers approxi- 
mately 6 fr. per day. Prices on indus- 
trial coals were increased 4 fr. per ton 
to cover this advance. 

On May 16 basic wages were ad- 
vanced 10 per cent and the temporary 
allowance 15 per cent. On Aug. 16 
base rates were increased 15 per cent 
and another boost was given to the tem- 
porary allowance. Three months later 
a fourth increase was granted, which 
put up both base and temporary rates 
40 per cent. In each case, prices also 
were increased to cover the higher wage 
rates. 

Coal prices were further raised dur- 
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ing the course of the year because of 
industrial conditions, increased cost of 
supplies and advances in transport 
rates. The net result of these various 
changes, comparing Nov. 16 with Jan. 
1 prices, was increases of 36.40 to 
132.60 fr. in industrial coals, and 47.40 
to 130.60 fr. in domestic bituminous 
coals. 

The total French production for the 
year, based upon figures for the first 
ten months, will approximate 52,000,- 
000 metric tons, as compared with 
48,000,000 tons in 1925 and 42,000,000 
tons in 1918. The 1913 total, however, 
was exclusive of production from the 
Lorraine mines which last year pro- 
duced approximately 5,400,000 tons. 


IMPORTS FAIL, EXPORTS RISE 


Imports for the first ten months of 
1926—13,064,000 tons—declined 2,192,- 
000 tons. Exports during the same 
period were 3,836,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 3,691,000 tons for the corre- 
sponding period in 1925. With British 
shipments practically suspended after 
May 1, France turned to Germany for 
5,928,000 tons in ten months, Belgium 
for 2,102,000 tons and Holland for 
699,000 tons. In the corresponding 
period in 1925 imports from Germany 
were 4,582,000 tons; from Belgium, 
1,551,000 tons and from Holland, 464,- 
000 tons. Poland also shipped a larger 
tonnage, but receipts from the United 
States declined. 

French consumption for the year 
was estimated at 76,000,000 tons. 

On the whole, the market situation 
in Belgium closely paralleled that in 
France. These differences, however, 
should be noted. The inland market is 
of relatively less importance to Bel- 
gium so that the pressure upon the 
Belgian mines for home consumption 
was less. Moreover, at the opening of 
the year, the Belgian exchange was in 
better shape and this permitted Ger- 
man and British competition in the Bel- 
gian markets to a greater degree than 
was the case in France during the 
same period. 

For the Belgians, therefore, the 
British strike took on the aspect of a 
providential incident. As soon as the 
British imports were cut off, the do- 
mestic industrial market re-established 
itself, strengthened‘ and showed a ris- 
ing tendency which was accentuated 
from month to month as the tie-up at 
the British mines continued. 

Until the moment the Belgian gov- 
ernment took steps to protect home 
consumption against the increasing 
drain of Belgian production to foreign 
countries the Belgian collieries made a 
determined drive upon the coal markets 
of neighboring states which ordinarily 
relied upon Great Britain for their fuel 
supplies. Many Belgian mines which 
for several years had been unable to 
market capacity production, were 
pushed to the limit in supplying these 
foreign buyers. 
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During the first ten months of the 
year, Belgium produced 20,652,000 
metric tons of coal. This was a 
monthly average of 2,065,000 tons, as 
compared with a monthly average of 
2,174,000 tons in 1925 and 1,903,000 
tons in 1913. On Oct. 1 stocks on hand 
had fallen to 117,340 tons, as compared 
with 667,620 tons on Dec. 31, 1925, and 
955,890 tons on Dec. 31, 1913. 

Belgium imported 6,408,000 tons of 
coal during the first ten months of 
1926. Included in this total were 
3,349,000 tons from Germany, 1,500,000 
tons from Holland, 902,000 tons from 
France and 658,000 tons from Great 
Britain. During the corresponding 
period in 1925 the imports totaled 
7,404,000 tons, of which 3,427,000 tons 
came from Germany, 1,989,000 tons 
from Great Britain, 1,073,500 tons from 
Holland and 915,000 tons from France. 

In the same ten months in 1926 Bel- 
gium exported 3,158,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 2,155,000 tons during the 
corresponding period in 1925. France 
was the biggest customer, taking 2,022,- 
000 tons, as compared with 1,726,000 
tons in 1925. 

Unlike France, Belgium started the 
year with a 3 per cent decrease in 
wages effective Jan. 7. Beginning in 
May, however, there were monthly in- 
creases of approximately 5 per cent 
until Aug. 15, with increases in selling 
prices of coal to compensate the pro- 
ducers for the higher wages to the 
workers. As a result of these and 
other changes, industrial coal prices 
were 95 to 140 fr. higher on Dec. 1 
than on Jan. 1, 1926; house coals were 
up 50 to 115 fr. and briquets had 
jumped 300 to 325 fr. 


YEAR ADJUDGED FAVORABLE 


Taking the year as a whole, 1926 
has been an exceptionally favorable one 
for the Franco-Belgian coal industry. 
If, at the beginning of the period, there 
was some softness, since the British 
strike sales generally have been the 
highest ever known and prices have 
reached record levels. 

The outlook for 1927, however, is not 
so promising. Consumers are no longer 
content to bow to every act of the in- 
dustry boosting prices. The resumption 
of. British mining will help the con- 
sumer in his fight. Moreover, the 
financial situation is not conducive to 
large-scale consumption of fuel. It is 
a time of caution and hand-to-mouth 
activity. While Great Britain is ex- 
pected to make a determined fight to 
recover her markets in France and 
Belgium, she will have to meet the 
equally determined resistance of Ger- 
many, Holland, Poland, and even 
Russia. 


Italy to Get Coal Shipments 
Via Antwerp 


The Italian Government has signed a 
contract with the State Railways of 
Belgium for the transport of 300,000 
tons of coal from the Ruhr via Antwerp, 
according to a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Trade Cem- 
missioner J. E. Wholean, Rome. The 
railroad has granted the same tariff 
which would be applied if shipment 
were made by boat through the Rhine. 
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COAL AGE 


Canadian Coal Industry Improves 
Position in 1926 


By S. J. 


Chief of the Mining, Metallurgical 


Cook 


and Chemical Branch, Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada 
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Output up 3,000,000 tons 
and consumption gains over 
4,000,000 tons. Imports of 
British coal hit by strike. 
Outlook promising. 
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Those unfamiliar with the Canadian 
coal mining industry may be surprised 
to learn that more than 400,000,000 
tons of coal have been taken from 
Canadian deposits to date. It may 
further be of interest to note that 
official estimates place Canada’s coal 
reserves at approximately 16 per cent 
of the world’s supply. But as Canadian 
coal mines are located in the maritime 
provinces of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick on the east, and in Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia on the west, the great central 
region, which is more thickly populated 
and highly industrialized, has always 
_— a profitable market for imported 
coal. 

In 1926 Canada produced 16,100,000 
tons of coal, exported 900,000 tons, 
imported from the United States 17,- 
120,000 tons and from other countries 
400,000 tons, and thus had available 
for consumption a total of 32,725,000 
tons, including 4,020,000 tons of an- 
thracite, 24,960,000 tons of bituminous, 
401,000 tons of sub-bituminous, and 
8,344,000 tons of lignite. Final statis- 
tics for 1925 showed that the total 
consumption of coal in Canada in that 
year was actually 28,460,000 tons or 
an average of 3.039 tons per capita. 

Nova Scotia mines produced 6,810,000 
tons of coal in 1926. This was a 
greater tonnage from these mines than 
in any previous year with the excep- 
tion of 1916 when the output amounted 


‘sumed 


to 6,912,140 tons. These figures fur- 
nish a marked contrast to the output 
of 3,842,978 tons in 1925 but in that 
year a strike of about four months ma- 
terially reduced the output. 

New Brunswick’s coal mines pro- 
duced 168,000 tons in the year, marking 
a slight recession from the 208,012 
tons produced in 1925. 

Bituminous coal only is produced in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Em- 
ployment. in the coal mines of the 
maritime provinces was comparatively 
steady throughout the year, with a 
slightly upward trend. 

In the Western field, the province 
of Alberta is the greatest producer 
and in 1926 the mines of this province 
yielded 6,117,000 tons of coal including 
2,960,000 tons of lignite, 2,750,000 tons 
of bituminous coal and 400,000 tons of 
sub-bituminous. 

Saskatchewan produced 376,000 tons 
of lignite. In the prairie provinces 
there is a seasonal decline in the pro- 
duction cf coal during the summer 
months when many of the small mines 
are shut down so that their owners 
may engage in the more profitable 
industry of growing wheat. 

British Columbia, mining bituminous 
coal only, produces about a quarter of 
a million tons per month, and in 1926 
showed an output of 2,634,000 tons. A 
large part of British Columbia’s out- 
put goes to export trade, and the re- 
mainder is used within the province, 
very considerable quantities being con- 
in the several metallurgical 
works and other industrial enterprises. 

Although Canada drew most of its 
supply of imported coal in 1926 from 
the United States, it did import about 
850,000 tons from other countries, in- 
cluding about 275,000 tons from Great 
Britain and the rest, in almost equal 
amounts, from Germany and the Neth- 
erlands. The figures for imports of 
coal mined in countries other than the 
United States may even be slightly 
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higher than those quoted because dur- 
ing the year some European coal re- 
ceived at United States ports eventually 
found its way into Canada. 

Development of coal trade between 
Canada and Great Britain had its in- 
ception during the strike at the anthra- 
cite mines in the United States, but the 
long drawn out suspension in British 
mining in 1926 was a retarding factor 
in this newly developed trade. During 
the past five years, however, Canada 
has imported from Great Britain a 
total of 2,540,000 tons of coal, including 
1,540,000 tons of anthracite. A new 
feature of Canada’s import trade in 
coal last year was the receipt of ship- 
ments from Germany and the Nether- 
lands. This was nearly all classed as 
anthracite, although it included some 
briquetted coal. 

Exports of Canadian coal were about. 
equally divided between the Eastern 
and Western coal fields. In all about. 
900,000 tons were shipped to points 
outside the Dominion. Canada’s chief 
customers are Newfoundland and the 
United Kingdom on the east, and 
Alaska, points in the United States, 
the Philippines, and Australia on the 
west. Smaller quantities are exported 
each year to a great many other places. 

Interest in the production of by- 
product coke as a domestic fuel has 
been cultivated in Canada as a part 
of the educational program inaugu- 
rated when a shortage of imported 
coal supplies became acute. Much 
more coke has been used for domestic 
heating during the past year than 
previously, and as the people became 
accustomed to burning this fuel, many 
developed a preference for it, with the 
result that less dependence is placed 
on the supply of anthracite. The pro- 
duction of coke during 1926 from 
Canadian ovens was close to 2,000,000 
tons in addition to which upwards of 
1,000,000 tons were imported. The 
largest market for this product natur- 
ally continues to be found in metal- 
lurgical works. 

At the close of 1926 Canada’s coal 
mining industry appears to be in an 
appreciably better position than for 
several years. Industrial conditions 
generally show marked improvement 
and the outlook for the industry. in 
1927 appears promising. 
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Bituminous Coal Loaded Into Vessels at Lake Erie Ports 
During Season of Navigation 


(In Net Tons) 


cam ee 


1924 








ye 1926 — - 1925 

Ports Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total 
Hocking | Ae 7,261,073 210,940 | 7,472,013 8,234,057 239,377 8,473,434 6,714,573 199,104 6,913,677 
Toledo | "aaa 1,827,893 13,054 1,840,947 1,542,343 9,398 1,551,741 57,298 13 57,436 
tr¥sbecenerys N.Y. C.-OhioGentral Lines. 2/175,088 110,638 2,285,726 1,016,892 74,669 «1,091,561 145,012, 5,425 «150,437 
| Baltimore & Ohio........... 2,473,901T 1,001 2,544,902 3,219,638 96,902 3,316,540 2,256,187 69,919 2,326,106 
SO” “EPS ere ennsy PR 4 sth ated'cs eee 6,780,430 95,325 6,975,755 6,122,103 183,699 6,305,802 4,205,493 126,145 331,638 
Huron ukbss's sais VIAN 2 & Lake Erie 627,547 613 60,160 703,627 36,721 40,348 800,037 36,933 836,970 
Seat Baltimore & Ohio........... 2,077,090 144,913 2,222,003 1,588,520 156,970 1,745,490 2,227,761 158,610 2,386,371 
Cleveland Pennsylvania Gs aba <s'e% 536,357 176,108 12,465 390,050 172,653 62,703 1,414,865 176,709 =1,591,574 
°  ! Sgt Mallat de DEPRESS iach phe Sree sone pebece Gebsbase ws pabesen 18,138 »252 19,3 327,720 11,336 39,056 
A ae a Baltimore & Ohio........... 674,665 90,345 765,010 969,013 114,520 1,083,533 556,243 84,556 640,799 
pre: ae { New York Central. .-.0.°... 244,610 109,146 353,756 331,047 += 83,397. “414,444 «871,569 «113,659 985,228 
eh 3 ges Pennsylvania............... 1,055,538 77,863 1,133,401 786,745 88,032 874,777 1,195,466 79,607 1,275,073 
Conneaut ks otinabuals Bessemer & Lake Erie....... 1,893,488 260,516 2,154,004 1,124,109 214,425 1,338,534 1,514,457 198,039 1,712,496 
Sn er ee Pennsylvania............... 531,396 92,316 623,712 284,561 60,138 344,699 688,310 87,381 775,691 
SIRENS » v'x'y 09 ied oe-0 s Wake WE ono caine chek 28,159,076 1,584,778 29,743,854 26,330,843 1,532,153 27,862,996 22,974,991 1,347,561 24,322,552 
Pe SUC, no ce vecbNichenebis <chbeatisw. 60,142* 774 60,916 33,017* 1,048 34,065 182,060* 4,940 187,000 


tIncludes 1,306 tons cargo coal dumped at N. Y. C.-O. C. L. dock. 


*Coal loaded into vessels in December of previous year, after close of naviga- 
Compiled by Ore & Coal Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio; H. M. Griggs,” manager 


tion, and forwarded from Lake Erie Ports during year indicated. 
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Union Meets to Frame Wage Demands; 
Unofficial Opinion Is That Retention 
Of Jacksonville Rates Will Be Asked 


By Sydney A. Hale 


Associate Editor, Coal Age 


Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 25.—Delib- 
erations which will culminate in the 
formulation of wage demands in the 
Central Competitive Field and outly- 
ing unionized bituminous districts were 
started at Tomlinson Hall this morning 
when the thirtieth convention of the 
United Mine Workers got under way. 
The actual framing of the demands to 
be presented.to the operators next 
month will be in the hands of the scale 
committee appointed at this convention 
present indications this committee will 
by President John L. Lewis. From 
not report to the delegates assembled 
here until some time next week. 

In advance of the presentation of 
this report responsible officials of the 
union decline to discuss what the wage 
policy of the organization will be. Un- 
official observers of the proceedings, 
however, are inclined to the belief that 
the union will authorize its negotiating 
committee to ask the bituminous op- 
erators to continue the basic rates now 
carried in the Jacksonville agreement, 
which expires March 31. In view of 
the persistent refusal of the union to 
consider any revision of the agreement 
which would imperil these rates, it is 
considered extremely unlikely that Mr. 
Lewis and his associates will now re- 
verse themselves. 


Cool to Sliding Scale 


If this forecast is correct, the sliding 
scale scheme which has been advocated 
in some quarters not identified with the 
labor organization and which was 
touched upon in a number of the news- 
paper reports of the recent Toledo 
meeting of the operators will meet with 
a cool reception from the mine workers. 
The proposal that wages should fluc- 
tuate with coal prices has been criticized 
severely by union leaders in the past 
and probably, indirectly at least, will 
be condemned before the present con- 
vention is over. 

Those who recall the settlement of 
the anthracite strike last year are 
wondering whether the union will pro- 
pose another long-term agreement 
carrying revision provisions similar to 
those incorporated in the anthracite 
contract signed last February. Upon 
this suggestion, as upon all others bear- 
ing upon wage policies, Mr. Lewis and 


his fellow officers, however, preserve an 
unbroken silence. 

“TI deem it advisable,” said Mr. Lewis, 
“to withhold any specific recommenda- 
tions on wage questions and policy 
until the scale committee has had the 
opportunity to sort the resolutions 
which have been submitted on these 
matters, canvass the situation and sub- 
mit its report to the convention.” 

That the’ officers contemplate no re- 
treat from their present position, how- 
ever, might be read between the lines 
in the reports of Philip Murray, vice- 
president, and Thomas Kennedy, secre- 
tary-treasurer. “The time has passed 
when labor has to be regarded as a 
commodity and wages regulated in the 
same fashion as prices of coal, iron, 
steel and other commodities,” asserted 
Mr. Murray in characterizing the wage 
question as the most important one be- 
fore the convention. 


“High Wages Mean Prosperity” 


“The economic policies of our or- 
ganization have stood the test of time,” 
declared Mr. Kennedy. “When Presi- 
dent Lewis, at the tri-district conven- 
tion in 1921, enunciated the program of 
‘no backward step’—which meant no 
wage reduction—he really sounded the 
clarion call to all labor in the United 
States. His declaration that high 
wages meant greater prosperity has 
been vindicated by time, and today in 
America practically all men with vision 
or foresight are concurring in and ad- 
vocating the policies of the United Mine 
Workers of America.” 

The morning session was taken up 
with routine organization matters and 
the appointment of committees on 
rules and order, credentials, appeals 
and grievances, resolutions, scale and 
transportation. : 

P. T. Fagan, president of district 5, 
was made chairman of the resolutions 
committee; Harry Fishwick, who suc- 
ceeded Frank Farrington as head of 
the Illinois district, was appointed 
chairman of the scale committee. That 
committee was instructed to report 
not later than the tenth day of the con- 
vention. 

The proceedings were considerably 
enlivened by the United Mine Workers’ 
Band of Monongah, W. Va., which 
played a number of original composi- 

















John L. Lewis 
International President, United Mine 
Workers 





tions, including one entitled “No Back- 
ward Step,” dedicated to president 
Lewis. 

A large part of the report of Presi- 
dent Lewis was devoted to the fight 
made upon the Jacksonville agreement 
by producing interests. After reciting 
desertions from the union fold in dis- 
tricts 2, 17, 18 and 23, Mr. Lewis again 
turned his guns on the Bethlehem Mines 
Corporation, Consolidation Coal Co. and 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co., charging them 
anew with ruthless repudiation of their 
contracts. Government officials and 
public leaders generally also came in 
for castigation. 

“Every effort,” stated Mr. Lewis, 
“was made by your officers to crystallize 
public opinion against the unmorality 
of the policy of repudiation of wage 
contracts. Governmental influences 
which were exercised to bring about 
the negotiation of the Jacksonville 
agreement failed to operate in any 
moral way to compel the recalcitrant 
operators to live up to the agreement 
which they had executed with apparent 
good faith. Trade unionists from time 
immemorial have been lectured by 
statesmen, employers, economists and 
moralists upon the virtue of carrying 
out the obligations of industrial agree- 
ments when negotiated. The United 
Mine Workers in the 37 years of its 
existence has never repudiated an 
agreement once entered into, and yet 
our organization sought in vain for a 
friendly public opinion to inflict moral 
chastisement upon great corporations 
who thus violated the basic and car- 
dinal principle of industrial relations.” 

Responsibility for disorganized con- 
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ditions in the bituminous industry was 
laid on the doorstep of the operators 
by Mr. Lewis. The industry, he re- 
marked, “is suflering from a multiplic- 
ity of badly organized, poorly financed, 
wretchedly managed and fiercely com- 
petitive producing units.” Legislation, 
he added, offered no hope of stabili- 
zation. Rejuvenation must come from 
within the industry itself. 

Both Mr. Lewis and Mr. Murray 
touched upon the anthracite strike and 
declared the settlement effected a con- 
structive one. According to Mr. Lewis 
the final agreement was based “sub- 
stantially” upon the Pinchot peace 
program. Drives to organize the non- 
union fields, explained Mr. Murray, 
had been hampered somewhat the past 
two years because of contract repu- 
diations in the union districts. Most of 
the ills of the industry in the past 
three years, he maintained, were the 
result of ruthless competition from non- 
union operators whose policy has been 
financially disastrous. “Therefore,” he 
continued, “the only practical solution 
of the nation’s coal ills lies in the com- 
plete unionization of the industry.” 

Mr. Murray expressed an optimistic 
view of the rehabilitation of the union 
in Kentucky and Tennessee. He also 
declared that the fight being waged in 
northern West Virginia against oper- 
ators who had abrogated the Baltimore 
agreement would be won. “We have 
reason to believe that the unionization 
campaign now under way in West Vir- 
ginia will bear fruit.” 


Criticizes Bureau of Mines 


The U. S. Bureau of Mines, he said, 
has failed to live up to its responsi- 
bilities in accident-prevention work be- 
cause too much time has been given to 
technical and scientific investigations. 
The Bureau, he continued, also has 
failed in taking the lead in promoting 
uniform state mine safety laws. Fail- 
ure to publish the reports of its inves- 
tigations of mine disasters was another 
point stressed in his indictment of the 
Bureau. He asked that Washington be 
memorialized to the end that the 
Bureau’s activities be made to conform 
with his suggestions. 

_Mr. Kennedy, discussing the anthra- 
cite agreement, which he said “was 
fully protective of the wage and con- 
dition standards of the mine workers 
and preserved the principle of mutual 
agreement and collective bargaining,” 
denounced radical criticism of that 
agreement as coming from forces which 
take their orders from unseen powers 
in a foreign land. Echoing Mr. Mur- 
ray, he declared that “there should be 
no place in our movement for those 
who preach solidarity and practice dis- 
ruption.” 

In his detailed financial report for 
the six months ended Dec. 1, 1926, the 
secretary showed a total income of 


$890,945.46, expenditures of $998,309.01 


and cash on hand on Dec. 1 as $610,- 
748.58. 

With the large majorities rolled up 
at the December elections for the 
present international officers and many 
of the anti-organization leaders miss- 
ing from the list of accredited dele- 
gates, it is predicted that the present 
convention will be much more harmo- 
nious than some of its recent prede- 
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Rubel Heads Merger of 


$25,000,000 Plants 

A $25,000,000 coal and ice cor- 
poration to operate in Brooklyn, 
Queens and Long Island was 
formed Jan. 19, when announce- 
ment was made of the consolida- 
tion of the Rubel Coal & Ice 
Corporation, the Commonwealth 
Fuel Co., the Putnam Coal & Ice 
Co. and the Ice Service Co. The 
new corporation will bear the 
name of the present Rubel com- 
pany and will operate thirty-five 
coal pockets, forty ice manufac- 
tories and fifty coal and ice sta- 
tions. Distribution of the com- 
panies at present totals about 
1,800,000 tons of coal and 1,600,- 
000 tons of ice annually. 

Samuel Rubel, who began his 
career as a peddler of coal and ice 
in 1902 and who took his first 
carload of coal from a siding in 
1910, will be president of the cor- 
poration. Richard Wolf of the 
Commonwealth Coal Co. will be 
vice-president and Henry Sanger 
of the Putnam Coal & Ice Co., 
treasurer. The executive com- 
mittee will consist of Mr. Rubel, 
Gardner Pattison, president of 
Pattison & Bowns, Inc.; H. N. 
Taylor, president of the United 
States Distributing Corporation, 
and W. S. Shipley of the York 
Company, manufacturer of ice 
plants. 











cessors. The final report of the tellers, 
made public Sunday, showed a major- 
ity of 112,662 for Mr. Lewis over John 
Brophy, a majority of 109,5874 for Mr. 
Murray over William Stevenson and a 
majority of 75,0794 for Mr. Kennedy 
over the combined votes of William 
Brennan and Charles Harris. A total 
of 233,985 voted for president. 





Two Quit Capital Study of 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. 


Two members of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co. some time ago to review the 
capital structure of the corporation re- 
signed last week. The two members, 
representing stockholders, are W. L. 
Haehnlen of Philadelphia and Samuel S. 
Walker of New York. Mr. Haehnlen 
was the author of the resolution at the 
last annual meeting to have a com- 
mittee appointed to rearrange the 
capital structure. 

In a letter to Thomas S. Gates, Phila- 
delphia, chairman of the committee, 
Mr. Haehnlen said he felt obliged to de- 
cline to sign the report which Mr. Gates 
prepared. “I cannot agree that your 
recommendations are for the best inter- 
ests of the majority of stockholders, and 
as the report has already been signed 
or agreed to before it was submitted 
for my signature, my resignation was 
inevitable.” 

It is said stockholders have felt there 
should be some distribution of assets to 
stockholders, including the Lehigh 
Power securities, of which the Lehigh 
Navigation Co. holds 600,000 shares. 
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British General Strike 
Nearly Suicidal, Union 
Leaders’ Inquest Shows 


In calling a general strike which 
lasted a week, last May, the British 
labor unions almost committed suicide 
was the frank admission made on 
Jan. 20 when about twelve hundred 
members of the Executives of the Brit- 
ish Trades Unions met in London to 
hold an “inquest” on the big walkout. 
The meeting was featured by a warm 
debate between representatives of the 
coal miners, on whose, behalf the strike 
was called, and members of the gen- 
eral council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, who ordered the tie-up and then 
called it off. Another subject of dis- 
cussion was whether the general coun- 
cil had subsequently given full support 
to the coal miners in their strike, 
which lasted until November. 

Relations between the council and 
the miners’ executive, it was shown, 
came to grief over the Samuel report. 
This memorandum was deemed suf- 
ficiently reasonable by the council to 
justify calling off the general strike, 
but the miners’ representatives indig- 
nantly rejected it. The council con- 
tended that the miners disobeyed its 
orders after turning the conduct of 
negotiations over to the council. As- 
sailing the miners’ rejection of the 
Samuel report and their insistence on 
“not an hour on the day, not a penny 
off the pay,” the council felt that the 
“nosition was too grave to justify their 
being tied to a mere slogan.” 

In rebuttal, the miners alleged that 
the council failed to keep its promise 
to prepare for a general strike and 
that there was a let-down in its re- 
sistance to the reduction of the miners’ 
standards and no warning was given 
to the workers of the intention to do so. 
The council’s acceptance of the Samuel 
memorandum, they declared, was an 
ultimatum to the miners, and the docu- 
ment was contemptuously characterized 
as “bait.” 

The miners’ reply concluded with the 
statement that the fight was not over 
and that the miners’ organization was 
intact and was determined to recover 
lost time. 

The miners’ case was put before the 
meeting by Herbert Smith, president of 
the Miners’ Federation, and A. J. 
(“Emperor”) Cook, secretary, J. H. 
Thomas, M.P., spoke for the general 
council, followed by Mr. Citrine, secre- 
tary of the Trades Union Congress, 
and Ernest Bevin, who took vigorous 
exception to the remarks of “Emperor” 
Cook. 


Equalization of rates from mines on 
the Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern 
with those from mines on the Pitts- 
burgh & Shawmut to points on the 
Bradford division of the Erie R.R., via 
Hyde, Pa., will be considered by the 
Central Freight Association coal, coke 
and ore committee at a public hearing 
in the Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., at 10 a.m., Feb. 10. 
Rates of $1.72 per net ton to stations 
Tuna to Ridersville, Pa., inclusive, and 
of $1.46 to stations Mt. Jewett to John- 
sonburg, Pa., inclusive, are proposed. 
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Central Competitive Field Operators, 
In Meeting at Toledo, Urge Scale 
To Compete with Non-Union Mines 


A “continuously competitive scale” 
that will enable union mines to go after 
business on an equal footing with non- 
union producers will be demanded by 
operators of the Central Competitive 
Field when they meet representatives 
of the United Mine Workers to draw 
up a new wage agreement next month. 
This was decided upon at a meeting of 
producers from Ohio, western Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois and Indiana held in 
Toledo, Ohio, Jan. 19, for the purpose 
of organizing a united front for the 
approaching negotiations with the 
union. 

Ohio and western Pennsylvania op- 
erators made the proposal for a sliding 
scale of miners’ pay and they said 
after the meeting they were gratified 
to find the Indiana and Illinois oper- 
ators saw things the way they did. 

The miners are in convention in In- 
dianapolis this week to formulate their 
demands for presentation when the 
scale committees meet. 

At the close of the Toledo meeting 
announcement was made of the pas- 
sage of the following resolution: 

“It is the sense of the meeting that 
the scale between the operators of the 
Central Competitive Field and the 
‘miners’ organization or miners must be 
continuously competitive with the 
wages paid in West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky.” 

The Jacksonville scale, now in effect 
in the union fields, is $7.50 a day for 
inside day labor, but the non-union 
fields which sell in the same markets 
pay anywhere from $3.50 to $6 a day. 
The union operators have not an- 
nounced how stiff a cut they would ex- 
pect to make. Their plan is to adjust 
the scales in the Northern fields 
periodically, possibly every three 
months, in relation to an average of 
scales paid in the Fairmont, Kanawha 
and other non-union fields. 


May Be Showdown with Union 


The Toledo meeting indicates the pos- 
sibility of a final “showdown” with 
the United Mine Workers, perhaps 
drifting into a bitter open-shop fight, 
as well as a trade war between the 
Northern and Southern operators by 
which the North would try to win back 
part of the vast business taken in the 
last twenty years by the coal producers 
south of the Ohio River. 

If the union refuses to accept a 
lower scale it is likely that some of the 
operators will try to run their mines 
open shop. A significant expression in 
the resolution passed Jan. 19—“The 
miners’ organization or miners”—sug- 
gests that if the mines go open shop 
the sliding scale will be adopted as 
the method of fixing the pay. 

The Jacksonville agreement of 1924 
stipulated that the scale meetings be 
held at Miami, Fla., beginning Feb. 14, 
but most of the union operators want to 
change the place to a Northern city. 
An effort was made at Toledo to bring 
this about, but the Indiana delegation 


held out for Miami. A subcommittee 
was appointed to meet in Toledo this 
week to decide on the city. If Indiana 
does not agree to the change the meet- 
ing will be held in Miami. The United 
Mine Workers has announced it was 
willing to change. 

H. C. Perry of Hillsboro, Ill., was 
chairman of last week’s meeting. The 
Ohio operators’ committee was com- 
posed of §. H. Robbins of the 
Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co., F. E. 
Taplin of the North American Coal 
Corporation, William Collins of the 
M. A. Hanna Co., A. A. Augustus of 
the Cambridge Collieries Co., all of 
Cleveland; R. L. Wildermuth of the 
Lorain Coal & Dock Co., Columbus; 
John §S. Jones of the Sunday Creek 
Coal Co., Columbus; George M. Jones 
of the Ohio Collieries Co., Toledo. 

Pennsylvania was represented by 
Whitney Warner of W. H. Warner & 
Co., Cleveland, and Horace E. Baker, 
recently elected president of the Pitts- 
burgh Terminal Coal Corporation, 
Pittsburgh. 

The Illinois scale committee con- 
sisted of L. H. Smith, Spring Valley; 
M. F. Peltier, Peabody Coal Co., Chi- 
cago; M. S. Coleman, Harrisburg; - Rice 
Miller. and H. C. Perry, Hillsboro; 
George B. Harrington, Chicago, and 
J. D. Zook, O’Gara Coal Co. 

Indiana delegates were P. H. Penna, 
J. A. Templeton, M. L. Gould, E. D. 
Logsdon, Hugh Shirkie, J. B. Pauley, 
David Ogle and W. J. Freeman. 


Says Pittsburgh Is Undecided 


The position to be taken by Pitts- 
burgh district bituminous operators in 
the wage negotiations with the United 
Mine Workers has not yet been de- 
termined, H. F. Baker, president of the 
Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corporation, 
said in Pittsburgh late last week. Mr. 
Baker had just returned from the meet- 
ing of operators of the Central Com- 
petitive Field at Toledo. 

While the position of the operators 
in the other three states relative to 
their proposals to be made in the joint 
negotiations had been determined, said 
Mr. Baker, the stand of the Pittsburgh 
district operators would not be de- 
termined until after a meeting in Pitts- 
burgh this week. 

Speaking for the Pittsburgh Termi- 
nal Coal Corporation, which at present 
employs about 3,000 miners and is 
the largest union company in the dis- 
trict, Mr. Baker said he expected the 
“friendly relations “with the union 
would be continued after the expira- 
tion of the Jacksonville agreement.” 





McCulloch for Trade Board 


Edgar A. McCulloch, a Democrat and 
a Justice of the State Supreme Court 
of Arkansas, was nominated Jan. 15 as 
a member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, to succeed to the vacancy 
caused by the expiration of the term of 
Huston Thompson. 
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Lesher Named to New Post 


C. E. Lesher has been elected exec- 
utive vice-president of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., a position newly created by 
the board of directors. Among the 
specific assignments Mr. Lesher will 
have charge of are planning, statistics 
and research, the development of which 
is under way, purchases and real estate. 
For the last three years he has been 
assistant to the president. 





Virginian Urges New Branch 
To Aid Coal Traffic 


The Virginian R.R. through the Vir- 
ginian & Western Co., a subsidiary, pe- 
titioned the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Jan. 22, for permission to con- 
struct a 40-mile extension of its Guy- 
andot River branch in West Virginia 
to run from Itmann and Gilbert. 

The Guyandot River branch would 
constitute a complete connection be- 
tween the Virginian, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Norfolk & Western lines 
within West Virginia coal field. This 
would allow a three-way movement of 
coal—to the East West and North— 
without backhauling. : 

The connection has been deemed im- 
portant also by the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
which has pending an application for 
permission to construct two lines 
through the same territory. The Vir- 
ginian, however, holds that its right to 
undertake the construction is superior 
to that of the Chesapeake & Ohio by 
reason of earlier occupancy. 





Orders Prejudice Removed 


In a report to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission William H. Smith, 
one of its examiners, holds that the fail- 
ure of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. to 
absorb the team-track charges of the 
Pennsylvania R.R. at Norwood and East 
Norwood within the switching limits of 
Cincinnati, when such tracks are used 
for unloading coal shipped from the 
mines of the Kentucky Coal Co. in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and West Virginia, 
at a time when the carrier is absorbing 
like charges at other stations, should 
be found unduly prejudicial and the 
prejudice be removed. 
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Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
Reduces Mine Wages; 
Reports More at Work 


The Pittsburgh Coal Co. on Jan. 18 
notified the employees at its mines in 
the Pittsburgh district of a reduction 
in wages to become effective Jan. 21. 
The notice posted at the mines stated 
“We regret that owing to the fall in 
the market price of coal it is necessary 
for us to reduce wages, effective Jan. 21, 
1927. On Oct. 26, 1926, due to higher 
prices for coal, it was possible for the 
company to increase wages and the an- 
nouncement was made at that time that 
when prices dropped wages would be 
adjusted accordingly.” 

The new scale is a reduction of 20 
per cent on tonnage rates and cuts the 
basic wage for day workers to $6. The 
scale is, for different workers, from 15 
to 20 per cent over the November, 1917, 
scale in effect at these mines prior to 
last November. 

On Wednesday, the day following the 
posting of the notice, the company re- 
ported there were 5,704 men at work, 
or 100 more than at any time since the 
company went on the open-shop plan. 

The new rates of pay are as follows: 


bey Pie 
ents ents 
Loading after machines, per 

SL, biiwhid bs be dab Sass we G 62 65 
Undercutting with machines, 

GA. EEA eee 12 14.4 
Pick mining, per ton........ 88 94 


Yardage and deadwork rates will be de- 
creased accordingly. 


Day LaABoR RATES INSIDE THE MINE 


Per Day 
SE ee ee iat i a Seo 6.00 
CR UE. xs sins oaks sa Sk RE SSS 6.10 
ie EE ee ee 6.00 
CPS EE Oat 6.00 
Track layers’ helpers ........... 5.75 
oS Re ee ese ar 6.00 
Timber men helpers............. 5.75 
NN 8 SE's bk oo ho aS ols ww Shc 6.00 
Wiremen helpers ..........0000. 5.75 
ET RES RRC 3.50 
Other inside day labor.......... 5.75 
OUTSIDE Day LABOR 

I NS oe tat . 

IE. i ig wos 5 ote a 2 ae bbe dc eH 
Re ak eo snes c's ws 5.15 
Railroad car cleaners ........... 5.00 


W. J. Rainey, Inc., was the first of 
the large independents in the Connells- 
ville district to post notice of a de- 
crease in wages. This company went 
on a $6 per day basic wage on Friday, 
the same day the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
reduction became effective. On Jan. 
24 the Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Wash- 
ington Coal & Coke Co., Pioneer Coal 
& Coke Co. and others adopted the 
same wage scale. 

The Lincoln Gas Coal Co. and the 
Fort Pitt Coal & Coke Co. also fol- 
lowed the Pittsburgh Coal Co. in estab- 
lishing a lower wage rate in the Pitts- 
burgh field. ‘They will operate on the 
basic $6 per day rate, the same as the 
larger company. 

In central Pennsylvania there was a 
strike when a reduction was announced 
at Twin Rocks. The Big Bend Coal 
Mining Co. has not yet resumed opera- 
tions. The November, 1917, scale is in 
effect at the Commercial Coal Mining 
Co. and at Colver. The Hughes Coal 
Co. has signed the Jacksonville agree- 
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R. H. Buchanan 


Newly inaugurated president of the 
Engineers’ Society of Northeastern 
Pennsylvania 





ment and is working, but all the other 
operations on the Black Lick branch 
from Twin Rocks to Josephine, except 
at Nanty Glo, are on the lower wage 
basis. In the Nanty Glo region the 
Nanty Glo, Cardiff and Revloc opera- 
tions are working under the Jackson- 
ville pact. 

The companies in and _ around 
Madera, including the Liberty Coal 
Mining Co. and McGlynn plants, went 
back to the 1917 wage last week. The 
same rates are in effect in the region 
around Boardman, Kellytown and 
Smoke Run. Madeira, Hill & Co., Ber- 
wind-White and Mountz & Co. are pay- 
ing the union scale. At Osceola Mills 
the bigger operations also are paying 
the union wage, but several are anx- 
ious to make a cut. The larger plants 
around Philipsburg and Morrisdale are 
still under the Jacksonville agreement, 
while the smaller ones are on the 1917 
basis. 

The lower rates prevail at all of the 
mines at Johnstown, and the same is 
true of virtually all of the plants on the 
Baltimore & Ohio and Western Mary- 
land railroads in Somerset County, ex- 
cept the Consolidation Coal Co., which 
pays the high scale. Operations on the 
Pennsylvania R.R. in Somerset County, 
including Berwind-White, are paying 
the union rates. On the “main line” 
west from Johnstown to Derry the 
larger companies are paying the Jack- 
sonville rates and the smaller ones 
have gone back to the 1917 basis. The 
same is true of all companies’ on the 
Indiana branch, P.R.R., from Blairs- 
ville to Homer City. Reductions like- 
wise have been made at operations on 
the Shawmut R.R: Mines on the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry., 
however, are paying the union rates. 





John I. Rogers, 70 years old, veteran 
coal operator, died at Connellsville, Pa., 
on Jan. 20 of a heart ailment. He was 
the founder of the Rogers Coal Co., 
which was said to have shipped the 
first car of coal from the Indian Creek 
Valley, when development of that field 
was begun many years ago. 
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Engineers of Anthracite 
Region Plan for a Quota 
Of One Thousand Members 


Meeting in Scranton, the Engineers’ 
Society of Northeastern Pennsylvania 
on Jan. 20 inaugurated R. H. Buchanan, 
president of the South Penn Collieries 
Co., as president of the society for the 
coming year and started a drive to in- 
crease the membership to one thousand. 
The dinner marked the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the society. 

S. D. Dimmick, general manager, 
Glen Alden Coal Co., acted as toast- 
master, saying that the engineers by 
their lack of organization had failed to 
convince the public of the importance 
of engineering’ in promoting national 
prosperity and the success of industrial 
undertakings. C. R. Seem, the out- 


going president, electrical engineer of . 


the Glen Alden Coal Co., declared that 
the average engineer was entirely in- 
capable in most cases of selling his 
services and his ideas to the company 
officials. R. H. Buchanan, the new 
president, called for memberships to 
support the: society, which should be 
as wide as the anthracite region and 
have not less than a thousand members. 

W. L. Abbott, retiring president, 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, and chief operating engineer, 
Commonwealth Edison Co., of Chicago, 
discussed the exhaustion of coal. The 
earth contains seven trillions of tons of 
coal and at the present rate of con- 
sumption will last 6,000 years, -but 
normally the production of coal in- 
creased 4 per cent per annum, so in 
the year 2125 we may find all our coal 
has gone. 

Petroleum and economy have pre- 
vented the 4-per cent rate from being 
operative, but petroleum resources will 
soon be exhausted, and the economy 
which has enabled us to get twice as 
much power per ton of coal as we 
did twenty years ago must reach a 
limit eventually. It should also be re- 
membered that only one-third of the 
countries of the world have so far 
awakened to the value of power. 

Mr. Abbott went on to say that the 
consumption of coal was wrapping the 
world in a coat of carbon dioxide that 
would reduce temperature variations. 
Moisture had the same effect, but the 
action of carbon dioxide was increas- 
ing with the rise in its percentage. We 
are putting back into the air the carbon 
dioxide that was removed by vegetation 
in earlier ages. This inert gas it was 
that kept the earth equably warm in 
the coal-forming ages. 

Judge Harold B. Wells, Bordentown, 
N. J., concluded with a witty, inspira- 
tional speech on the “Philosophy of 
Life.” 





The Koppers Company has filed a 
complaint with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against the applica- 
tion of rates in excess of Group 3 rates 
from its mines in the Kanawha district 
of West Virginia on shipments of coal 
from points on the Pond Fork & Bald 
Knob R.R. to destinations in Virginia, 
Illinois and New Jersey as unlawful, 
unjustly discriminatory and unduly pre- 
judicial on shipments moving prior to 
May 10, 1926. 
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Coal Industry Faces Unjust Criticism 
In Farm-Relief Debate; Vote Trading 
Hinted; Bigger Menace Faces Business 
By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


In the debate on the McNary-Haugen 
farm-relief bill the coal industry bids 
fair to come in for undeserved criti- 
cism. Opponents of the McNary- 
Haugen bill have announced their in- 
tention of airing on the floor of the 
House the rumor that votes for the 
measure were obtained in a trade in- 
volving the Parker coal bill. 

It is thought that the supporters of 
the McNary-Haugen bill used their in- 
fluence to bring pressure on members 
of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to vote against the Parker 
bill, on the understanding that certain 
votes from coal-producing districts 
would be cast for the first-named 
measure. This accounts, it is said, for 
the surprisingly large vote against the 
Parker bill. 

That politics makes strange bedfel- 
lows is proved frequently in Washing- 
ton. These legislative trades, however, 
originate in Congress. It is not an un- 
common thing to hear of arrangements 
whereby votes have been obtained for 
one proposition on the promise to sup- 
port in turn another proposition. * It is 
fully expected, however, that any trad- 
ing that may have been done in connec- 
tion with the coal bill will be blamed 
unqualifiedly on the coal industry. 


Coal Industry’s Hands Clean 


If there was any trading of the char- 
acter mentioned it is obvious that it 
was not suggested by the coal industry. 
Leaders among the producers are too 
thoroughly familiar with questions of 
public relations to have approved any 
such playing with fire. Of all industries 
it would be the last to aid and abet in 
an effort to set up the government in 
the business of buying and selling agri- 
cultural commodities on a scale never 
thought of in any country in the world. 
The coal operators, wholesalers and re- 
tailers were almost unanimous in their 
opposition to the Parker bill, but it was 
more because of the precedent that 
would have established rather than the 
provisions of the bill itself. Most of 
the statistics which the bill called for 
already are being obtained, in some 
form, by the government. 

While the President has no law to 
guide him in the handling of an 





EpitTor’s Note—The foregoing Washing- 
ton letter reflects certain views of official 
Washington. Due to the fact that policy as 
a rule prevents government officials from 
permitting their views being quoted directly, 
the authority for these reports is neces- 
sarily somewhat vaguely referred to. The 
views reflected are not those of any one 
_— of officials, but of different men, in 
the legislative and executive departments. 
There is no necessary connection between 
their views and Coau AGE editorial policy ; 
neither do they necessarily represent Mr. 
Wooton’s personal views. It is felt that 
the opinions thus faithfully reflected will 
be of great interest to the industry. Where 
opinions are cited from sources outside of 
the government, the source will be specif- 
ically stated. 


emergency in coal, he is in a position 
to take steps without specific authority 
which would be more objectionable to 
the coal industry than that conferred 
by the Parker bill. For this reason it 
was more the fear of what the next 
step might be than the immediate pro- 
visions of the Parker bill which unified 
the coal industry against that legisla- 
tion. Of the two evils it is safe to say 
that the coal industry would have pre- 
ferred the Parker bill with a few sta- 
tistics and a few emergency powers to 
the McNary-Haugen plan, which puts 
the government in business in such a 
large way that public ownership of coal 
mines would seem small in comparison. 

Throughout the extended considera- 
tion of the McNary-Haugen bill it has 
been argued that to undertake that 
form of farm relief would be only the 
beginning of government excursions 
into business activities. 


More Meddling Feared 


The McNary-Haugen bill has more 
strength behind it this session than 
was the case at the preceding session. 
It is predicted that it will pass the 
House. It may not get through the 
Senate in the few remaining weeks of 
this Congress, but it will show strength 
enough to force some direct concession 
to agricultural interests. The fear is 
that the government is likely to be 
drawn more deeply into the more direct 
assumption of the responsibilities of 
private business. Any aid or comfort 
given this legislation, many believe, is 


-helping to a much more dangerous pre- 


cedent for more government in business 
than the collection of statistics or the 
exercise of emergency powers. 





Woods Nomination Rejected 
By Overwhelming Vote 


The nomination of Cyrus E. Woods of 
Pennsylvania for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was rejected by the 
Senate on Jan. 24 by the decisive vote 
of 49 to 28. The refusal to appoint 
Mr. Woods came as a distinct surprise, 
for the attack against him was not 
based on his personal record ‘but was 
rather directed against Pennsylvania 
and that state’s interest in the lake 
cargo case. 

Those who led the fight against Mr. 
Woods charged that an effort was being 
made to “pack” the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, but Senator Reed of 
Pennsylvania, who made a strenuous 
effort to overcome the objections, 
stated that Mr. Woods would not even 
sit on the Commission in the cargo case. 
The opposition, led chiefly by Senators 
from Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, declared that 
Pennsylvania was endeavoring to ob- 
tain a monopoly on the bituminous coal 
industry of the United States. 
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To Vote on Stock Splitup 


In Island Creek 


Stockholders of the Island 
Creek Coal Co., operating mines 
in southern West Virginia, will 
hold a special meeting on Jan. 31 
at Portland, Me., to vote on the 
proposal of the board of directors 
to increase the authorized com- 
mon stock from 150,000 shares to 
650,000 _ shares. The recom- 
mended increase in the number 
of common shares is believed to 
foreshadow a stock splitup, the 
basis of which will be determined 
later. The management thus far 
has not given any indication of 
its plans. The total number of 
shares outstanding at present ig 
118,802 shares. 

The stock has been active re- 
cently in response to rumors of a 
change in the capital structure. 
Some sales of late have been 
made at 238. 











Fisher Would Reorganize 
Keystone Mine Bureau; 
Walsh Still in Charge 


Reorganization of the State Depart- 
ment of Mines of Pennsylvania was 
suggested by John S. Fisher, who suc- 
ceeded Governor Pinchot on Jan. 18. 
In his inaugural address the new execu- 
tive said there should be two bureaus 
with separate jurisdiction over anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal mining. The 
new Governor also recommended the 
broadening of the scope of the depart- 
ment to deal with all matters relating 
to mining, marketing and transporta- 
tion of coal products. 

Governor Fisher also recommended 
a readjustment of the state workmen’s 
compensation act. : 

In his message he said, regarding 
the Department of Mines: 

“The departments designed to pro- 
tect workers in industry are reasonably 
adequate with the exception of the 
Department of Mines. Since the min- 
ing codes were enacted the coal indus- 
try has undergone great changes and 
the distinctions between the anthracite 
and the bituminous fields have become 
more and more marked. I believe this 
department should be expanded into 
two distinct bureaus with separate 
jurisdictions over each field. I also 
recommend that the scope of the de- 
partment be broadened to deal | with 
all matters relating to the mining, 
marketing and transportation of coal 
products. This industry is so vital to 
the prosperity of the state that it 
should be fostered in every way. At 
the same time the 250,000 miners who 
hazard their lives in a calling attended 
with unusual dangers should be pro- 
tected with scrupulous care.” 

Joseph J. Walsh, the Pinchot Secre- 
tary of Mines, has not been displated 
so far, and it is probable that there will 
be no announcement of any change in 
the department until a reorganization 
measure has been passed by the Legis- 
lature and approved by the Governor. 
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Coal Market Developments Share Interest 
With Union Wage Convention 


Market changes—such as they were 
—in the bituminous coal trade of the 
United States during the last week 
continued to be dependent to a large 
extent upon the actions of the weather, 
with purchases for reserve stocks by 
large industrial consumers playing an 
unobtrusive and, perhaps for that rea- 
son, a not fully appreciated role. 
While it is true that a goodly portion 
of this buying was of “no-bill” coal by 
the railroads, its importance as a safety 
valve on the general situation was far- 
reaching. Low temperatures over a 
large portion of the country have 
served to maintain a steadying influ- 
ence on the demand for sizes suitable 
for household consumption. 

Announcement of the intention of 
the Central Competitive Field pro- 
ducers to demand “a _ continuously 
competitive scale” will focus attention 
more fixedly on Indianapolis, where 
the United Mine Workers’ wage con- 
vention is now in session. And devel- 
opments there are certain to have an 
important bearing on industrial de- 
mand, especially for storage purposes, 
for a large number of speculatively 
inclined consumers have been waiting 
“to see what would happen.” There- 
fore there is little doubt that this class 
of business will show increasing vigor 
as the closing date of the old agree- 
ment approaches. 

Coal Age Index of spot bituminous 
prices on Jan. 24 was 188 and the 
corresponding weighted average price 


was $2.28. Compared with the figures 
for Jan. 17 this was a further reces- 
sion of 4 points and 4c. Declines in 
spot quotations on high-volatile coals 
of southern West Virginia as well as 
on those of the Pittsburgh district and 
the Ohio No. 8 field were largely re- 
sponsible for the declension. Though 
there was an undercurrent of weakness 
in the Midwest market there were no 
real breaks in prices. The situation in 
New England and at New York 
and Philadelphia remains reasonably 
steady. At Baltimore the trade is 
featureless, even the export business 
having collapsed. A surprising devel- 
opment in the Kansas City market was 
the report that orders for domestic 
sizes were in excess of supply. 


Output Still Climbing 


Bituminous production registered a 
further ascent from the holiday dip. 
For the week ended Jan. 15 the total 
output, according to the estimaté of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, was 13,550,000 
net tons, an increase of 297,000 tons 
over the figure for the preceding week. 
Though this compares favorably with 
the all-time record previous to the 
smashing totals of last November and 
early December, the preliminary load- 
ing figures for Jan. 17 and 18 were 
in excess of those for the corresponding 
days of the week before. 

An interesting development in the 
labor situation during the past week 
was the sudden announcement of a re- 


duction in wages by the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., which was expected to con- 
tinue in effect the Nov. 1 advances 
until April 1. A number of independ- 
ents in the Connellsville coke region 
quickly followed the move of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. by making proportion- 
ate reductions, bringing the basic day 
rate to $6. 


Anthracite Gains Strength 


Increasing strength pervaded the 
market for domestic anthracite last 
week, though the distribution of inter- 
est was far from even. New York 
enjoyed the major portion of the 
renewal of activity, with pea and egg 
in the van, stove and nut being rela- 
tively quiet. Coal is plentiful at the 
piers, however. No. 1 buckwheat con- 
tinues to stiffen, some independent ton- 
nage moving at $5 in the New York 
market and $1.50 less at Philadelphia. 
Nevertheless practically all the mines 
have seen fit to curtail production. 

The Connellsville spot coke market 
developed unmistakable softness on the 
heels of the reduction in wages by 
some of the large independent oper- 
ators, without as yet arriving at a 
definite level. Spot furnace coke is 
now offered at approximately $3.25. 
For spot foundry coke the market is 
dull, with quotations nominal at 
$4.50@$5. Adjustments on contracts 
in keeping with the wage cut will be 
made by the interests affected. 
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Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 
BITUMINOUS 
1926 1927 
OS ee er 10,704,000 10,711,000 
MUNTMEMMD so sp oo -bss's 0:00. 13,031,000 13,253,000 
Jan. 15 (b)............. 13,068,000 13,550,000 
Daily average.......... 2,178,000 258,000 
Goal year to date (c).... 419,535,000 459,355,000 
Daily average........ 1,724,000 1,885,000 
ANTHRACITE 
ne ee ae 28,000 1,128,000 
Ss Se ae 47,000 1,368,000 
SL See 37,000 1,834,000 
Coal year to date (c).. 40,492,000 77,178,000 
BEEHIVE COKE 

DEE Cib.bwatados ieee s 299,000 172,000 
SSR ee eae 289,000 170,000 
OR SS eer 311,000 179,000 
Cal. yr. to date....... 649,000 378,000 
(a) Revised since last report. (6) Subject to re- 
vision. (c) Adjusted to equalize number of days 

n the two years. 
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Fair Week in Middle West 


Business in the Middle West was on 
a fairly satisfactory basis last week. 
Retail stocking in anticipation of an- 
other cold wave was the chief stimu- 
lating factor. While there were no real 
breaks in prices, there was a slight 
undercurrent of weakness. Franklin 
County led the list of Illinois-Indiana 
coals, with the larger operators asking 
$4 for 6-in. lump. Prices in other 
districts tapered down to as low as 
$2.25. 

Steam coal demand is unexciting. 
Prices show little change. Railroads 
in Chicago territory are reported to 
have 45 to 125 days’ storage supply on 
hand. It is assumed that roads with 
less than 100 days’ reserve will build 
their stockpiles up to that figure. De- 
spite this movement, industrial con- 
sumers display no particular anxiety 
over the outlook, which is further 
clouded by rumors of strike votes on 
railroads serving the non-union fields. 


COAL AGE 


In the southern Illinois mining fields, 
the smaller domestic and the larger 
steam sizes are inclined to drag heavily. 
Railroads, however, are helping the 
general situation by buying “no-bill” 
coal for storage. As a result, running 
time ranges from four up to six days 
at some of the operations. The great- 
est weakness in the price list is in 
offerings from the strip pits, which are 
staging a hot battle against western 
Kentucky. 


Duquoin-Jackson Field Active 


Steam coals are the only ones which 
are not moving freely out of the 
Duquoin and Jackson County fields. 
Most of the mines in that section are 
reported to be working full time. 
Heavy railroad buying and an active 
industrial movement to the Missouri 
River cities, Minneapolis and St. Louis, 
is boosting running time in the Mt. 
Olive district. Improvement, particu- 
larly in domestic lump and egg and in 
screenings, is reported in the Standard 
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district. Screenings are selling up to 
$1.25, but 2-in. lump is down to $2.15. 

In the St. Louis local market cold 
weather has eaten into the retail yard 
stocks and stimulated buying demand 
for the lower priced offerings from 
Illinois and western Kentucky. Coun- 
try domestic trade also is active. St. 
Louis wagon demand for steam coal 
is unusually brisk and carload orders 
for Standard screenings at times ex- 
ceed the free tonnage. St. Louis sales 
agencies are gratified over the demand 
for the smaller steam nuts from 
Omaha, Minneapolis and Chicago. 

The weather man also proved a good 
friend of the Kentucky operators. 
Zero registers enlivened the demand for 
both steam and domestic grades in the 
Louisville market, advancing prices on 
western Kentucky slack and cutting 
the number of “no bills” in both sec- 
tions of the state. Mines, however, 
are not working anywhere near to 
capacity, although output is holding up 
well for this time of the year. 











Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 
Market 7. bo Jan, 10 Jan. 17 





































































































Market Jan. 25 Jan. 10 Jan. 17 Jan. 24 Jan. 24 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1926 1927 1927 1927f Midwest Quoted 1927. 1927 1927¢ 
Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $4.35 $3.85 $3.60 $3.50@$3.75 Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... gy $4.00 en $4.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 2.60 2.50 2.35 2.25@ 2.50 Franklin, Ill. mine ruu.... i 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus.... 1.85 1.85 1.75 1.70@ 2.00 Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chi 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Smokeless lump.......... Chicago..... 4.00 3.60 3.60 3.25@ 3.75 Central, Ill. lump........ 2.75 2.75 2.25@ 2.50 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 7.40. 2.358 ‘4.99 . 3.00 entral, Ii]. mine run..... 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 4.25 3.75 3.60 3.75 Central, Ill. screenings. ... 1.40 1.40 1.35@ 1.50 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 2.25 3.00 3.00 2.25@ 3.00 Ind. 4th Vein os a 3.25 3.35 3.25@ 3.50 
Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati... 1.35 2.35 2.35 2.00@ 2.50 Ind. 4th Vein mine run.. 2.32, 2.39. 2.25@:2.50 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston...... 4.85 5.25 5.30 5.25@ 5.40 Ind. 4th Vein screenings. . 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 2.05 2.45 2.40 2.25@ 2.65 Ind. 5th Vein lump..... R 2:50 -- 2,38 2.4 2.65 
Cambria mine run....... Boston...... 2.35 2.80 2.75 2.50@ 3.00 Ind. 5th Vein mine run.. 2.10 2.10 2,00@ 2.25 
Somerset mine run....... Boston...... 2°15 2.55 2.55 2.35@ 2.80 Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. Bee pe 1.60 
Pool 1! (Navy Standard).. New York... 3.05 3.25 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 Mt. Olive lump.......... 2.85 2.85 2.75@ 3:00 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard) .. Philadelphia. 2.95 3.15 3.10 3.00@ 3.25 Mt. Olive mine run. ‘ 2.350: 2.98 2.50 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... 2.30 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 Mt. Olive screenings. . 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2.55 2.60 2.55 2.45@ 2.65 Standard lump.......... a 4.32. 2.59 2a ee 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 2.60 2.70 2.55 2.45@ 2.65 Standard = ieee eee 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.90 
Poo oe Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.05@ 2.25 Standard weap Bewens 1,20 1.20 1.15 1,25 
Poo to, Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 2.25 2.30 2.30 2.15@ 2.50 West KY. ‘block. z 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 2.35 2.40 2.35 2.25@ 2.45 West Ky. mine run...... 1.55 1.40 1.25@ 1.60 
Pool 10 (11.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 1.95 1.90 1.90 1.85@ 2.00 West Ky. screenings..... 2 1.25 1.15 1.20@ 1.50 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 2.10 2.05 2.00 1.85@ 2.20 West Ky. block.. ose Gan 2.10 2.35 2.25@ 2.50 
Pool 13 (Low Vol.)....... Philadetphia.. 2.10 2.20 2.10 2.00@ 2.20 West Ky. mine run...... 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore. . 1.70 0.75 ° 0.75 0.75@. 1-60 
High-Volatile, Eastern Pig ss ote Southwest 
ig Seam lump...... ..-. Birmingham.. 2.75 2.60 2.60 2 50@ 2.75 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 7 " . ° 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.70 a mine run....... Birmingham.. 2.10 1.85 2.00 1.50@ 2.00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.65 1.55 1.55 1.50@ 1.60 Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.30 2.00 1.75 1.75@ 2.25 
Pittsburgh se’d gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.65 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.60 §8.E. Ky. block.......... Chicago..... 2.85 2.85 2.60 2.25@ 3.00 
Pittsburgh gas mine run.. Pittsburgh... 2.10 2.20 2.20 2.00@ 2.25 8.E. Ky. mine run....... Chicago... 1.85 1.95 1.80 1.60@ 2.00 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.) Pittsburgh... 2.05 2.10 2.10 1.90@ 2.00  §8.E. Ky. block.. . +++ Louisville. 2.85 2.60 2.60 2. 50@ 2.75 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas)... ° Pittsburgh... 1.45 1.65 1.65 1.50 1.60 8. E. Ky. mine run.. Louisville 1.55 1.85 1 85 1.7 
awha lump.......... Columbus... 2.25 2.50 2.45 2:25@ 2.65 g R Ky pereenings...... Louievill bs. Be = 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus..:. 1:70 1.85 1.85 1:75@ 2.00 ¢' a RY NEP... -. e 1.00 1.55 1.35 1.25@ 1.50 ‘ 
wha screenings...... Columbus.... 185 1.35 1.25 1.15@ 1.80 §%.E. Ky. block......... . Cincinnati 3.00 2.75 2.60 2.50@ 3.00 
W. Ms iid on 0:6 Cincinnati... 2.60 2.60 2.75 2.50@ 3.00 §8.E. Ky. minerun....... Cincinnati 1.40 1.80 1.55 1.50@ 1.85 a: 
W. Va. gas mine run..... Cincinnati... 1.45 1.85 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 8.E. Ky. sereenings...... Cincinnati 80 1.30 1.25 1.10@ 1.40 if 
W. Va. steam mine run.. - Cincinnati... 1.30 1.65 1.40 1.25@ 1.60 Kansas lump............ Kansas City 5.00 4.60 4.60 4.50@.4.75 i 
W. Va. soreenings........ Cincinnati... .75 1.33 1.30 1.10@ 1.33 Kansas minerun......... Kansas City. 3.10 3.00 3.00 3.00 i 
ocking lump........... ‘olumbus.... a ; ‘ i ; ; : Fs 
Hooking mine Fun vie tek Columbus. 1.75 1.85 1.85 135 2:00 mae: screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.30 2.35 2.35 2.35 i 
ocking screenings....... Columbus.... ; . : i * Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. c 
Pitts. No. 8 lump..-..... eveland.... 2.30 2.35 2.35 2.00@ 2.75 — ¢ Advances over previous w € 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... eveland.... 1.80 1.90 1.90 1.85@ 1.90 brevious week shown in heavy type; declines in dalice. \ 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings. . leve 1.30 1.65 1.55 1.35@ 1.40 e 
ir is 
Current Centitehainndiignns Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines | 
arket Freight Jan. 25, 1926 — Jan. 17, 1927 emcanmibinon, bE 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent ies sy Be any f 
Broken...... New York......... Set eo auc sso. AY eemectees PO PEG 2/8 + 3 $8.50@$9.25 ......¢. $8. 50@$9. 25 zh 
een ne es Philadelphia aD" Seiaiesleicted 2.” hans Mental $9.25 8 306 9.15 $9.25 8.50@ 9.15 ie 
CG Wagssaesccrss New York......... ee ee oe \ eee 8.50@ 9.00 8.75@ 9:25 8.75@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.25 a 
Re eae Philadelphia Prcces (ESS | oc beette ©, cee oe, 8.40@ 9.50 9.00@ 9.15 8. 408 9.50 9,00@ 9.15 
a takienadnsn sins Chicago*.......... 5.06 $9.50@10.00  $8.03@$8.25 8. 26 8.13 8. 26 ae; 
Stove New York......... soups i s<anddeneraes 9.00@ 9.50 9.25@ 9.50 .9.00@ 9.50 9.25@ 9.50 
Philadelphia. ...... I a ee ke ae 9.35@ 9.75 9.25@ 9.50 9.35@ 9.75 9330 9:50 
‘ Chie 08 3.06 10.00@11.00 8.40@ 8.80 aia 71 58 8.71 8.58 
: Me, sgn Pee uaee. © eee Cee R 9.25 8.75@ 9.15 8.75@ 9.25 8.75@ 9. 
- Philadelphia IY, eile 6 aie 8.75@ 9.40 9.00@ 9.15 8730 9:40 9:00 913 
; Chie OF veeeeeees 5.06 10.00@ 11.00 8.50@ 8.75 : oof ‘ .53 8. 48 8.53 
Sc ealhen f iddetiin inua -" hcawee caer .00@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.25 006 
Philadelphia........ MD: Gaggia” yer oetieawes 6.00@ 6.75 650 6.00@.6.75 60 
hi . ‘ 4.79 5.50@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.00 6.03 6.10 6.03 6.10 
Sere EE 5 CaNceaen-y.) - + swasttinane 3.75@ 4.25 2.50@ 3.50 = 4. 5.00 2.50@ 3.50 
hiladelphia........ ME eb Pac och: “lea eae 2:75@ 3.25 2.50@ 3.00 2:75@ 3.25 2:50@ 3.00 
New York......... BS fo, o weiss oor eee 1.90@ 2.30 2.00@ 2:25 2:10@ 2.40  2.00@ 2.25 
a sevens ‘ een po! SE OU eo ueeed sy. totes ave 1.90@ 2.00 1.75@ 2.25 1.90@ 2.00 1.75@ 2.25 
Barley.........04. ve. New York......... SRR pe petset ook ae een 1.50@ 1.75 1.50@ 1.75 1.50@ 1.75  1.50@ 1.75 
Barley.......+++++++. Philadelphia........ BL Sk 5 oe ated vial hae foe ane nett othe 1.25@ 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 1.25@ 1.50 1 1.75 
Birdeye........... ... New York......... Wem) f:0S th ete ek ant veeees 1.35@ 1.65 EE!) ihe teas "2.00 





* Net tone, f.o.b. mines. t+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type; declines in ¢talics. 
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Price Situation Favorable 


With prices ranging from $1.25 for 
screenings up to $2.75 for block in both 
eastern and western Kentucky, this 
phase of the market is considered in 
good shape. The strengthening in the 
quotations on fine coal is held in some 
quarters to be the forerunner of fur- 
ther advances. Operators are hoping 
that there will be a broadening of the 
domestic market. 

Optimism over current developments 
is still strong in the Northwest. Ship- 
ments from the docks at the head of 
the Lakes during January probably 
will run several thousand cars ahead 
of last year’s total of 23,980 cars for 
the same month, although it is doubtful 
if they will equal last month’s 33,687 
cars. 

Competition for business, however, is 
keen as the operators are anxious to 
have stocks well cleaned up before the 
opening of navigation this year. Com- 
mercial stocks on Jan. 1 were estimated 
at 3,400,000 tons of bituminous and 
494,000 tons of anthracite. Screenings 
are tight and some docks may be forced 
into the open market to take care of 
their commitments. Smokeless also is 
scarce. There has been an increase in 
anthracite shipments from the docks. 

With winter weather prevailing in 
the Twin Cities, there is nevertheless a 
little easing off in buying. Dealers 


stocked freely during November and - 


December, and now they are inclined 
to hold down somewhat on their or- 
ders. Yet consumer demand is decid- 
edly active. Indications are that the 
season will see consumption better than 
the average for a number of years past. 
Steam-trade buying is only fair. 
Prices are holding steady at former 
figures for all-rail coal. Dock prices 
also are unchanged. 


Kansas Rid of “No Bills” 


For the first time this season, Kansas 
City reports that orders for domestic 
sizes of Kansas coal have been in ex- 
cess of the supply. Cold weather so 
reduced yard stocks that retailers are 
pressing for immediate shipment. “No 
bills” no longer trouble Knsas oper- 
ators, but Arkansas and Oklahoma pro- 
ducers still have some unbilled loads. 
If winter temperatures continue these, 
too, will be cleaned up. 

Weather also helped demand for Colo- 
rado coals and running time has in- 
creased to about 70 per cent. Mine 
prices are unchanged. Wyoming slack, 
at $1.65@$1.85, is in good demand. 
Kemmerer-Rock Springs lump is $4.25; 
nut, $3.75. The situation is. more un- 
even in Utah. Slack still is heavy and 
prices range from $1.50 down to $1.25, 


with the bulk of the tonnage moving’ 


at the lower figure. 

Domestic sizes held the center of the 
stage in the Cincinnati market last 
week. Shippers found no difficulty in 
maintaining price levels and in some 
cases advances were registered. Smoke- 
less lump and egg were favorites over 
a wide territory, with Chicago dealers 
among the most eager for coal. The 
better grades of 4- and 6-in. West Vir- 
ginia high volatile readily brought $3 
and the same maximum applied on 
Harlan and Hazard coals. 

On the steam side of the market, 
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however, buyers found things more to 
their liking. As low as $1.10 was paid 
for slack, with the minimum on the 
Logan, Williamson and Kanawha fields 
$1.25 for steam coals. Gas and by- 
product slack held around $1.75. South- 
eastern Kentucky was $1.50@$1.75, 
ig some sales of byproduct coal at 
1.85. 


Lake Contracting Slow 


One of the interesting features of the 
market at the present time is the ab- 
sence of dickering on lake contracts. 
With the Jacksonville agreement ex- 
piring in a few weeks, non-union oper- 
ators are not interested in tying up 
tonnage with the lakes at current prices. 
Moreover, many of the producers are 
still smarting under the $1.50@$1.65 
mine-run basis contracts of last year. 

The interchange of coal loads through 
the Cincinnati gateway last week 
totaled 13,503 cars—an increase of 536 
cars over the preceding week. The 
Louisville & Nashville was off 29 cars; 
the Chesapeake & Ohio gained 410 cars. 
The number of empties en route to the 
mines increased from 10,114 to 10,918 
cars. 

With weather conditions unfavorable 
to active domestic demand and steam 
buyers staying out of the market, con- 
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ditions in Columbus have been spotty. 
Prices are unsteady. Stocking by large 
industrial consumers, public utilities 
and railroads has not attained sufficient 
momentum to be a real factor in shap- 
ing prices and production. While re- 
tailers are keeping up stocks, most of 
the replacement orders go to West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. Some contract in- 
quiries are circulating, but little actual 
business has been closed, as sellers de- 
mand higher prices on renewals. 


Northern Ohio Trade Still Sags 


Further softening was in evidence in 
northern Ohio last week. Slack and 
nut-and-slack sagged 10c. to 20c. per 
ton and all other grades also showed 
a tendency to weakness, with odd lots 
going at figures slightly under the pre- 
vailing market range. Railroads, util- 
ities and large steam consumers are 
storing coal, but the rank and file of 
steam users are buying only for cur- 
rent needs. “No bills” of slack and 
nut-and-slack are plentiful. Production 
in the No. 8 field during the week ended 
Jan. 15 was 371,000 tons, or approxi- 
mately 53 per cent of capacity. The 
retail trade at Cleveland is quiet. 

The unexpected action of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. in reducing wages to 
a $6 basis has further upset the west- 
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Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 


= 1927 


Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.O.B. Mines. 





/ 1927 — 1926 1925 

Jan. 24 Jan.17 Jan. 10 Jan.3 Jan.25 Jan. 26 
I nk ae Ra hi ara Bieta a: bob nyc ae 188 192 194 193 178 173 
Weighted average price......... $2.28 $2.33 $2.34 $2.33 $2.16 $2.09 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, price on fourteen coals, representa- 
tive of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous output of the United States, weighted first 
with respect to the proportion each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally shipped, 
and second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus 
obtained was compared with the average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, 
after the manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke: 1913-1918,” pub- 
lished by the Geological Survey and the War Industries Board. 
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ern Pennsylvania market. Prices are 
working lower and with an increasing 
quantity of distress coal seeking a mar- 
ket the top figures of a few weeks ago 
have disappeared. Some steam lump 
has sold as low as $2. There is little 
talk of contract business and the bulk 
of the buying is for spot or short-term 
shipments. 

As the time when the union wage 
contracts expire draws nearer, produc- 
tion in the central Pennsylvania region 
keeps pace with the tonnage rate of the 
last half of 1926. During the* week 
ended Jan. 15 car loadings were 20,706 
cars, as compared with 19,054 cars the 
preceding week. Except on wagon- 
mine coal offered for domestic con- 
sumption, prices show no real change; 
wagon-mine coal has dropped 50c. 

In the Buffalo market bituminous 
lump is in short supply, but slack of- 
ferings are plentiful. Up to $4 is now 
asked for West Virginia smokeless 
lump, but central Pennsylvania low- 
volatile may be purchased as low as 
$2.25. In the high-volatile list, Youghi- 
ogheny gas slack has dropped to $1.65 
@$1.75; Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam 
lump to $2@$2.25, and Allegheny Valley 
mine-run to $1.75@$2. The Toronto 
local market shows practically no 
change. 

New England Trade Steady 

The steam-coal market in New Eng- 

land continues about on the same level 


- as for several weeks. Mild inquiry for 


spot coal together with a rather firm 
freight market coastwise is sustaining 
prices both at this end and at Hampton 
Roads. <A fair volume is moving for 
export and consumers here are inclined 
this season to be somewhat more fore- 
handed than is usual at the end of 
January, having an eye to possible de- 
velopments after April 1. The medium 
to high grades of low-volatile are in 
good request at tidewater and it will be 
interesting to see if there is any mate- 
rial advance in price during February. 
At Hampton Roads there is less ac- 
cumulation than has been the rule since 
off-shore tonnage sloped off in Novem- 
ber. The agencies are succeeding better 
in correlating supply with demand, al- 
-though there are those in the trade who 
feel that quotations will hardly change 
much from the present basis. 


OS? SBSH WASIN OA? ISBNS AUS OF AS ONAN 
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Coals all-rail from central Pennsyl- 
vania are only in light demand. and 
then only within territory that may be 
regarded as outside the tidewater zone. 
There is some disposition to seek con- 
tracts, and on levels quite a bit lower 
than those named for spot shipment. 

Although bituminous buying at New 
York does not appear active on th2 
surface, considerable tonnage is mov- 
ing. The market, however, still favors 
the buyer and bargain hunters are 
much in evidence. Sellers nevertheless 
are maintaining their quotations on the 
better grades, but most of the sales are 
made at figures midway between maxi- 
mum and minimum quotations. Con- 
tract customers are taking their full 
tonnage quotas without special urging. 

Buying for current consumption is 
satisfactory in the Philadelphia bitu- 
minous market and some storage ton- 
nage. also is being taken in. Many 
consumers, however, are neglecting 
their stockpiles in the hope that prices 
may work lower. The railroads appear 
to be the worst offenders in this re- 
spect. Contract buyers are demanding 
full shipments. Efforts to readjust 
wages have led to a number of shut- 
downs in the field. 

Except for the tag-end of the export 
business, soft-coal trading at Baltimore 
is largely featureless. Industries buy 
sparingly as transportation service is 
uninterrupted and competition between 
the sellers continues keen. Current 
quotations are uneven. The export 
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Car Loadings and Supply 


-— Cars Loaded —. 

All Coal 

Cars Cars 
Week ended Jan. 8, 1927....... 940,800 214,176 
Week ended Jan. 1, 1927....... 730, 348 171,573 
Week ended Jan. 16, 1926...... 936,655 192°820 
Week ended Jan. 9, 1926....... 907.1 19 193,294 


-—Surplus Cars—.—Car Shortages— 
‘All Coal All esi 


Cars Cars Cars Cars 
eT Ae eS . 
Dec. 31, 1926... 275,2 | ek ee a Ce 
dan. 7, 1926.... 310, 155 115, Ws. eared rit 








trade, which held up remarkably well 
the first half of the month, flopped 
badly the past fortnight. No new 
charters have been reported and vessel 
rates are tumbling. 

At Birmingham spot buying has im- 
proved very little, demand being com- 
aratively light for all grades of steam 
coal. Washed coal and other prepared 
grades are selling better than mine-run, 
of which there is some surplus of the 
lower quality. Coal is moving well on 
contracts, but perhaps not quite to the 
extent that prevailed early in Decem- 
ber. In the domestic market there is 
no insistent demand for any grade. 
There is no change in quotable prices 
f.o.b. mines. 


Hard-Coal Trade Stronger 


The domestic anthracite trade at New 
York showed more strength last week, 
with pea riding the crest of the upwave 
and egg not far behind. Stove and nut, 
on the other hand, were relatively inac- 
tive. There is considerable coal at the 
piers and at least one cargo of red-ash 
stove was sold, it is reported, on the 
basis of $10.25, mines. No. 1 buck- 
wheat continues to gain. There is little 
free coal of first quality available and 
some independent tonnage is moving at 
$5. Rice and barley also are taking on 
new life. 

Philadelphia found less cause for con- 
gratulation in domestic developments 
than New York. Demand is such that 
production has been curtailed at prac- 
tically all mines. Retailers are anxious 
to turn present stocks into cash before 
ordering more coal. Pea is short, but 
demand is not heavy. The steam sizes 
are tighter, with some buckwheat sell- 
ing at $3.60. The tonnage of steam 
coal available for spot sale is limited. 
Domestic demand at Baltimore is mod- 
erate. Weather has helped sales at 
Toronto, but the Buffalo market is dull. 
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Connellsville Coke Market Softens 


The Connellsville coke region had 
been fully committed to a policy of 
maintaining the advanced wages of 
Nov. 1, except for the defections of a 
few small operators, but the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co.’s announcement of a reduction 
made it certain that a cut would be 
made. W. J. Rainey, Inc., immediately 
decided to reduce in proportion as the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. had done, and at 
this writing the other merchant oper- 
ators are practically certain to do the 
same, making the basic day rate $6. 
Doubt is entertained as to the inde- 
pendent steel companies operating in 
the region. The Frick company, of 
course, will not reduce, as it has held 
the high scale continuously since it was 
promulgated late in August, 1922, and 
some of the independent steel compa- 
nies may stay with it. 

The spot coke market promptly soft- 
ened but it has not yet found a well 
defined level. Spot furnace coke is ap- 
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proximately $3.25, against $3.40@$3.65 
previously. Spot foundry coke has re- 
mained dull and nominally is still quot- 
able at $4.50@$5. Contracts will of 
course be adjusted in keeping with the 
wage change. 

Production of beehive coke in the 
Connellsville and Lower Connellsville 
region during the week ended Jan. 15 
was 133,780 net tons, according to the 
Connellsville Courier. Furnace-oven 
output was 58,800 tons, an increase of 
6,400 tons from the preceding week. 
Merchant-oven output rose to 74,980 
tons, 1,080 over the week before. 

The Birmingham coke market is 
fairly good for foundry product, which 
is quoted at $6 per ton for spot and 
first quarter and $5.50 for first half. 
Domestic coke is in rather light de- 
mand on account of unseasonable 
weather conditions and enjoys only. oc- 
casional spurts brought about by inter- 
mittent cold snaps. Egg is quoted at 
$5.25; stove, $4.75, and nut, $4.25 f.o.b. 
ovens. 
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British Prices Still Sagging 
As Output Mounts 


London, England, Jan. 14. — Coal 
prices in Wales have further declined 
due to the cautious policy of domestic 
and foreign buyers and also to competi- 
tion. Since the beginning of the year 
operators’ quotations for home sales 
have been reduced in most directions, 
but little business has resulted. There 
is a slightly better demand from the 
iron and steel and heavy engineering 
industries, particularly for coke. Ex- 
port business is small and*competition 
is keen. In addition, many shippers 
are holding arrears of old contracts and 
are underselling the collieries. Best 
Admiralty large is down to 27/— 
and 26/—. Small coals are 16/— to 
17/—. The north of England market 
also is weak. Best steams are 20/—, 
steam smalls 12/— to 13/— and best 
unscreened bunkers are 20/—. 

Production of coal for the week 
ended Jan. 1 amounted to 3,884,200 
gross tons, or 96 per cent of the corre- 
sponding week of last year. A slight 
increase is shown in the number of 
miners employed, reaching 952,000. 





Belgium Sees Price Dip When 
British Coal Floods Market 


Brussels, Belgium, Jan. 6.—The Bel- 
gian coal market has not made any 
noticeable change, though various kinds 
of bituminous coals, chiefly those from 
the Borinage, show a weaker tendency. 
Some contracts for glass-making coals 
have been let at slightly decreased 
prices. Some of the collieries have 
signed long-time contracts that promise 
them an advantageous position for 
some months, but a decline must in- 
evitably occur when Great Britain’s 
production begins to flood the market. 
British prices are slightly higher than 


Belgian, but in February the conditions 
will doubtless be reversed. 

Briquets also have softened in price, 
the ovoids particularly selling in 
smaller quantities. The foreign de- 
mand for ovoids is declining also. The 
general price is 186 fr. Coke prices 
are firm. 





French Prices Must Fall, 
But Not Yet 


Paris, France, Jan. 6.—The French 
market is still buoyant, but prices have 
been shaded a little to compete with 
British coal, at least in zones where 
the cross-seas product has the prefer- 
ence. Most French plants have become 
less active. Fuel consequently is in 
less urgent demand, but as stocks were 
low and the British operators not yet 
ready to slash prices to force the for- 
eign markets, the French mine owners 
have decided to maintain their prices 
as on Jan. 1. Ovoids are from 440 to 
460 fr. (as against 480 to 505). Welsh 
anthracite is again quoted; the price 
ranges between 703 and 723 fr. (nut) 
and 673 to 693 fr. (cobbles). Anthra- 
cites like those from Great Britain— 
these for the most part are merely 
Ruhr anthracite—sell for from 645 to 
665 fr. for nuts and 620 to 640 for 
cobbles. Large briquets cost 460 fr. 
Russian anthracites are: For nut, 460 
fr.; for cobbles, 450 fr., and for pea, 
870 fr. f.0.t. Rouen. 

Freights are unchanged, rates being 
somewhat more regular. Barges are 
plentiful and offers of traffic scarce. 
Bruay to Paris-Monnaie was quoted 
at 35 fr. per ton and Marles to Paris- 
Monnaie at 34 fr. At Rouen business 
was rather slack. 

The Office for Foreign Coal received 
during the first 24 days of December 
178,200 tons of coal, 177,800 tons of 
coke or altogether 356,000 tons. 
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Export Clearances, Week Ended Jan. 20 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For Trinidad: Tons 
Swed, Str. Thulin, for Port of Spain. 2,559 
For France: 
Fr. Str. P. L. M. 24, for Marseilles. 7,701 
Swed. Str. Oxelosund, for Havre.... 17,384 
Ital. Str. Emanuelle Accame, for 
Marseilles 11,203 
Ital. Str. Mamore, for Marseilles. ...12,338 
For Cuba: 
Dan. Str. Nordstjernen, for Antilla.. 3,364 
Br. Str. Willowpark, for Cienfuegos... 2,064 
For Martinique: 
Nor. Str. Edvard Munch, for Port de 
France 
For Bermuda: 
Amer, Schr. Gladys M. Taylor, 
Hamilton 
Nor. Str. Marstenen, for St. George. 2,72 
For Brazil: 
Braz, Str. Caxambu, 


For Argentina: ‘ 
. Str. Pendeen, for Buenos Aires. 5,590 
Br. Str. Chalton, for Buenos Aires.. 5,575 
For Canal Zone: 
Amer. Str. Steelore, for Cristobal.... 8,646 
Amer. Str, Bethore, for Cristobal... 9,052 
For Portugal: 
Port. Str. Armante, for Lisbon 


“ FROM BALTIMORE 


For United Kingdom: 
Br. Str. Gwynmead, for Queenstown, 
Ireland, for orders to England. 5,638 
Span. Str. Aritz Mendi, for Queens- 
poten Ireland, for orders to Eng- 
an 


for 


437 
5,255 


8,250 


- 6,925 


Br. Str. Berwindmoor, for Havana.. 9,301 
For Brazil: 


317 
6,431 


Am. Str, Millinocket, for Guayanillo 
For Portugal: 
Port. Str. Cassaquel, for Lisbon.... 


FROM PHILADELPHIA 


For Cuba: 

Nor. Str. Felix, for Havana 
For Italy: 

Ital. Str. M. T. Cicerone, for Savona. 
For Brazil: 

Br, Str. Mariston, for Rio de Janeiro. 


Hampton Roads Coal Dumpings* 
(In Gross Tons) 


N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: 
Tons dumped for wee 
Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 
Tons dumped for wee 108,753 127,736 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Tons dumped for wee 135,113 154,215 
*Data on cars on hand, tonnage on hand and ton- 
nage waiting withheld due to shippers’ protest. 


Jan, 13 Jan. 20t 
187,093 197,231 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
PIERS 

Jan, 13 Jan, 20f 

Pool 1, New York $5.75@$6.00 $5.75@$6. 

( .50 3 33o -- 


Pool 9, New York 5.25@ 5 
. -00@ 5.25 5.00@ 5. 
5.00 4, Me 
»¥ u ‘ 
5. ¢ 4 
4 


Pool 1, New York 
er A New York 


9, Philadel 

Poot 1} Philadel hia... 

‘00 phia. . 
Pool 1, ‘Hamp. a 
Pool 2, Hamp. KG 
Pools 5 -6-7, amp.Rds. 

t Advances over previous week sh in hea 
type, declines in italics. meer er “i 





